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SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTERS. 


HISTORICAL PLAYS. 

KING JOHN. 

S hakespeare has probably done more to diffuse a 1 
knowledge of English history than all the historians 
put together ; our liveliest and best impressions of “ merry 
England in the olden time ” being generally dniwm from 
his pages. Though we seldom think of referring to him as 
authority in matters of fact, yet ire are apt to make him 
our standard of old English manners and character and 
life, reading other historians by his light, and trying them 
by his measures, without being distinctly conscious of it. 

! It scarce need be said that the Poet’s labours in this kind 
are as far as possible from being the unsouled politic;il dia- 
grams of history ; they are, in the right and full sense of 
the term, dramatic revivifications of the Pjist, wherein the 
shades of departed things are made to live their life over 
again, to repeat themselves, as it w'ere, under our eye ; so 
that they have an interest for us such as no mere narrative 
of events can possess. If there are any others able to give 
us as just notions, provided we read them, still there are 
none who come near him in the art of causing themselves 
to be read. And the further we push our historical re- 
searches, the more we are brought to recognise the substan- 
tial justness of his representations. Even when he m^es 
free with chronology, and varies from the actual order of 
things, it is commonly in quest of something higher and 
better than chronological accuracy ; and the result is in 
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mast oases favourable to right conceptions ; the persons and 
events being thereby so knit together in a sort of vital har- 
jnon y as to better understood than if they were ordered 
wtE literal exactness of time and place. He never fails to 
hold the mind in natural intercourse and sympathy with liv- 
ing and operative truth. Kings and princes and the heads 
of the State, it is true, figure prominently in his scenes; 
but this is done in such a way as to set us face to face 
with the real spirit and sense of the peo])le, whose claims 
are never sacrificed, to make an imposing pageant or 
puppet-show, of political automatons. If he brings in 
fictitious persons and events, mixing them up with real 
ones, it is that he may set forth into view those parts and 
elements and aspects of life which lie without the range of 
common history; enshrining in representative ideal forms 
the else neglected substance of actual character. 

But the most noteworthy point in this branch of the 
theme is, that out of the materials of an entire age and 
nation he so selects and uses a few as to give a just concej>- 
Ition of the whole ; all the lines and features of its life and 
j action, its piety, chivalry, wisdom, policy, wit, and profligacy, 
jbeing gathered up and wrought out in fair proportion and 
Wear expression. Where he deviates most from all the 
authorities known to have been consulted by hjm, there is 
a large, wise propriety in his deviations, such as might well 
prompt the conjecture of his having written from some tni- 
ditionary matter which the historians had fiiilcd to chronicle. 
And indeed some of those deviations have been remarkably 
verified by the researches of later times; as if the Poet had 
exercised prppfeptte,4?ower in his dramatic retro- 

spections. So that our latest study and ripest judgment in 
any historical matter handled by him will be apt to fall in 
with and confirm the impressions at first derived irom him ; 
that w'hich in the outset approved itself to the imagination 
as beautiful, in the end approving itself to the reason as 
true. 

Tliese remarks, however, must not be taken as in dispar* 
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agemeut of other forms of history. It is important for us 
to know much which it was not the Poet’s business to teach, 
and which if he had attempted to teach, we should proba- 
bly learn far less from him. Nor can we be too much on 
our guard against resting in those vague general notions of 
the Past which are so often found ministering to conceit 
and flippant shallowness. For, in truth, however we may 
exult in the fi*ee soarings of the spirit beyond the bounds 
of time and sense, one foot of the solid ground of Facts, 
where our thoughts must needs be limited by the matter 
that feeds them, is worth far more than acres upon acres of 
cloud-land glory where, as there is nothing to bound the 
8ight,'~I)ecau8C nothing to be seen, so a man may easily 
credit himself with “ gazmg into the abywes of the infinite.” 
And ])erliap8 the best way to keep off all such conceit is by 
holding the mind down to the specialties of local and par- 
ticu lar truth. These specialties, however, it is not for 
poetry to supply ; nay, rather, it would cease to be poetry, 
should it go al)out to 8up{)ly them. And it is enough that 
Shakes{)care, in giving us what lay within the scope of his 
art, facilitates and furthei*s the learning of that w^hich lies 
out of it ; working whatever matter he takes into a lamp to 
li ght our way Clirbugh that wdiicli he omits. This is indeed 
to make the Historical Drama what it should be, a ^^con- 
centration of history”; setting our thouglits at the point 
where the several lines of truth convei-ge, ami from vrhcnce 
we may survey the field of his subject both in its unity and 
its variet y. 

All this is to bo understood ns refeiring specially to the 
Poet’s dnunas in English history ; though much of it holds 
good also in regard to the Roman tnigedies.* Of those 

• The dramas derived from the RnitH^h history, ten In number, form one of 
the most valuable of 8hake<»iK*ui*o'» works, and are ptirtly the fruit of his 
maturest age. I say advisedly one of his works ; for the Poet evidently 
intended them to form one great whole. It is, as it were, an historical heroic 
poem in the dramatic form, of which the several pla.vs constitute the rhapso- 
dies. The main features of the events are set forth with such Sdelity ; Aelr 
causae, and even their secret springs, are placed in so clear a light ; that we 
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dramasi ten in nnmberi Sing John comes first in the his- 
torical order of time. And in respect of this piece the 
foregoing remarics are subject to no little abatement or 
qualification. ^ a work of art| the play has indeed con- 
siderable merit ;"But as a piece of historical portraiture its 
claims may easily be overstated. In such a work, diplo- 
matic or documentary exactness is not altogether possible, 
nor is it even desirable any forther than will run smooth 
with the conditions of the dramatic form. For, to be truly 
an historical drama^ a work should not adhere to the literal 
truth of history in such sort as to hinder the proper dramatic 
life ; that is, the laws of the Drama are here paramount 
to the fiujts of history ; which infers that, where the two 
cannot stand together, the latter are to give way. Yet, 
when and so far as they are fairly compatible, neither ought 
to be sacrificed ; at least, historical fidelity is so far essential 
to the perfection of the work. And Shakespeare’s mastery 
of his art is especially apparent from the degree in which 
he has reconciled them. And the historic^al inferiority of 
King John^ as will be shown hereafier, lies mainly in this, 
that, taking his other works in the same line as the stand- 
ard, the facts of history are disregarded much beyond 
what the laws of Art seem to require. 

majr gain trom them a knowledge of history in all its troth ; while the living 
pictore makes an Impression on the imagination which can never be eSWced. 
Bnt this series of dramas is designed as the veliicle of a much higher and more 
general instmction ; it fomUhes examples of the political course of the world, 
applicable to all times. This mirror of kings should be the manual of 
princes; from it they may learn the intrinsic dignity of their hereditary voca- 
tion; bnt they will also learn the difllcultles of their situation, the dan^rs of 
nsnrpation, the inevitable fall of tyranny, which buries itself under its 
attenipti to obtain afinner foundation; lastly, the rulnons consequences of the 
weaknesses, errors, and crimes of kings, for whole nations, and many subse- 
quent generations. Eight of these plays, from Richftni ih$ Sitond to Rickard 
ike TkM^ are linked together In uninterrupUNi successions, and embrace a 
moet eventftil period of neariy a century of Engiish history. The evenla por- 
trayed in them not only follow each other, but are linked together tn the 
eloMt and moat exact connection; and the cycle of revolts, parties, civil and 
foreign wars, which began with the deposition of Richard the Eemnd, drsT 
ends with the aecessioii of Henry the Seventh to the throne* SCNUfiosi* 
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The only extant or discovered notice of King John, till 
it appeared in the folio of 1623, is in the often^quoted list 
given by Francis Meres in bis PaUadU Tamia, 1598« Sof 
that all we can say with certainty is, that the play wast 
written some time before that date. Various attempts have( 
been made to argue the date of the writing from allusions 
to contemporary matters; but I cannot see that those 
attempts really amount to any thing at all. On the other 
band, some of the German critics are altogether out, when^ 
ai'guing from the internal evidences of style, structure of the 
vem e^ and tone of thought, they refer the pieceToTBSiraHHlsr 
period of the author’s life with The Tempest, The Wintes^s 
Tale, an<l Cymbeline. In these respects, it strikes me as 
shaving im intermediate cast between The Two QenUemen 
qf Verofia and The Merchant of Venice. From the char* 
acteristics of style alone, I am quite persuaded that the 
play was w'ritten some considerable time before King 
Henry the Fourth. It thus synchronizes, I should say, 
very iieai’ly with King Richard the Second. The matter 
is well stated by Sclilogcl: ‘^In King John the political 
and warlike events are dressed out with solenm pomp, for 
the very reason that they have little of true grandeur. 
The falsehood and selfishness of the monarch speak in the 
style of a manifesto. Conventional dignity is most indis- 
pensable where personal dignity is wanting. Falconbridge 
is the witty interpreter of this langimge ; he ridicules the 
secret springs of politics, without disapproving of them; 
for be owns that he is endeavouring to make his fortune by 
similar means, and would rather be of the deceivers than 
the deceived ; there being in his view of the world no other 
choice.” Schlegel thus regards the peculiarities in question 
as growing naturally out of the subject; whereas I have no 
scruple of referring them to the undeigr^uate state of the 
Poet’s genius ; for in truth they are much the same^^aa in 
sevei^ o9ber plays where no such cause has been alleged. 
These remarks, however, are hardly applicable except to the 
first three Acts of the play ; in the last two we have much 
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more of the iiill*grown Shakespeare^ sure-i^ted and soli- 
'‘^uppOXtUlg ; the hidden elements of character, and the sub- 
tle shapings and turnings of guilty thought shining out in 
clear transparence, or flashing forth amidst the stress of 
passion ; with kindlings of poetic and dniinatic inspiration 
not unwortliy the best workmanship of the Poet’s middle 
period. 

Shakespeare drew the material of his other histories from 
Holinshed, and no doubt had or might have had access to 
the same source in writing King John. Yet in all the 
others the rights of historic truth are for the most part 
duly observed. Which would seem to argue that in this 
case he not only left his usual guide, but had some special 
reason for doing so. Accordingly it ap|>ears that the fore- 
mentioned sins against history were nut original with him. 
The whole plot and plan of the drama, the events and the 
ordering of them, all indeed but ihv poetry and character, 
were borrowed. 

The reign of King John wuh specially fruitful of doings 
such as might l>e made to tell against the old claims and 
usages of the Mc<li(eva] Church. This aptness of the matter 
caused it to be early and largely used in furthering the 
great ecclesiastical revolution of the sixtt^eitth century. 
The precise date is not known, but Bishop Buie’s pageant 
of King John was probably w'ritteii in the time of Edwanl 
the Sixth. The design of this singular perfonnatice was to 
promote the Reformation, of which Bale was a very stren- 
uous and unscrupulous supporter. Some of the leading 
events of John^s reign, his disputes with the Pope, the 
suflTerings of his king^Iom under the interdict, the surrendei 
of bis crown to the Legate, and his reputed death by 
poison, are there used, or abused, in a way to suit the tim< 
and purpose of the writer. The historical characters m 
the l^g himself^ Pope Innocent the Third, Pnndul^ Lang 
ton, Simmi of Swini^ead, and a monk called Raymmidui 
With these are mixed various allegorical {^eraonageai*- 
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England, who is said to be a widow, Imperial Majesty, 
Nobility, Cleigy, Civil Order, Treason, Verity, and Sedition, 
the latter serving as the Jester of the piece. Thus we have 
the common material of the old Moral-plays rudely com- 
bined with some elements of the Historical Drama such as 
grew into use on the public stage forty or fifty years later. 
And the piece, though written by a bishop, teems with the 
lowest ribaldry and vituperation : therewithal it is totally 
barren of any thing that can pretend to the name of poetry 
or wit; in short, the whole thing is at once thoroughly 
stupid, malignant, an<l vile. There is no likelihood that 
Shakespeare knew any thing of Bale’s pageant, as it was 
never printed till some forty years ago, the original manu- 
script having then been lately discovered in the library of 
the Duke of Devonsliire. 

The TroubUeome Reign of Johu King of England^ 
upon whieh Shakes{>e 2 ire’s play was founded, came firom the 
press first in 1591, agiiin in 1611, and a third time in 16±2. 
The first Issue was anonymous; the other two were put forth 
with Shakespeare’s name :is author ; which really does noth- 
ing towattls proving it to be his, as we have divers instances 
of other men’s workmanship lieing fiuhere<l upon him. 
Steevens at one time thought it to l>e Shakes|H^are’s, but 
afterwards gave it u|>, as he well might. Several of the 
German critics have taken the other side, aiguing the |>oint 
at great length, but with little effect. To answer their 
arguments were more easy than profitable; and such an- 
swer can better be spared than the spai>e it would fill, 
rince no English reader able to understand the reasoning 
win need it, after once reading Uie play. Coleridge indeed 
went so ^ in 1802 as to pronounce it ^ not his, yet of 
him**; s'" judgment in which few, I apprehend, will concur. 
In eflbot, all the Englbh critics agree that he did not write 
it, though scarce any two of them agree who did. 

Th$ IVoubkeome Reign^ which is in two Parts, bears 
Itoeny intern al marks of having been written whM the en- 
wnw wrought up to the bmght iAnmH 
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tlie Spanish Annada, and when the Papacy was spitting 
its in^tent thunden against the throne and state of the 
lion-Queen. Abounding in spoken uid acted saUre and 
inTectire, the piece must have been hugely grateful to that 
national feeling which issued in the Reformation, and which 
was mightily strengthened afterwards by the means made 
use of to put the Reformation down. The sulgect was 
. strikingly apt for the purpose; which was no doubt the 
cause of its being chosen. 

The piece, however, is a prodigious advance upon Bale’s 
performance. The most considerable exception to this is 
where Falconbridge, while by the King’s order he is plun- 
dering the religious houses, finds a fair young nun hidden in 
a chest which is supposed to contain the Abbot’s treasures. 
Campbell regrets that the Poet did not retain this inci- 
dent, — a regret in which I am fiir fix>m sympathizing; for, 
surely, to hold up the crimes of individuals in such a way 
or at such a time as to set a stigma upon whole classes of 
men, was a work that might well be left to meaner hands. 

An intense hatred of Popery runs as a special purpose 
through both of the older pieces.’ Wluch matter is re- 
formed altogether in Shakespeare; who understood well 
enough, no doubt, that imy such special purpose was quite 
inoonsjalgnt .with tb^. just proportions of Art. lie therefore 
discovers no repugnance to Popery save in the form of a 

f just and genuine patriotism ; has no particular symptoms of 
a Protestant spirit, but only the natural beatings of a sound, 
^ honest English heart, resolute to withstand alike all foreign 
^encroachments, whether from kings or emperors or popes. 
iHms his feeling against Rome is wisely tempered in that 
proportion wluch is required by the laws of morality and 
Art, issuing in a sentiment such as all 

men may justly respond to, be their creed what it may. 

So that King John, as compared with the piece oat of 
whidb it was bolit, yields a fondMe instanoe and proof oi 

He follows his predecessor in tbooe 
Hungs odiieh tppotl to the fiwlingi at man as man, hot to* 
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■akM him in whatever flatteta the prcjndioea and antipa- 
thiea of men as belonging to this or that party or sect. 
And as aversion to Rome is chastised down from tiie prom- 
inence of a special porpose, the parts of Arthur and Con- 
stance and Faloonbri4ge proportionally rise; parts that] 
spontaneously knit in with the common sympathies of| 
hunuinity, — 8u<h a language as may always dwell together! 
with the spirit of a man, and be twisted a^nt his heart fint 
ever. 

Still the question recurs, Why did Shakeq>eare, with the 
authentic materials of history at hand, and with his own 
matchless power of shifting those materials into 
and impressive forms, — why did he, in tiiis tingle instance, 
depart Irom his usual course, preferring a fidmlous history 
to the true, and this too when, for aught now appears, the 
true would have answered his purpose just as well ? It is to 
come at a probable answer to this question that I have 
dwelt so long on the two older pieces. We thus see that 
for apedil causes the subject was early brought upon the 
stage. '!the same causes long operated to keep it there. 
The Aiiip John of the stage, striking in with the pas- 
sions and interests of the time, had become familiar to 
tile people, and twined itself closely with their feelings 
and thoo^ts. A fiiitiifhl version would have worked 
at great disadvantage in competition with the theatri- 
cal one thus established. This prepossession of the pop- 
ular nund Shakespeare may well have judged it unwm 
to disturb. In other words, the current of popular associa- 
tion being so strong, he probably chose rather to fall in 
with it tiian to stem it. We may regret thte he did so; 
but we can hardly doubt that ho did it knowingly and on 
prindple : nor should we so inntii blame him for not stem- 
ming that ounrent as thank him for purifying it. 

I will next present, as briefly as may be, so much of 
•ntiMinthi WiMij as will throw ligh^ directly on the sub- 
jMt— Htmvy the Second, the fout of the Plantsgsnet 
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Itingp, had foor aoos, Henry, Richard, Geoffitsy, and John. 
Eleanor, his qneen, was first married to Louis the Seventh 
of France, and some sixteen years after the marriage was 
divorced on suspicion of conjugal infidelity. Within six 
weeks after the divorce, she was msuried to Henry, then 
Earl of Anjou, and much younger than herself. She 
brought him large possessions indeed, but not enough to 
oflhet the trouble she caused in his fiimily and kingdom. 
Unfaithftil to her first husband, and jealous of the second, 
she instigated his sons into rebellion against him. In 1189, 
after a reign of thirty-five years, Henry died, invoking the 
vengeance of Heaven on the ingratitude of his children, and 
was succeeded by Richard, Henry and Geofi^ey having 
died before him. Geoffrey, Duke of Ilrctiigne in right of 
Constance his wife, left one son, Arthur. In 1190, when 
Arthur was a mere child, Richard contracted him in mar- 
riage with the daughter of Tancred, King of Sicily, at the 
same time owning him as " our most <lear nephew, and heir, 
if by chance we should die without issue.'* At Richard’s 
death, however, in 1199, John produced a testament of his 
brother’s, giving him the crown. Anjou, Touraine, and 
Maine were the proper patrimony of the Plantagenets, and 
dierefore devolved to Arthur as the acknowledged rep- 
resentative of that House, the rule of lineal succession 
being there folly established. To the ducal chair of Bre- 
tagne Arthur was the proper heir in right of his mother, 
who was then Duchess-regnant of that province. John 
daimed the dukedom of Normandy, as the proper inher- 
itance from his ancestor, William the Conqueror, and his 
claim was there admitted. Poitou, Ouienne, and five other 
Frendi provinces were the inheritance of Eleanor his 
mother; but she made over her title to him; and there 
also his daim was reoc^ued. The Enj^iah erown he 
ddmed in virtue of his brother’s will, but took care to 
atrengthen that daim by a parliamentary election. In the 
atriot order of inheritance, all dieae poaaesdona, ba H 
observed, were due to Arthur; but that ordei^ it i^|qfMai% 
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was not then fhlly established, save in the provinces belong- 
ing to the House of Aiyou. 

As Duke of Bretagne, Arthur was a vassal of France, 
and therefore bound to homage as the condition of his title. 
Constance, feeling his need of a protector, engage<I to 
Philip Augustus, King of France, that he should do hom- 
age also for the other provinces, where his right was 
clogged with no such conditions. Philip accordingly met 
him at Mans, received his oath, gave him knighthood and 
took him to Paris. Philip was cunning, ambitious, and 
unscrupulous, iuul his plan was to drive his own interests in 
Arthurs name : with the Prince entirely in his power, he 
could use him as an ally or a prisoner, whichever would 
best serve his turn ; tmd in effect ^ Arthur was a puppet in 
his hands, to be set up or knocked down, as he derired to 
bully or cajole John out of the territories he claimed in 
France.^ In the year 1200, Philip was at war with John 
in pretended maintenance of Arthur's rights; but before 
the end pf that year the war endcHl in a peace, by the terms 
of which John was to give his niece, Blanche of Castile, in 
marriage to Louis the Dauphin, with a dowry of several 
valuable fie&; and Arthur was to hold even his own Bre- 
tagne as a vassal of John. At the time of this treaty Con- 
stance was still alive; and Arthur, fearing, it is said, his 
uncle's treachery, remained in the c^ire of Philip. In less 
than two years, however, the j>eaee was broken. John, 
though his former wife was still living, having seiaetl and 
married Isabella of Angouleme, already betrothed to tlic 
Count de la Mart'he, the Count header! an insurrection, and 
Philip joined him, brought Arthur again u|>on the scene, 
and made him raise the flag of war against his uncle. For 
some time Philip was carrying all before him, till at length 
Arthur was sent with a small force against the town of 
lUmbeau, where his grandmother Eleanor was stationed ; 
indf while he was besieging her in the castle, John ^used 
•udl dtt%enee, that be was upon his enemies^ necks ere 
tihey oouid understand any thing of his coming.'' Hia 
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mother was quickly relieved, Arthur fell into his hands, and 
was conveyed to the castle of Falaise ; and Philip withdrew 
fiom the contest, as the people would have nothing to do 
with him but as the protector of their beloved Prince. The 
ciq>ture of Arthur took place in July, 1202, he being seven- 
teen or eighteen years old. 

The King then betook himself to England, and had his 
coronation repeated. Shortly after, he returned to France, 
where, a rumour being spread abroad of Arthur’s death, the 
nobles made great suit to have him set at liberty. Not 
prevailing in this, they banded together, and ** began to 
levy sharp wars against King John in divers places, inso- 
mudi that it was thought there would l>c no quiet in those 
parts so long as Arthur lived.” A charge of murder being 
then carried to the French Court, the King was summoned 
thither for trial, but refused to go; whereupon he ‘*was 
found guilty of felony and treason, and adjudged to forfeit 
all the lands which he held by honiage.” Thence sprang 
up a war in which John was totally stripped of his Frendi 
possessions, and at last stole off with inexpressible baseness 
to England. 

The quarrel of John with Pope Innocent did not break 
out tUl 1207. It was about the election of Cardinal Lsing- 
ton to the See of Canterbury. First came the interdict; 
then, some two years after, the excommunication; and 
finally, at a like interval, the deposition ; Philip being en- 
gi^;ed to go with an army, and execute the sentence; 
wherein he was likely to succeetl, till at length, in the Spring 
of 1218, John made bis full submission. The next year, he 
was desperately involved in the famous cratest with his 
barons, which resulted in the establidiment of the Onai 
Charter. Of this great movement, so dedaive fbr the lil>> 
ertiea of Ekigland, Langton was the life and soul. As Pri- 
mate he had been forced upon the BSng by the Pope; but 
he now stood bis country agunst both Pope and Hiiif. 
No sooner had John confirm^ the Charter than hli tyr- 
anny and perfidy broke out aftesh; whmenpon the baroiHh 
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finding that no laws nor oaths could curb the fidthless and 
cruel devil within him, offered the crown to Louis the Dau- 
phin on condition of his helping them put down the hated 
tyrant. John died in 1216. 

The point where all the parts of King John centre and 
conveige into one has been rightly stated to be the fiite of 
Arthur. This is the heart, whose pulsations are felt 
throu^out the entire structure. The alleged right of Ar- 
thur to the throne draws on the wars between I^lip and 
John, and finally the loss from the English crown of the 
provinces in France. And so (hr the drama is strictly bne 
to historical fiict. But, besides this, the real or reputed 
murder of Arthur by John is set forth as the main cause 
of the troubles which distracted the latter part of John’s 
rdgn, and ended only with his life. Which was by no 
means the case. For though, by the treatment of his 
nephew, John did greatly outrage the loyalty and human- 
ity of the nation, still that was but one act in a life-long 
course df cruelty, cowardice, lust, and |>erfidy, wjiich 
8tam{ied him all over with baseness, and finally drew upon 
him tho general hatred and exei'ratioii of his subjects. 
Had he not thus sinned away and lost the hearts of the 
people, he might have safely defieil the papal interdict ; for 
who can doubt that they would have braverl the thuinlera 
of the Tatioan for him, since they did not scruple after- 
wards to do so against him? But the fiict or the mode of 
Arthur’s death was far ftom being the main cause of that 
loss. Pope Innocent the Third was a very great man : his 
proceedings i^iiainst John were richly deserved: at that 
tune there was no other power in Europe that could tame 
restrain die savagery of such lawless and brutal oppress- 
«»} and the Chui^ had, by her serx’ices to liberty and 
hninaaity, well eametl the prerogatives then exercised in 
her name. The death of Arthur, though the oonsequenoes 
thereof survived in a general weakening of the Engliah 
StatOi had <^te ceased to be an active force in European 
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politics when the ecclesiastical tempest broke loose u]ion 
John, 

Here, then, we have a breach of history in the very 
,^ntral point of the drama ; this too without any apparent 
rea^n finhe laws of the dramatic form. Such a flaw at 
the heart of the piece must greatly disarrange the order 
of the work as a representation of facts, and make it very 
untrue to the ideas and sentiments of the English people 
at the time; for it implies all along that Arthur was clearly 
the rightful sovereign, and that he was so regarded ; 
whereas in truth the rule of lineal desi^ent was not then 
settled in the State, and the succession of John to the 
throne was so far from being irregular, that of the last five 
occupants four had derived their main title from election, 
— the same right whereby John himself held it. 

The same objection holds proportionably against another 
feature of the play. The life of the Austrian Archduke 
who had behaved so harshly and so meanly towards Kichanl 
the First is prolonged five or six years In^yond its actual 
period, for no other purjiose, apparently, than that liichard's 
natural son may have the honour of rt*venging his fiither^s 
WTongs and death. Richanl fell in a quarrel with Vidomar, 
Viscount of Limoges, one of his own viiss:ds. A treasure 
having been found on Vidomaris estate, the King reflise<l the 
offer of a part, and insisted on having the whole; and while, 
to enforce this claim, he was making w^ar on the owner, he was 
wounded with an arrow by one of Vidomar’s archers. This 
occurred in 1199, when Leopold of Aihstria had been dead 
several years. The play, however, drives the sin against 
history to the extreme point of making Austria and Limo* 
ges the same person. Now, if such an exploit were needful 
for the proper display of Falconbridge^s diameter, It does 
not well appear but that the real Vidomar would have an* 
swered the purpose ; at all events, the thing might surely 
have been oompassed without so signal a breach of histor* 
ical troth. Here, however, the vice stops with itself instead 
of vitiating the other parts, as in the former case* 
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Ag^n : In the play the people of Angiers stoutly refuse 
to own either John or Arthur as their king, until the ques- 
tion shall have first been deckled in battle between them ; 
whereas in fact Anjou, Touraino, and Maine declared for 
Arthur from the first, and did not waver at all in their 
allegiance. The drama also re|)resents the imprisonment 
and death of Arthur as occurring in England ; while in 
fact he was first put under guard in the castle of Falriise, 
and afterwards transferred to a dungeon in the castle of 
Rouen, from whence he was never known to come out 
alive. These, however, arc immaterial points in the course 
of the drama, save as the latter has the eflect of bringing 
Arthur nearer to the homes and hearts of the Eriglisk peo- 
ple ; who would natunilly be more apt to resent his death, 
if it occurred at their <iwn doors. Other departures from 
fact there are, which may easily lie justified, as being more 
than made up by a gain of ^Iramatic tnith and effect Such, 
for instance, are the freeiloins taken with CoiisUince, who, 
in the ptayy remains a widow after the death of her first 
husband, and survivt*s to Wwail the captivity of her son and 
the wreck of his hopi*s ; hut who, in fact, after a short wid- 
owhooil was married to (tuv of Tlumars, and died in 1201, 
the year before Arthur fell into the hands of his uncle. A 
breach of histor)' every way justifiable, since it gives an 
occasion, not otherwise to be had, for some noble outpour- 
ings of maternal grief and tenderness. And the mother's 
transports of sorrow might well consist with a second 
marriage, though to have representeil her thus would have 
impaired the pathos of her situation, and at the same time 
have been a needless embarrassment of the action. It is 
enough that so she would have felt and spoken, had she 
been still alive ; her pro|ier character being thus allowed to 
transpire in circumstances which she did not live to see. 

But, of the jMtifkfbk departures from fact, the greatest 
oonsiato in anticipating by several years the papal instiga- 
tions as the cause of the war in which Arthur was taken 
prisoner. For in reality Romo had no hand in setting on 
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that war; it waa undertaken, aa we have seen, by Philip of 
hia own will and for hia own ends ; there being no mptnre 
betwem John and the Pope till some time after Arthur 
had diaappeared. But the laws of dramatic effect often 
require that the force and import of divera actual events 
be condensed and massed together. To disperse the in- 
terest over many details of action involves such a weaken- 
ing of it as poetry does not tolerate. So that the Poet was 
eminently judidous in this instance of concentration. The 
conditions of right dramatic interest clearly required some- 
thing of the kind. United, the several events might stand 
in the drama; divided, they must fall. Thus the course of 
the play in this matter was fitted to secure as much of 
actnd truth as could be told dramatically without defeat- 
ing the purpose of the telling. Shakespeare has many 
luq>py instances of such condensation in his liistorical 
pieces. 

The reign of iUng John was specially remarkable as be- 
ing the dawn of genuine English nationality, such as it has 
continued substantially to the present day. And the fanlts 
and crimes of the sovereign seem to have had the effect of 
testing and so toughening the national unity ; just as cer- 
tain diseases in infancy operate to strengthen the constitu- 
tion of the man, and thus to prepare him for the struggles 
of lift. England was then wrestled, aa it were, into the 
be^^nnings of that Just, sturdy, indomitable self-reliance, 
or telfhood, which she has ever once so gloriously main- 
t^ed. 

The Poet’s vigorous and healthy national spirit is 
strongly manifested in the workmanship of JRny John. 
Faloonbtidge serves as a chorus to give a right political 
interpretation of the events and action of the play. To 
Um, Jdlin impmonates the uni^ and miycsty at ^ na- 
tion ; so that dsftotion ftom him tends to nothing leas tiian 
nstional diasolntion. Whatever he may be as a man, as 
King Patriotism has no way bat to stand by him at a}] 
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kazards; for tfft hgfats and interests of England are in* 
separably bound op with the reverence of bis person and 
the maintenance of his title. The crimes of the individoal 
most not be allowed to peril the independence and life of 
the nation. Thus, in Falconbridge^s view, England can 
only rest true to herself by sticking to the King against all 
comers whatsoever. And such, undoubtedly, is the right 
idea of the English State, and of the relation which the 
Crown bears to the other parts of her political Constitution. 
No philosophy or statesmanship has got beyond Shaken 
speare in the mastery of this principle. And this principle 
is the moral backbone of the drama, however the poetry of 
it may turn upon other |>oi nt8. 

As for 
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at a rather iincons^ 

The characteri/jition of Ifiny John corresponds very 
well, in the degree of excellence, with the perio<l to which 
1 have on other grounds assigned tiie writing. Much of it, 
and indeed nearly all, at least in the germs and outlines, 
was taken from The Troubieeome Betyn ; and the use of 


• Hsrs a brief portion; “John. ImnniHent once in re^tlnu on fiilee sap- 
poKli, is to now in Uw wick«l nsmovai of weak enemies and In the dangeroas 
pfovoeati<m of strong opposition. He contrires the mnrder of the harmless 
AithtEur« end irritates the aheady-dlstarbed Church by (besb extortloos. The 
legits Fandtilf, a nui'^ter of Haehisvelian poUey, watches these eirors, and 
bulklt apeo them the new unhallowed kagae between Fiance and Roms; 
with sold blood hs speoulates bow Arthur's death may be occasioned by a 
Fkaneb fainurton, and this again may be advanced by the accasation produ^ 
by lbs murder. This practical prophecy is fulAUed: the coutim* becomes 
Ulindyt the Klng^s evil conscience is roused; suspiciously he has himself 
emwaid a asoond Ume, and this roakee his noblei suspicious also. The mur- 
tesf Arthur semes lo their hearing; they rswdt Asm the King. A new 
league ia fonnad betwaen the English vassals on the one side and 
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the borrowed matter discovers a mark-worthy exercise of 
judgment in much retrenching of superfluities, in not a 
Httle moral pui^ng and refining, in skilful recasting of 
fiaatnres, and in many ennobling additions. 

The delineation of the English barons is made to reflect 
the tumnltuous and distracted condition of the time, when 
the best men were inwardly divided and fluctuating between 
the claims of parliamentary election and actual possession 
on the one side, and the rights of lineal succession on the 
other. Ill sucb a conflict of duties and motives, the moral 
sense often drawing sharply at odds with urgent political 
considerations, the clearest heads and most upright hearts 
are apt to lose their way; nor perba|>s is it much to be 
wondered at if in such a state of things self-interest, the 
one constant motive of human action, gain such headway 
at last as to swamp all other regards. The noble and vir- 
tuous Salisbury successfully resists this depraving tendency 
indeed, yet the thorns and dangers of the time prove too 
much for his judgment. From the outset ho is divided 
between allegiance to John and to Arthur, till the crimes 
and cruelties of the former throw him tpiitc over to the 
side of the latter. Humanity outurrestles nationality in his 
breast, and this even to the sacrifice of humanity itself, as 
matters turn : his scrupulous preference of moral to pru- 
dential regards draws him into serious error ; which, to be 
sure, his rectitude of purpose is prompt to retnice, but not 

FniiiceamI thePopeon tho other; iind the Fiwich Dsnphln on hb 

“ pirt ft tor«ftcli«ixra» deiith for the tniltor* to KnsUnH. Memiwhlle the ihsHbl 
ftud pcorplexftd John ksiei hb old counts® conflftenf^ *o fur, thftt ho tftkiM 
hb had m ft lief IVom the Pope, ftnd enter* Into n shamelhl tieety of tnbjee- 
tion to the moel rlmlent of hb enemfe*. The Klnjr hfte forgotten hb former 
wWeh the enemy hM now Ummed fW>m him; he tun» hb herd* 
fflfti ftfifoitl poor pfopheb, only to benumb hb rupentlUouf foftr; 
hb en ergy b p m- The muifttufftlnew of nil theee eomplicftted ftlHanees 
U mw speedily nmnlfoited? the Jeegoe between Rnidsad »nd the Fftpsey. 
thftt between the Pepeey end Frmiee, thet between Frence ftud the Ihip 
ibb vmeftli, eniw»lw>k(» op, without ftttfttoliig the 
they ehsiiie dumxghoot Into the ufttural eomi^r whieh eeveied mtifene 
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till the mistake has nearly crippled his power for good. 
His course well illnstrates the peril to which goodness, 
more sensitive than fur-sighted, is exposed in such a hard 
tussle of antagonist principles. In the practical exigencies 
of life, doing the best we can for tliose who stand nearest 
us is often nobler tliaii living up to our own ideal. So 
there are times when men must set up their rest to stand by 
their country, right or wrong, and not allow any faults of 
her rulers to alienate them from her cause. Sometimes 
the highest sacrifice which Providence recpiirys of us is that 
of our finer moral feelings, iiay, even of our sense of duty 
its(*lf^ to the rough ciccvisions of patriotism. Is it that our 
own HiiJvatiori may even depend on w^illingness to be lost 
for the saving of others? All this is rarely exemplified in 
Salisbury, who, by the way, was the famous William Long- 
sw'ord, natural son to Henry the Second, and so hali-brother 
to John. It is eoiisidenible that our better feelings stay 
with him even when the more it‘ckles8 spirit and coarser 
nature of i<^alconbridgt‘ carry otf our judgment. 

The King, as ho stands in authentie historj% was such 
a piece of irredeeiiiahle depravity, so tlmroiighly weak- 
headed, rotten-hearted, and bloudy-handcHl, that to set biin 
forth truly without seeming to Ik* dealing in caricature or 
lampoon, n*quirtHl no little art. The Poet was under the 
necessity, in some sort, of leaving his qualities to bo 
infiTred, instead of showing them dirt*otly : the point was, 
to disguise his meannesses, and yet so to onlcr the disguise 
as to suggest that it covere<I something too vile to lie seen. 
And what could better infer his slinking, eowartlly, malig- 
nant spirit, than liis two scenes with Ilubert ? Here he 
haa neither the boldness to look bis pur|K»se in the fece, 
nor the rectitude to dismiss it ; so he has mi wi\y but to 
^ dodge and palter in the shifts of lowniess^: he tries by 
huita and fiiwning innuendoes to scnuire the passage of his 
thought into eflt»et, without committing himself to any 
]rCi{ion|ul^Uty for it ; and wants another to be the agent of 
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his will, and 7 «t bear the blame as if acting of his own 
aooord. And afterwards, when the consequences begin to 
press upon him, he accuses the aptness of the instmm«it 
as the cause of his suggestion ; and the only sagacity he 
displays is in shirking the responsibility of his own g^lty 
purpose; his sneaking, selfish fear inspiring him with a 
quickness and fertility of thought far beyond his capadty 
under any nobler influences. 

The chief trouble with John in the play is, that he con- 
ceives himself in a false position, and so becomes himself 
fidse to his position in the hope of thereby rendering it 
secure. He has indeed ftr better reasons for holding the 
throne than he is himself aware of) and the utter selfishness 
of bis aims is what keeps him from seeing them. Hu soul 
is so bemired in personal regards, that he cannot rise to any 
considerations of patriotism or public 8|iirit. Tlie idea of 
wearing the crown as a sacred trust from the nation never 
once enters his head. And this is all because he lacks the 
nobleness to rest his title on national grounds ; or because 
be is himself too lawless of spirit to feel the majesty with 
which the national law has invested him. As the interest 
and honour of England have no place in his thoughts, so be 
feels as if be had stolen the throne, and appropriated it to 
his own private use. This consciousness of bad motives 
naturally fills him with daric suspicions and sinister designs. 
As be is without the inward strength of noble aims, so he 
does not feel outwardly strong; his bad motives put him 
upon urag means as bad for securing himself; and he can 
tiiink of DO way to clinch bis tenure but by meanness and 
wrong. Thus his sense of inherent baseness has the effect 
of casting him into disgraces and crimes ; his very stings 
of self>reproaeh driving him on from bad to worse. If he 
bad the manhood to trust his cause frankly with the natioB, 
as rig^itfy comprehending his' trust, he would be strong in 
the nation^s support; but this be is too mean to see. 

Kor is John less wanting in manly fortitude titan in 
Bumd principle: be has not theooun^ even to be daiii|^ 
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and resolutely wicked; that is, there is no backbone of 
truth in him either for good or for evil. Insolent, heart- 
swollen, defiant under success, he becomes utterly abject 
and cringing in disaster or reverse. ^ Even so doth valoui^s 
show and valour’s worth divide in storms of fortune.” 
When his wishes arc crowned, he struts and talks big; but 
a slight whirl in the wind of chance at once twists him oflT 
his pins and lays him sprawling in the mud. That his 
seeming greatness is but the distention of gas, appears in 
that the touch of pain or loss soon pricks him into an utter 
collapse. So that we may almost apply to him what Ulys- 
ses says of Achilles in Troilus and Cres$ida: 

“ Pemse^a'd he with greatness ; 
and Kpeokii not to himself, but with a pride 
That <|uarTehi at self- breath : imagin'd worth 
Holds in his blood such swoln an<l hot discourse. 

That 'twixt liis mental and his active parts 
Singdom'd Achilles in commotion rsgea. 

And hatters down himself." 

And as, in his cniven-kearted stdfishness, John cures noth- 
ing for EnglandV honour, nor even for his own as king, but 
only to retain the s|K>il of his self-imputed trespass; so he 
will at any time trade that honour away, and will not mind 
eating dirt to the King of France or to the Pope, so be 
nouiy keep his place. 

All this was no doubt partly owing to the demontlixing 
influences of tlie time. And how deeply those influences 
worked is well sliown in the hoary-headed fraud and hearts 
lessness of priesteraii as represented in Cardinal Pandulf; 
who makes it bis special business to abuse the bigliost fac- 
ulties to the most refined ill purposes; with subtle and tor- 
tuous casuistry explaining away |>erfidy, treachery, and 
murder into works of righteousness. The arts of deceit 
could hardly have come to be used with such unetious self- 
approval, but from a long discipline of ei vilised „selfis hnem 
iu mdeavouring to prevent or to parry the assaults of vio- 
*lmm and barbarism. For, in a state of continual danger 
voi. II. % 
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and insecurity, cultivated intelligence is naturally drawn to 
defend itself by subtlety and craft. The ethereal weapons 
of reason and sanctity are powerless upon men stiipeliea 
by brutal passions; and this is too apt to generate even in 
the best charactei-s a habit of seeking safety by ‘^bowdng 
their gray dissimulation into whatever causes they take in 
hand. Which, I susj>ect, would go far to explain the 
alleged system of pious frauds’'" once so little scrupled in 
the w^alks of religion and learning. Be this as it may, there 
was, it seems, virtue enough in the England of King John 
to bring her safe ami sound through the vast perils and cor- 
ruptions of the time. That reign was in truth the setMl-bed 
of those forces which have since made EnglamI so great 
and wise and free. 

All through the reigns of Henry the Seventh and Henry 
the Eighth, the lately-experience«l horrors of v\\ il slaughter 
in the York and Lancaster wars made thi* English people 
nervou.sly apprehensive as to tlie constMjui'ucc*s of a disputed 
title to the throne. This apprehension Inul by no means 
worn off in Shakespeare’s time: the nation was still e.v- 
tremely tenacious of the lineal succession, as the only pnic- 
ticable safeguard against the danger of rival claimants. 
The dogma of the divine right, which then got such head- 
way, "Was probably more or less the offspring of this senti- 
ment. It has often seemed to mc» that the Poet, in his 
sympathy with this strong national feeling, was swayed 
somewhat from the strict line of historic truth and reason, 
in ascribing John’s crimes and follies, and the evils of his 
reign, so much to a public distrust of his title. I question 
whether such distrust really hud jiny considerable hand in 
those evils. The King’s title was generally held at the 
time to be every way s<^iiiid and clear. The nervous dread 
of a disputed siictM^ion was mainly the growth of later 
experience, and then was putatively transferred to a time 
when, in &ct, it bad been little felt. And the anxiety to 
fence off the evils so <In*aded natunilly cauiK^d the powers 
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of the crown to Ije Htruiued up to a pitch liardly compati- 
ble with any degree of freedom ; insomuch that in no long 
time another civil war became necessary, to keep the liber- 
ties of England from being swallowed up in the Serboiiian 
bog of royal prerogative. In the apprehension of an expe- 
rienced danger on one side, men comparatively lost sight 
of an equal <langer on the other side. 

I suspect that the genius and art of Mrs. Siddons caused 
the critics of her time and their immediate succc»ssors to set 
a higher estimate upon the delineation of Constance than 
IS fully justified by the work itself. The part si*enis imleed 
to have lK‘en peculiarly suited to the powers of that remark- 
able actress; the wide range of moi>ds, and the tugging 
conflicts of passion, through which Constance passes, afford- 
ing scope enough ftir the most versatile gifts of delivery. 
If I am right in my notion, Shakespearian criticism has not 
even yet quite shaken off the spell thus east upon it. At 
all events, I find the critu*s still pitching their praise of the 
jiart in a somewhat higher key than I can persuade my 
voice to sound. The abatement, however, which I would 
make n*fer» not so much to the conception of the chanicter 
as to the style of the execution; which, it st^tuns to me, is 
far fn>m displaying tin* Poet's full strength and inwardness 
with iiatun\ Then^ is in many of ln*r s|H»>eches a re<lun- 
dan<>y of rhetoric and verbal ingenuity, giving them a to<i 
theatrical relish. The style thus falls under a reproof well 
expressed in this very play: 

** When worknifu striw to do bettor than well. 

They do confound their «kill in covctoiHiics^.’* 

m 

In pursuantH' of the same though^ Baeon finely n^marks 
the great pnietioul dfflerence lietwVen the love of excellence 
and the love of excelling. And so here w^e seem to have 
rather too much of that elal>orato artificialness w'hieh 
springs more from ambition than firom inspinition. But 
:the ftult is among those which I have elsewhere noted as 
^marking the workitianship of the Poet's earlier |Ku*iod. 
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The idea pervading the delineation is well stated by Uaa- 
Ktt as ** the excess of maternal tenderness, i*endered desper- 
ate by the fickleness of fnends and the injustice of fortune, 
and made stronger in will, in proportion to the want of all 
other power.” In the judgment of Gervinus, ‘‘ambition 
spurred by maternal love, matenial love fired by ambition 
and womanly vanity, form the distinguishing features ” of 
Cionstance; and he fiirther describes her as “a woman 
whose weakness amounts to grandeur, and whose virtues 
sink into weakness.” I am not indeed greatly in love with 
this brilliant way of putting things; but (ver\'iiius is apt to 
be substantially right in such matters. My owm tamer 
view is that the character, though draw'ii in the In^st of situ - 
ations for its amiability to appear, is not a very amiable 
one. Herein the play is perhaps the truer to history; as 
the chroniclers make Constance out rather selfisli and Ereak ; 
not so religious in motherhood but that she betrayed a 
somewhat unvenerable impatieaice of widowhood. Never- 
j theless it must be owned that the soul of maternal grief 
and affection speaks from her lips with not a little majesty 
of pathos, and occasionally flows in strains of the most 
melting tenderness. I know not how the voice of a moth- 
er’s sorrow could discourse more eloquently than in these 
lines; 

** firief ftllji the room up of my aUsent child. 

Lies in his bed, ¥mlka up and down with me ; 

Puts oil hia pretty looks, repeats his words. 

Remembers me of all his gracious |>artii, 

Stuffs out his vacant gannents with hb form : 

Then, have 1 reason to be fond of grief.** 

Nor is there any overstraining of nature in the imagery 
here used ; for the speaker’s passion is of just the right 
kind and d^;ree to kindle the imagination into the richest 
and finest utterance. 

On the other band^ the general effect of her sorrow is 
marred by too great an inflimon of anger, and she shows 
too much pride, sel^will, and volubility of soom, to have 
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tbe full touch of our BympatbicH. TIiub, when Eleanor 
coarsely provokes her, she retorts in a strain of still coarser 
railing ; and the bandying of taunts and slurs between them, 
each not caring what she says, so her speech bites the other, 
is about equally damaging to them both ; a storm of mutual 
abuse, in which there is neither moilesty nor wit. It is true, 
she meets with very sore trials of patience, but these can 
hardly be said to open any springs of sweetness or beauty 
within her. When she finds that her heart’s dear cause is 
sacrificed to the schemes of politicians; when it turns out 
that the King of France and the Archduke of Austria are 
driving their own ends in her name, and only pretending 
pity for her and conscience of right, to cover their selfish 
projects, the heart-wringing disappointment inflames her 
into outbuivts of sarcastic bitterness and st*oni ; her speech 
is stinging and spiteful, and sounds cpiite as much of the 
intemperate scold as of the sorrowing and disconsolate 
mother. The impression of her behaviour in these points 
is w’dl desc'ribed by Gervinus: “ What a variety of feeling 
is expresju'd in those twenty lines wIutc she inquires 
anxiously afler the truth of that which shocks her to hear! 
How’ her griel^ so long as she is alone, restrains itself in 
calmer anguish in the vestibule of despair ! how it first bursts 
forth 111 the presence of others in powerless revenge, rising 
to a curse which brings no hU^ssing to herscdf! ainl how 
atoningly liehind all this unw'omanly nige lies the foil of 
maternal love ! We should Ih' moved with too violent a 
pity for this love, if it did not weaken our interest by its 
want of mcHlenition ; we should tuni away from the vit>- 
lence of the woman, if the strength of her niatenial afleo- 
tion did not irresistibly enchain us.'' 

As Shakespeare uschI the allowable license of art in 
stretching Uie life of Constance lieyond its actual date, that 
he might enrich his worlf with tlie ehHjuence of a mother’s 
love ; so he took a like freeilom in making Arthur younger 
than the iQicts prescribed, that he niigtit in larger meiisure 
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pour in the sweetness of ohildish innocence and wit. Both 
of these departures from strict historic order are highly 
judicious; at least they are auij>Iy redeemed by the dra- 
matie wealth which comes in fitly through them. And in the 
case of Arthur there is the further gain, that the sparing 
of his eyes is owing to his potency of tongue and the 
piercing touch of gentleness ; whereas in the history he is 
indebted Tor this to his strength of ami. The Arthur of 
the play is an artless, gentle, natund-liearted, but high- 
spirited, eloquent boy, in whom we have the voice of nature 
pleading for nature^s rights, unrestrained by pride of cliar- 
acter or place; who at first brav.s his uncle, because set 
on to do so by his mother; and afterwards fears him, yet 
knows not why, because his heai*t is too full of ‘‘the holiness 
of youth” to conceive how any thing so treacherous and 
unnatural can be, as that which he fears. And he not only 
? has a most tender and loving disfiosition, such as cruelty 
^ itself ciin hardly resist, but is also persuasive ami wise far 
beyond his years ; though his power of thought and magic 
of speech are so managed as rather to aid the impression 
of his childish age. Observe, too, how in the scene with 
Hubert his very terror openites in him a sort of pretemat- 
1 and inspires him to a course of innocent 

' and unconscious cunning, — the perfect art of perfect art* 
Of the scene in question Hazlitt justly says, , 
“ If anything ever were penned, heart-jiiercing, mixing the 
extremes of terror and pity, of that which shocks and that ^ 
which soothes the mind, it is this scene.” Yet even here 
the tender pathos of the loving and lovely Imy is marred 
with some quirks of wit,” such as I can hardly believe 
the Poet would have allowed in his best days. In Arthur’s 
djring speech, — ** O me ! my nucleus spirit is in these stones,” 
— onr impression against John is most artfrilly heightened ; 
all his foregoing inhumanity being, as it were, gathered and 
concentrated into an echo. — Shakespeare has several times 
thrown the witchery of his genius into pictures of nursery 
life, bringing children upon the scene, and delighting ua 
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tiritb their innocent archness and sweet-witted prattle; as in 
the case of Mamillius in Tht. Winters Tale^ and of Lady 
Macduff and her son ; but Arthur is his most powerful and 
chamiing piece in that line. That his grea^ simple, manly 
h(‘art loved to play with childhood, is indee<l evident 
enough. Nor is it the least of his claims to our reverence, 
as an organ of Nature’s bland and benignant wisdom. 

The reign of King John furnished no characters fully an- 
swering the conditions of high drsunatic interest. To meet 
this want, therefore, tliere was in‘ed of one f»r more rgwc- 
sentative characters, — persons in whom should be centred 
and consolidated various elements of national character, 
which were in fact dispersed through many individuals ; or 
a boiling down of the diffuscnl old John Bull into an ideal 
specimen. And such is F'alconbridge, with his fiery flood J 
of Norman vigour liounding through his veins, his im‘pres- 
sible dance of animal spirits, his athletic and frolics«>me wit, 
his big, brave, manly lieart, his biting sword, and his tongue 
equally biting ; his soul prootariiiourcMl against all tear save 
that of doing what were wrong or mean. 

The TrouMeeomr siipplicHl the name, and also a 

alight hint towanls the character: 

•* Next llu'fii a iMstard of Xhv King 
A hardy wild-hoad, rough aud vpnturou.^^” 

But the delineation is thoroughly Shakespearian, is crammed 
brimfhl of the Poet’s most pt*culiar mental life; so tliat the 
man is as different as can well be conceiveil from any thing 
ever dreamed of in the older play. And, what is sjieeially 
worth the noting, Shakespeare clearly emlHHiies in him his 
own sentiment of natifunUity, iwurs his hearty, fiiIl-soule<i 
English spirit into him and through him ; so that the char- 
acter iS| at least in the political sense, truly representative 
of the author; — all this, however, without the slightest 
tinotnre of ^^tism or self-obtrusion ; the pure nationality 
of the extricated flrom all personal and partisan mix- 
tures, 8<h to Palooubridge, both head and heart, the King, 
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as before remarked, is truly the Impersonation of the Sta|s , 
and he surrounds the throne with all those nobilities of 
thought, and all those ideas of majesty and rererence, 
which are wanting in John himself. He thus regards the 
crown just as the wearer ought to regard it. Withal he is 
iully alive to the wrong-headedness and moral baseness of 
the King; but the office is to him so sacred as the palla- 
dium of national unity mid |ile^ Jhat he will allow neither 
himself nor others in his presence to speak disrespectfully 
of the man. 

Falconbridge is strangely reckless of appearances. But 
his heart is evidently much better than his tongue : from 
his speech you might sup|>o8e gain to be his God of gods; 
but a far truer language, which he uses without knowing it, 
tells you that gain is to him just no go<1 at all : he talks as 
if he cared for nothing but self-interest, while his works 
proclaim a spirit framed of disinterestedness; his action 
thus quietly giving the lie to his words ; this too in such 
sort as establishes the more firmly his inward truth. Ilis 
course in this behalf springs partly from an impulse of an- 
tagonism to the prevailing spirit about him, where he sees 
great swollen pretences to virtue without a particle of the 
thing itself. What he most of all almininates is the pursuit 
of selfish and sinister ends under the garb of religion ; piety 
on the tongue with covetousness in the heart fills him with 
intense disgust; and his repugnance is so strong, that it 
sets him spontaneously upon assuming a garb of selfishness 
to cover his real conscientiousness of mind and purpose. 
So too, secretly, he is as generous as the Sun, but his gen- 
erosity puts on an affectation of rudeness or something 
worse : be will storm at you, to bluff you off from seeing 
the kindness he is doing you. Of the same stripe is bis ha- 
tred of cruelty and meanness : while these things are rife 
about him, be never gets angry or makes any quarrel with 
them ; on the contrary, he laughs and breaks sinewy jests 
over them, as if he thought them witty and smart: upon 
witnessing the heartless and unprindpM bargaining of the 
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Kings, he passes it off jocosely as a freak of the ‘^mad 
world,” and verbally frames for himself a plan that smacks 
somewhat of the policy ” ; then, instead of acting out what 
he thus seems to relish as a capital thing, he goes on to 
shame down, as far as may be, all such baseness by an 
example of straightforward nobleness and magnanimity. 
Then too, with all his laughing roughness of speech and 
iron sternness of act, so blunt, bold, and downright, he is 
nevertheless full of humane and gentle feeling. With what 
burning eloquence^ of indignation <loes he denounce the sup- 
posed murder of Arthur! though he has no thought of 
allotting his claims to the throne ag:iinst the present occu- 
pant. lie abhors the deed as a crime: but to his keen, 
honest eye it is also a stupendous blumler; and he deplores 
it as such, because its huge offensivtaiess to KiiglatuVs heart 
is what makes it a blunder, and because he is himself in full 
sympathy with the national conscaenee, which cannot but 
be shocked at its hideous criminality. So it may be 
doubted whether he more resents the wickedness or the 
stupidity of the act. And how much it im|ieril8 the State 
is reViealcd to him in the hard strain it makes on his own 
determined allegiance. 

The Poet manages >vith great art that h^ileonbridge may 
be held to John tliroughout the play by ties which he is too 
clear of head and too upright of heart to think of nuioun- 
cing. In the first place, he has lieen highly trusted and hon- 
oureil by the King, and he canndt In? ungrateful. Then 
again, in his clear-sighttMl ami comprehensive public spirit, 
the diverse interests that split others into factions, and 
plunge them into de.adly strife, are snux>thly reconciled: 
political reganis work even more than jiersonal gratitude, 
to keep him steadfast to the King; and he is ready with 
tongue and swoitl to beat down whatsoever anywdiere ob- 
atnieta a broad and generous nationality. In the inter- 
ooune of State functionaries, he, to be sure, pays little heed 
to the delicacies and refinements of political diplomacy: 
ilia plain^ frank nature either scorns them or is insensible to 
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them : bat his patriotism is thoroughly sound and true, and 
knows no taste of fear; and whatever foreign assailants 
dare to touch England or England’s honour, he is for pound* 
ing them straight out of the way, and will think of no 
alternative but to be poun«led out of the way by them. — 
As a representative character, he stands next to Falstaff. 
Thoroughly Gothic in features and proportions, and as 
thoroughly English in temper and spirit, his presence rays 
life and true manliness into every part of the drama. Is it 
strange that a nation which could grow such originals 
should have beaten all the rest of the world in every thing 
useful and beautiful and great? 


KINO MCHARD THE SECOND. 

Ejno Richard tbb Second is first heard of through 
an entry in the Stationers* register, dated August 29, 1597. 
The play was published in the course of the same year, but 
without the author’s name. The same text was issueil 
again in 1598, with ** By William Shakespeare ” in the title- 
page. There was a third issue in 1608, the title-page hav- 
ing the words, “With new additions of the Parliament- 
Scene, and the deposing of King Richard.” These additions 
are in Act iv. scene 1, <4>inprising a hun<lred and sixty-four 
lines, or about half the Act. A fourth quarto edition ap- 
peared in 1615, the text being the same as in that of 1608. 
Of course the play reappeared along with the others in the 
folio of 1628. In the folio text, however, several passages, 
including in all just fifty lines, are unaccountably wanting; 
the omissions, in some cases, making a palpable break in the 
continnity of the sense. The text of 1507 is, I believe, 
generally allowed to be the best of the five, except as rq^atds 
the additions of 1608 ; each later issue retaining Uie ttmm 
of the eariier, wiUi new onoi of its own. 
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As to the date of the composition, we have nothing de- 
oisiye beyond the entry at the Stationeni\ Malone assigns 
the writing to 1598; Chalmers, to 1596; and others, to 
various dates between those two. To the best of my judg-| 
ment, the internal evidence of style, the abundance off 
rhymes, the frequent passages of elaborate verbal triflings 
the smooth-flowing current of the verse, and the compani4 
tive nncompactness of texture, make strongly in favour of! 
as early a date as 1594, when the author was thirty year^ 
old. In all these respects, a comparison of the play witfa( 
the First Part of JTm// Henry the Fourth, which could notj 
have been written later than 1597, will, I think, satisfy 
almost any one that there must have l>een an interval of 
several years between the two. And we have another sort 
of argument which, it seiuns to me, carries no little force 
towanis the same conclusion. The first four Books of 
DanieFs History of the Viril War»^ three of which are 
wholly occnipied with the closing pas.sages of Riehanrs 
government and lifts were originally published in 1595. 
Samuel Daniel w:is a star, not indeed of the first magni- 
tude, nor }K?rhapH of the si^conil, but yet a star in that 
matchless constellation of wits conteinponiry with Elizabeth 
and James which has since made England the brightness 
of the whole earth. As he was himself a writer of plays, 
and an a8i>inint for dramatic honours, it is hanlly to be 
I supposed that he would be away from the theatrt^ when 
’“tlF applatme, delight, the w’onder of our stage” w*as mak- 
'ing the place glorious with his “ Delphic lines.” 

The fMM?m and the play in question have several pass^igins 
so similar in thought and language as to aigue that one 
of the authors must have drawn from the other. This, 
to be sure, wUl of itself conclude nothing as to which way 
the obligation ran. But there is another sort of resem- 
blanoe much more to the point. Shakcbpeare, in strict 
keeping with the nature and purpose of his work, makes 
the Queen, in mind, character, and de|>orlinent, a full- 
grown woman ; whereas, in fimt, she was at the time mily 
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twelve years old, having been married when she was but 
eight : a liberty of art. every way justifiable in an historical 
drama, and such as he never scruples to use when the 
proper ends of dramatic representation may be furthered 
thereby. On the other hand, the plan of Daniefs poem, 
and also the bent of his mind, caused him to write, for the 
most part, with the historical accunic*y of a chronicle, inso- 
much that the fine vein of poetry which was in him hardly 
had fair play, being ovennuch hanipertnl by the rigidity of 
litend truth. Yet ho makes a similar departure from fact 
in reg:ird to the Queen, represent uig her very much as she 
is in the play. The point, then, is, that such a departure, 
however justifiable in either cjise, seems more likely to 
have been original in the play than in the poem: in the 
former it grew naturally from the purpose of the wtwk and 
the usual methotl of the workman ; in the latter its cause 
appears to be nither in the force of example : in other 
words, Shakespeare was more likely to th> it bec^ause, artis- 
tically, it ought so to Ik* ; Daniel, la'cause it had l>een so 
done with success. And it is considenible that Daniel 
pushes the divergence from historic tnith even further than 
Shakespeare ; in which excess we may e:isily detect the in- 
fluence of a ino<leI: for that which proceeds by the reason 
and law of Art naturally stops with them ; but in proceed- 
ing by the measure of examples and eflects such is not the 
case; and hence it is that imitation is so apt to exaggerate 
whatever traits it fastens on. To all whi<‘h if we add, as 
we justly may, that Ixith this and tin* other n*sembhuici« 
are such withal as would naturally r<*sult from the impres- 
sions of the stages the w'hole makes at least something of 
probability for the p^iint in question. It has indcMnl been 
urged further, that in certain other respects Daniel here 
rises, much mor<» than his wont, almve the tame, dry level 
of &ct as he found it delivered in the chronicles ; as if 
some special insfuration from without had in this case lifted 
him to a higher style; but I have to eontem that snch 
afgiirnents seem quite too sliaky to be trusted with moob 
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Some question has been made as to whether the ^ad* 
ditions ” first printed in the quarto of 1608 were written 
at the same time with the rest of the play. The judgment 
of, I believe, all the best critics is that they were ; and 
such is clearly my own. They are all of a piece with the 
surrounding portions : there is nothing either in the style, 
the matter, or the connection of them, to argue or even to 
imlieate in the slightest degree a different period of work- 
manship. Nor is this judgment at all hindererl by the fact 
of their non-appearance in the two earlier issues of the play. 
For Sllizabeth w^as then on the throne; to whose ears the 
deposing of monarelis was a very ungrateful theme, esj>e- 
cially after the part she had in deposing from lx>th crowm 
and life her enchanting and ill-stanred kinswoman, the w^itty 
and l>eautifiil Marj' of Scotland. Her sensitiveness in this 
behalf was shown on various iM-casions. Thus in 1599 
Hayward barely escaptMl prosecution for his IIhU>ry of 
King Jlenrg the Fourths which related the de|H>sing of 
Richard ; all iKrauw* of the QueenV extreme jealou*^y lest 
the matter should be ilrawn into a precedent against herself. 
8o that, supposing those ‘*a4lditions" to liave Ixhmi a part 
of the play as originally written, it is prt*tty certain that 
no publisher would have dariMl to issue them, however they 
may have bc*eii allowcnl on the stagt*. 

Then* w'as certainly one and ptahaps tw’o other plays in 
Shakespean^V time on the subject of Hiehanl the Second. 
Tills we leam iK'Vond penidveiitun* from Dr. Simon For- 
man, the }istrologt*r and qu.ack, wluise Diary I have aln*aily 
quoted in eon niH't ion with The Winter\^ Taie, Under date 
of April 80, UUl, he notes the perfonnance of a play calltHl 
Jticharfi the Second at the Glolie theatn*; adding such 
particulars of the plot and action as make it evident that 
the piny could not have been Shakespeare’s, though per- 
formed at the theatre for which he had so long been useii 
to write. The detaila nottHl by Forman asivrtain the piece 
to have embraced the insurrection of Wat Tiler and Jadt 
Straw, with various other matters m*curring Indore the out* 
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break of the quarrel between Bolingbroke and Norfolk. 
Forman says nothing about the deposing of Richard; an 
event which he w ould hardly have failed to mention, had 
it formed any pjirt of the play. 

This brings me to a curious affiiir of State which took 
place in 1601. It appears that in February of that year 
the partisans and accomplices of Essex, in pursuance of the 
conspii-acy they hatl formed, and to further the insurrec- 
tion they had planned, procured a play to be acted, where- 
in the deposing of Richard the Second w:is represented. 
The nifair is briefly related in Camtlen’s AnnaUt^ and the 
main points of it are fiirther known from Lord Bacon^s 
official papers concerning “ the treason of Itobert, Earl of 
Essex.” Bacon^s statement tallies exactly with another 
document lately discovered in the State-Paper Office. 
This ascertains that on the 18th of February, 1661, Augus> 
tine Phillips, a meml)er of the same theatrical company 
with Shakespeare, was examined under oath, in supjmrt of 
the prosecution, by Chi<*f.Iu8tic€* Popham, Justice Ander- 
son, and Sergeant Fenner. Phillips testified that a few 
days before some of Essex’s partisans had applied, in his 
presence, to the leaders of the (ilolie comp;uiy, “ to have 
the play of the deposing and killing of King Richard the 
Second played the Saturday next, promising to give them 
forty shillings more than their ordinary ” for playing it. 
Phillips also testified that he and his fellows had (letermined 
to act some other play, “ holding the play of King Richard 
to be so old, and so long out of use, tliat they should have 
small or no. company at it,” but that the extra forty shil- 
lings induced them to change their purjiose, and do as they 
were requested. 

Until this deposition came to light, it was not known 
what theatrical company had undertaken the performance 
for which the (Hends of Estufx were prosecuted. We now 
know that it was the company to whidi Sbakes|i6ara 
belonged, and by which his play had for lome time been 
owned and oftm acted. It ta nowiae likely, as we have 
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seen, that the piece beapoken by the conspirators was the 
same which Forman witnessed ten years later. It is indeed 
possible that the play so bespoke may have been a third 
one on the same subject, that has not elsewhere been heard 
of; but this, to say the least, ap{>ears highly improbable. 
To be sure, the play engaged for that occasion is spoken of 
as being ^ so old, and so long out of use,^^ that it was not 
likely to draw an audience ; which circumstance has been 
rather strongly urged against supposing it to have been 
Shakespeare^s. But these words need not infer any more 
than that the play had lost the chann of novelty; a thing 
which, considering the marvellous fertility of the time in 
dramatic production, might w^ell enough have come about 
in the course of five or six years. 

My own judgment, therefore, is, that Shakespeare^s King 
XicAard the Second was written as early as loUi; that it is 
the play referre<l to in the trial of Essi^x and his accom- 
plices; and that for reasons of State the <ieposition-scene 
was withheld from the prt»ss till some time after the acces- 
sion of J:aiies the First, when such re;isoiis were no longer 
held to be of any force. 

The leading events of lung Richard the Sf^ondy and all 
the persons except the Qm^en, the wliole sul)stanee, action, 
and interest, are pundy historical, with only such heightening 
of effect, such vividness of colouring, and such vitiil in- 
vigoration, as poetry cun mid without marring or displacing 
the truth of history; the Poet having entirtdy forborne 
that fhHfdom of art in representative character which else- 
where issue^l in such delectations as Falconbridge and 
FalstaflT. For the materials of the dr:iimu Shakespeare 
need not have gone In^vond the pagi's of Iloliiished; and 
it is certain that he 4lrew iliiwtly frt>m that source ; though 
there are several pass:igf»s which show trjioes of his reading 
in the older work of Hall. In the current of Hohnshed’s 
nirrative, the quarrel of Bolingbroke and Norfolk strikes 
in so abmplly, is so inexplicable in its origin, and so teem- 
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ing with great results, as to form, naturally and of itself 
the beginning of the manifold national tragedy which 
ends only with the catastrophe of IRng Richard the Third. 
The cause indeed of that quarrel is hardly less obscure in 
the history than in the play : it stands out almost as some- 
thing uncaused, so that there was no need of going behind 
it; while at the same time it proves the germ of such a 
vast and varied procession of historical events as to acquire 
the highest importance. 

It may throw some light on the action of the play to 
revert briefly to a few antecedent points of history. — At 
the death of his grandfather, Edward the Third, in June, 
1877, Richanl was only in his eleventh year ; a very hand- 
some boy, with fair gifts of mind, and not without amiable 
dispositions, but of just about the right age to be spoiled 
by the influences of his position. Of course he was too 
young to be capable of nile, while the English had not yet 
learned how to bridge over the nonage of their king by a 
settled regency. The youth was fond of pleasure, careless 
of expense, and aj)t to love those who humoured his fancies ; 
and in eflect the State soon became a prey to rapacious and 
unprincifded sycophants. Of his three uncles, the Dukes 
of Lancaster, York, and Gloster, the latter was much the 
ablest; but, in an age of flerceness and turbulence, was 
chiefly distinguished for his fierce, turbulent, and despotic 
temper. Gloster undertook to root out ^ the caterpillars 
of the commonwealth ^ ; and his doings in this behalf so 
strengthened his influence, that in 1387 he drew into 
his own hands nearly the whole power of the State, 
and reduced the King to a mere cipher. In this career ho 
proved such a remorseless and sanguinary tjrrnnt, that some 
year and a half later Richanl 8uec<*eded, by a well-timed 
stroke of vigour, in shaking off the tyranny, and becoming 
his own master. The government then went on in a 
smoodi and tranquil course for several years ; during which 
lime a fresh batch of greedy and reckless Ikvorites got 
wanned into life ; Gloster used means to regain his tnYdceo 
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influence, and took advantage of hU seat in the Council to 
baffle and irritate the King, was the chief mover of every 
intrigue, the soul of every faction that opposed Richard^s 
wishes ; the King’s first wife, ** the good Queen Anne,” 
having died, he espoused the Princess Isabella of France, 
then in her eighth year. 

Emboldened by this alliance, the King in 1397 resolved 
to execute his long-cherished but deeply-dissembled scheme 
of vengeance agJiinst the Duke of Gloster. The matter 
was carried with great secrecy and despatch, Ricliard him- 
self leading the [miiy that went to af»prehend the Duke at 
his own castle. When Gloster, not dreaming what w’as on 
foot, came out to meet the King, he was forthurith delivered 
into the hands of Norfolk, who was then governor of Calais, 
and who, while pretending to conduct Gloster to the 
Tourer, spirited him away down the river, and across to 
Calais, and there lodged him in the castle. Richard’s fury, 
so long repressed, now broke loose. The Duke, in his 
alwcuice, was iinpeache«l of treason for what he had done 
ten years before. B<jlingbroke concurreii in this impeach- 
ment. When Norfolk was onlered to bring his prisoner 
before* the House, he replieil that he could not do so, as the 
Duke hatl suddenly died. Gloster w:is now out of the way^ 
anti, as it was gonenilly thought, bv means the most foul ; 
and his former p:irtisans, notwithstanding they had been 
panloned and tJiken into seeming favour, were made to tiiste 
the full meastm* of Richanl’s vengeance. In these tloings 
the King’s real chanieter was fairly tliscU^sed. Tlie smiles 
and nffUbility in which he bail so long cloaked his i\-venge, 
his perfidious favours towanls his destined victims, ami his 
contempt of law and justice jts soon as he felt secure in his 
power, appalled not only Gloster’s former adherents, but 
all who had ever ineumnl the royal displeasure. Boling- 
broke, as we have seen, had of late sitletl with Richard in 
the impeachment of his uncle. But he had lieen himself 
more or less implicate<l as a partissin of Gloster’s in those 
wy d<dngs which were now drawing the King’s vengeance 
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on 80 many others : though now seeming to stand firm in 
lUchard’s good-will, and though lately advanced by him 
from Earl of Derby to Duke of Hereford, he might well 
distrust a hand that had approved itself so false and treach- 
erous in its favoui-8. 

Here, most likely, we have the true secret of Boling- 
broke’s sudden and otherwise inexplicable rupture with the 
Duke of Norfolk. The two had lately ridden together in 
a friendly manner, and during the ride had opened their 
minds to each other with apparent freedom and sincerity 
touching the King’s doings and purposes. But the imputed 
murder of his unde Gloster might well put Bolingbroke 
upon apprehending that Norfolk’s scheming confidence was 
all feigned for the piiqiose of dniwing him into some act or 
speech that might be turned to his destrii(‘tion. It is true, 
Norfolk himself also, along with Bolingbroke and others, 
had borne a part in those same treasonable proceedings for 
which Gloster was impeached; but he now sIocmI high, 
apparently, in the King’s favour ; and in his possession of 
the whole secret touching (Jl4).ster’s death he had a strong 
pledge of the King’s fidelity to him. Richard was bouml 
to Norfolk as his instrument, Norfolk was Ismnd to Richard 
as his principal, in that dark transaction ; neither could 
betray the other without exjmsing himsedf. But this was a 
very perilous combination. Bolingbroke’s tistute, penetnit- 
ing, determined spirit saw howto l>e master of the situation. 
He could not attack the principal directly, but he could 
attack him through the instrument. Thus Gloster’s death 
became Bolingbroke’s op|K>rtunity. 

The play fitly opens with Bolingbroke’s accusation and 
challenge of Norfolk ; the forfeited points of history not 
forming any part of the action, nor I^eing stated directly, 
but only implied, sometimes not very clearly, in various 
notes of dramatic retrospection. Richard tries his utmost 
to reconcile the parties ; for be knows fbll well that him* 
self is the real mark aimed at in the appcilant^s charges 
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and defiance; but he is forced alike by his position and 
his conscience to dissemble that knowledge, and to take Bo- 
lingbroke at his w^ord. On the other side, Bolingbroke's 
behaviour throtighout is also a piece of profound and well- 
acted dissimulation : he understands the King^s predica- 
ment perfectly ; know's that he <lare not avow his thoughts, 
lest he stand seltconvicted in the matter charged. So he 
has both RichartI and Norfolk penned up in a dilemma 
from which they can nowise escape but by letting out the 
whole truth, and thus giving him a clear victory. He 
knows they are completely in his toils; his keen sagacity 
pierces the heart of their situation : nor does his energy 
lag behind his insight; naturally Ixdd and resolute, his 
boldness and resolution now spring at the game in con- 
scious strength: he is ambitious of power, he resents his 
uncle’s death, he loves his country; and his ambition, his 
resentment, bis patriotism, all combine to string him up for 
decisive action : he has got a firm twist on the wrong- 
doers, and is fully detennined either to twist them off their 
legs or to perish in the attiunpt. And observe what a note 
of terror he strikes int<i Riehanl when, nderring to the 
spilling of Gloster’s Wood, he declares, 

“ Wliirh bliMid, like miiTiticing Aliel’s, crit**, 

Even from the eavenw of the earth. 

To me for juslii'e and rough chastiaement ; 

And, by the glorious worth of iny deacejit, 

Thw arm ahall do it, or this life U* sjxait.'* 

The little wonls to nu\ falling in here wdth such quiet em- 
phasis, an' a stem waniing to the guilty [larties, that the 
speaker has assiimcMl the office of avenger, ainl will not fal- 
ter in the work. IIow wvM the sense of them is taken, 
appears in the King’s exclamation, “IIow high a pitch his 
resolution soars!” It is to be underst4>od withal, that Nor- 
folk has now come to l^e the King’ s main supporter in hisi 
career of misrule. Bolinghroke forecasts that, Norfolk 
onoe hewn out of the way, Richard will then have to cast 
in bis lot with those who have neither wasteti the land with 
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rapacity nor washed their hands in unrighteoas blood. 
Then too he reckons upon having himself a voice potential 
in the royal counsels ; and he already has it in mind that 
the race^ of cormor^'Pt upstarts and parasites and suckers 
who have so long preyed upon the State shall make a 
speedy end. 

Such, I think, is clearly the dramatic puqiose and signifi- 
cance of the opening scene, which has btfcn diversely intei- 
pretetl by several critic^ who, it seems to me, have not 
fully entered into its liearing, pnwpeetive and retrospective, 
on the action of the play. Coleridge, for instance, thinks 
the Poet’s aim in so Ix^giiining the piece w'as to bring out 
the characters of Richard and Bolinghroke ; while Courte- 
nay holds him to have made the opening thus, not from any 
dramatic purj>o8e, but merely Iwcause he found the matter 
so ordered in the chronicle. Gervinus, again, thinks that 
Shakespeare “began with this scene, because it w:is just the 
beginning of all the sufferingH which fell upon the King, 
and aftenn'ards upon his dethroners.” The views of both 
Coleridge ami Gervinus Jire doubtless rigiit, as tar as they 
go : but I think the chkf object of the scene is to unfold, 
in its various liearings, tlirect and remote, the dramatic 
relation of the two leading persons. Accordingly, out of 
this relation as there set forth the whole action of the play 
is made to proceed. 

The King’s course in am*sting the quarref just as it is 
coming to the upshot, and in sending Imth parties into ex- 
ile, is very cunning, though fierhaps in a rather small way. 
He thus gets rid of the whole question for the present, ami 
saves himself from falling into the hands of either side: 
Bolingbroke’s scheme is baffleil, ami his purpose indefinitely 
postponed : withal the act wears a look of fainiess and im» 
partiality, so that public discontent cannot well find where 
to stick upon it. As matters stand, even Norfolk's help is 
likely to prove a himlnince to the King; he has a firm hold 
iqmn him through the secret that lies between Uiem : on 
the other hand, Richard has found in Bolinghroke an an* 
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tagonLst whom he dares not cope with^ and can nowise con- 
ciliate but by arming him with a still greater obstructive 
power. So, by thus playing them off against each other, 
he seems to have shaken himself clear at once from a 
troublesome friend and a dangerous foe: at all events, as 
he views the thing, he can well afford to purchase a rid- 
ilaiice from so formidable an assailant by the loss of his 
ablest defender. For Richard's miiin difficulty, in the play 
as in history, is, that he feels unable to stand without props, 
and yet is too weak or too wayward to lean upon any but 
such as are weaker than liitiiself: none are for him but 
those who pander to his wdlfulness ; creatures at once 
greedy and pro<ligal, and who have no strength to help 
him but wdiat they suck out of him. 

Richard is evidently not a little elated at the stratagem 
of banishment : he flatters himself with having deviscnl a 
master-stroke of policy which is to make him stronger than 
ever. Bot( the clog of Norfolk’s friendship and the dread 
of Bolingbfoke's enmity are now, as he thinks, eftectiially 
removed. After sucli a triumph, he |»ri^uincs that none 
will dare to c:ill the oppn»ssioiis and abuses of his goveni- 
meiit to a<x*ount. Thus he arn>gates to himself entire im- 
punity ill wliatever he may please to ilo, and so is embol- 
deneii to fresh excesses of misnde. He has just Inyvn pul 
ill a very tight place, as many btdieved ; but he has proved 
too much for tliosi' who put him there; has adroiily turned 
the tables u|K>n them, and disconcerted their well-laid 
plans: at least so he thinks, and the thouglit fills him with 
tlelight. Though he has cut ilown the tenii of Boling- 
broke’s exile to six years, it is with a se<Tet purj>ose that 
the exile shall never retuni ; and he trusts that the same 
king-craft which has extricated him from so shaqi a dilem- 
ma will enrry him sjife through any plots, however dark 
and treacherous, which he may ft^me for putting the man 
out of the way. But, in his exhihinition of seeming su<v 
oetSi he cannot keep his thoughts to himsidf ; he must still 
(bed hia ael^pplause by blurting them out to bis favorites, 
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instead of leaving them to be gathered after the work is 
done. For so, among his other weaknesses, be has an in* 
curable leakiness of mind, so that he must still be prating of 
designs which he hardly ought to breathe aloud even to 
himself. He has indeed a good deal of practical cunning, 
and is endowed with no mean powers of intellect; but 
somehow he can never so weave his intellectual forces to- 
gether as to make them hold water: hence he is ever 
stumbling over schemes which he has himself spilt in ad- 
vance. 

It is hardly worth the while to draw any further outline 
of the historical matter which the Poet had before him, 
since both the form and order of events are substantially 
the same in the play as in Holinshed. The chronicler of 
course had not the art, nor did it fall within his purpose, to 
give a lifelike portraiture of the persons ; yet in respect of 
these Shakespeare is no less true to fact than in the events ; 
informing the bald diagrams of the historian with vital 
spirit and efficacy, and thus enabling us not so much to 
hear or read about the men of a former age, as to see them 
passing before us. Hints to that purpose there are indeed 
in the narrative ; but these for the most part are so slight, 
and so overlaid with other matter, that perhaps no eye but 
Shakespeare’s could have detected them and drawn forth 
their secret meaning. And in many such cases he seems to 
have used a kind of poetical or psychological comparative 
anatomy ; reconstnicting the whole order and complexion 
of characteristic traits from a few fragments, such as would 
have escaped any perception less apprehensive and quick 
than his. So that, looking through his eyes, we can now 
see things in the chronicler that we could never have dia* 
cemed with our own. It is almost as if from a fossil 
thumb-nail or tooth or lock of hair one should reproduce 
the entire mental, moral, and physical structure of the man 
to whom it belonged. Such appears to have been the 
Poet’s fineness of fiuniUy I llierewithal the laws of fiict 
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seem to sit as easy upon him as those of imagination : with* 
in the hard, stiff lines of historical truth, his creative jgowers 
move with as much freedonai» facility, and grace, as when 
owning no restraints but such as are self-imposed. 

It is probably on some such ground as this that Cole- 
ridge, speaking of King Richard the Second^ says he “ feels 
no hesitation in placing it ns the first and most admirable 
of all Shakespcare^s purely historical plays.” For, in all 
the qualities of a work of art merely, or as an instance of 
dmmatic architecture and delineation, it is miich inferior to 
the First and Second Parts of King Henry the Fourth. 
But these arc specimens of the mixed drama; that is, dra* 
mm consisting partly of historical, partly of ideal, delinea- 
tions; though the latter are indeed used as the vehicle 
of a larger moral history than wH*re otherwise compatible 
with the laws of dramatic reason. In King Richard the 
Second, on the other hand, a// the prominent delineations 
are historical ; with but one exception, no interest, no in- 
cidents, of any other kind, are admitted : so that, as Cole- 
ridge adds, ^ it is perhaps tlie most purely historical of 
ShakesfieareV «lr:uniis.” Atul he justly argues, that it is 
not merely the having historic:iI matter, but the f>eculiar 
relation which this matter Invars to the plot, that makes a 
drama properly historic^d. Macbeth^ for instance, has much 
of historicid matter, yet is in no proper sense an historical 
drama, because the history neither foniis nor guides, but 
only eubeervee the plot. Nor, again, does the having much 
besides historical matter keep ;i drama fn>in being truly 
historical, provided the history onlers and governs the plot. 
So that both King Richftnl the Second and King Henry 
the Fourth are in the strictest sense histiirical plays ; the 
diflbrenco between them being, that in the former the his- 
tory ftirnishes the whole matter and order of the w*ork; 
while in the latter it furnishes a part, and at the same time 
shapes and directs whatever is added by the creative imagi- 
nation. Thus, in a purely historical drama, the history 
makes the plot; in a mixed, it directs the plot; in sn<^ 
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tragedies as King Lear anti MaobetK, it subserves the 

plo% 

^/The play in hand has been justly extolled by several of 
^he most judicious critics as embodying a very profound 
and comprehensive scheme of political philosophy. Shake- 
speare was certainly no less a master in this high province 
of thought than in the exercise of the creative and repre- 
sentative imagination. The just limits and conditions of 
sovereign authority and of individual right, and how all 
the parts of the body politic should stand in mutual intel- 
ligence and interdependence, wert‘ as “things familiar and 
acquainted ^ to his all-giftcid and serenely-tein|K»red mind. 
He wjis indeed a mighty workman, if the world ever saw 
one. And his mightiness in the gn>unds and principles of 
man’s social being is especially conspicuous in this drama. 
What rightly “constitutes a State”; “the degrees by 
which true sway doth mount ” ; “ the stalk true power doth 
grow on”; and that “reverence is a h>yal virtue, never 
sown in haste, nor springing with a transient sliower”; — 
these lessons are here unfolded with a cle|)th and largeness 
of wisdom, and with a harmony and fruitfulness of impres- 
sion, that cannot be too highly praised. Almost every 
scene contains matter that craves and repays the closest 
study. 

The play forecasts, vividly yet sedately, the long series of 
civil crimes and slaughters of which Richanl’s reign was 
in fiujt the seed-plot. These forecastings, however, so far 
as diey come to verbal expression, are fitly put into the 
mouths of the King and the Bishop of Carlisle, men whose 
personal interests and settled prc[>oHsc*fisions make them 
strongly averse to the events in progress ; while the per* 
sons engaged in driving those events forward are touched 
by no warnings or miqBpvings in that kind, because with 
them all such forebodings of distant evil are naturally lost 
in their resentment of the wrongs that have been done, and 
in the hopes that dance before them in the path they art 
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treading. But^ besides this, the same forecast is also placed 
silently in the general drift and action of the piece ; which 
infers the whole workmanship to have lKH;n framed w’ilh 
that far-stretching train and progeny of evils consciously 
in view'. 

But the most notew'orthy point in this matter is the 
EoctV. calinncss and equipoise of juiljgpiciit. In the strife 
of factions and the condTct brpruic^ he utters, or nit her 
lots the sc‘veral persons utter, in the extremest forms, their 
mutual ly-oppugnant view’s, yet without either committing 
himself to any of them or Ind raying any ilisapproval of 
them. lie understands not only when and how’ far the 
|K.*rsons are wrung in what they say or do, but also why 
they cannot understand it : so he Imlds the balance even 
botw'een justice to the men and justice to the truth; for 
he knows very well how aj>t men arc to he at fault in their 
opinions wlule upright in their aims. The claims of legiti- 
macy and of revolution, of divine right, personal merit, 
imd public choice, the d<K»trines of the monarchical, the 
aristocratic, the popular origin of the Stale, — all these are 
by turns urged in their most rational «»r iiu«t plausible 
aspects, but mertdy in the order and on the fiMiting of ilr.i- 
mntie propriety, the Poet himself diseovering no prefen*iut*s 
or repugnances ooneeniiiig them. So in this play the dia- 
logue throw’s out tiiiibiU’ from w hich many diverse theories 
of government may Ik* framed : and various political and 
philosophical sects may here meet together, ami w’rangle 
out their opfmsite tenets writh themes and i|uotationH 
drawn from the IWt’s jaiges; just as liis persons them- 
selves wruiigh*<l out, w’ith wonls or arms or bollu the ques- 
tions upon which they w’cre actually divided. Nor iloes he 
in any sort play or afft*et to play the part of uinpin* WlwxH.*n 
the wninglers: which of them has the truth, or the InUter 
cause, — this, like a firm commissumer, so to speak, of Pn>v. 
ideuce, he leaves to appear silently in the ultimate sum- 
total of results. And so imperturbable is his fiiiniess, so 
unswetring his iinpartialtty, as almost to st*em the ofl^pring 

vou H, 3 
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of a heartless and cynical indifibrenoa Hence a French 
writer, Chasles, sets him down as *^0111697 remarkable for 
a judgment so high, so firm, so uncompromising, that one is 
wellnigh tempted to impeach his coldness, and to find in 
this impassible observer something that may almost be 
called cniel towards the human race. In the historical 
pieces,” continues he, “ the picturt»8<|ue, rapid, and vehement 
genius which produced them seems to bow before the higher 
law of a judgment almost ironical in its clear-siglitedness. 
Sensibility to impressions, the ardent force of imagination, 
the eloquence of passion, — these brilliant gifts tif nature, 
which would seem destined to draw a poet lK»yoml all limits, 
are subordinated in this extraordinary intelligence to a calm 
and almost deriding sagacity, that pardons nothing and for- 
gets nothing.” 

Xhe, moral and political lessons designed in this piece 
^ run out into completeness in the later [days of the series, 
and so are to be mainly gathered from them. Here we 
have the scarce-perceptible genus of consequences which 
blossom and go to seed there; these consequences being 
siMttered all along down the sequent years till nearly a 
cent Illy after, w'hcn the last of the Plant ageiiets met his 
death in Bosworth-field. Those lessons are found, not only 
transpiring inaudibly through the events and actions of the 
pieces that follow, but also in occasional notes of verbal 
discourse; as in the Second F^art of King Iknry the 
Fourth^ iii. 1, where Boliiigbroke, worried almost to death 
with the persevering enmity of the Percys, so pointedly 
lemembers the prediction of liichanl ; 

** NoithumbeHsiid, ihoo Utldifr when^rithal 
Tbs mouating fiotingbroke sicrntJii my tbnme, 

The time ahall not be rnsoy bourn of age 
More then it is, ere foul etn gstlirriug bead 
SbsU break into comiptioo ; thou sbslt tbiuk, 

Though he divide the resla}, sad give Ibee half. 

It it too littK b«l|ditg him to sll ; 

And be tbsll think th^ tiiou, wbieb know*il the msf 
To plsal nniigbtlbl kingi, wilt know wfdn. 
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Bdng ne’er eo little uig’d, another way 
To pluck him headlong from th* usurps throne. 

The love of wicked frienda converto to fear ; 

That fear to hate.'* 

And the thing comeg out again, perha{>8 still more 
impressively, in the fact that Boliiigbroke^g conscience, 
when king, arms the irregularities of bis son with the 
stings of a providential retribution: though aware of 
Prince Henry's noble qualities, and of the encouragement 
they offer, yet the reinembrance of what himself has done 
fills him with apprehensions of the worst ; so that he looks 
upon the Prince as ^ only mark'd f<»r the hot vengeance and 
the roil of Heaven to punish his mistreadings." 

The King and Bolingbroke are among the wisest and 
strongest of Sh:ikes|>eare's historical delineations. Both 
are draum at full length, and without omission of a fea- 
ture or lineament tliat could anywise help us towards a 
thorough knowdcilge of the men ; so far, that is, as regards 
the argument ami acdioii of the pkvo. 

All through tin* first thrive Acts, Richard appears pretty 
thoroughly despicable, insomuch that it seems hardly }>os- 
sible he should ever rally to his side any honest stir- 
rings either of pity or rc*gpi*et. He is at once crafty and 
onKlulous, indolent and arrogant, effeminate and aggressive ; 
a hollow trifler while Fortune smiles, a wordy whim|>erer 
when she fi'owns. His utter fidseiiess of heart in taking 
order for the combat^ while secretly Iwnt on preventing it; 
his arbitrary Ireakishness in letting it proceed till the com- 
batants are on the point of crossing their lances, and then 
peremptorily arresting it ; his petulant tyr;mny in passing 
the sentence of banishment on both the men, and his ner^ 
votts, timid apprehensiveness in exacting from them an 
oath not to have any eorrespondenee during their exile; his 
mean, scofllng insolence to the broken-hearted Gaunt, his 
ostentatious soom of the dying man's reproi^fs, his impious 
levity in wishing him a speedy death, and his imf^erious, 
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headloBg contempt of justice, and even of his own plighted 
faith, in seizing the Lanc:ister estates to his own use before 
the ‘‘time-honoured Lancaster” is in the grave; — these 
things mark him out iis a thorough-paced proiligate, at 
once lawless *and imbecile, who glories in spurning at what- 
ever is held most sacred by all true men. 

Richard^s character indeed, Iwth as <lelivered in liistory 
and as dniwn in the play, is mainly that of a pampered 
and emasculated voluptuary, prt^sumptiious, hollow-hearted, 
prodigtil, who cannot he got to harbour the idea that the 
nation exists for any purpose but to serve his private will 
and pk»asure, and who thinks to divorce the rights ami immu- 
nities of the crown from its cares and iluties ami legitimate 
honours. All this ha<l the effect of bringing his personal 
character into contemjd even Indore his administration 
became generally disliked. So Hume describes him as 
“indolent, profuse, addicted to low pleasurt»s, spending his 
whole time in feasting iind jollity, and dissifiating, in idle 
show, or in Ixmnties to favourites of no n>putati<ui, that 
revenue which the people expected to see him employ in 
enterprises directed to public honour and advantage.” As 
already intimated, strong and imlepemlent supports he 
will nowise endure ; and as he cannot live w ithout siipfmrts 
of some kind, so he takes to climbing })lants, “ that schuii in 
eating him to hold him up,” and finally pull him to the 
ground. Such being his disposition, he naturally affects the 
society of befrilled and capturing sruiig ; and so draws 
about him a set of spendthrift minions, who stop his car 
with flatteries, and inflame his bhKKi with libidinous fan- 
cies ; who make him insolent, imfUTioiis, and deaf to the* 
voice of sober coiinscd and admonition, and ilmw him into a 
shallow and frivolous aping of foreign mniinerH an<l fashions. 
Among his other traits of wanionness is an eager, restless 
haunting of public places and scenes of promiscuous fkmili- 
arity ; thus making himself “stale and cheap to vulgar com- 
pany” till be grows “ oimmon-hackneyVl in the eyes of 
men ” so that, even when he has ocemoa to be seen, he 
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18 but 88 the cuckoo Is in Junes, heard, not regarded,^ and 
men hang their eyelids down before him, ^ being with his 
presence glutted, gorg’d, and full.” This matter, to be 
sure, is not brought foni'urd in the present play, and is per* 
haps rightly withheld, lest it should too much turn away 
our sympathies from the King in his hours of huiniliutioii 
and sorrow ; but it is aptly urged by Bolingbroke in the 
following piece, wlien be nmionstrates with the Prince 
against those idle courses which seem likely to bring him 
into a similar predicaiiiciit : 

skipiiiii^ Kiii;'. lu* u]> and down 

With Hhalhiw' j<‘Ht4‘!'s and rash Imvin wits, 

Soon ktndleii and mm>ii hiinril ; r*anl(*<l his 
MitigUnl his royalty, with CHfK*ring fools ; 

Ha4i his gtinii imiiif* profaiitsl with their scorns ; 

And gave his couiiteiuince, iigainst his name. 

To laugh at gibing aixl stand the |msh 
Of every iN^tirdlexs vain 04»iin«rativi‘ ; 

Ofew a coiii|Ninioii to the eommoit Htn‘ela» : 

That, being «laily swallow'd hv men’s «'ye». 

They surfeiteil with honey, and Wgan 
To haithe the trtst4* of Kwe«‘ln»'sH, wherec^f a little 
Mon^ than a little is by mueh t<M» niiu h.” 

Nevertheless Hichanl htis in detail the parts, mental, 
moral, and pniotical, of a well-rounded manhood; and his 
endowments, wverally n‘g;irde 4 h an' not without a fair 
measure lioth of strength and In'auty: but there seems to 
bo no principle of <'olu*sion or eoiu'ort among them ; so that 
he acts in ea^di of them by turns, never in all of them, 
hardly ever tii two of them, at omn*. lie thus moves alto- 
gether by fits and starts, and must still be in an excess, now 
on one able, now on another; and this liet'ause the temjper- 
iufcund iBoderating. isjwcr of judgjnciit is wautiug^ 
word, ho has no effuUihrium : a thought strikes him, and 
whirb him faV off to the right, where another thougiit 
strikes him, and whirls him as far off to the left ; and so he 
goes pitching and xigiwigging hither and thither. This is 
not specinlly eonatitutioiuil with him, but mainly the result 
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of bad, education and an unconscientious way of life. In 
hi^ case, the disdpline of order and virtue has been fore* 
atalled by a planting of loose and giddy thoughts; and long 
indulgence in voluptuous arts, and the instilled poison of 
wanton imaginations, have dissolved the bands of self- 
restraint, and induced a habit of sfiUing; j»lea^ure before 
duty, and of maiking reason wait on piission ; and this has 
wrought a certain (*hronic Kieaziness into his toxtui*e, and 
rendered him more and more the sport of contnidictory im- 
pulses and humours. 

Richard is not without bright and just thoughts, but he 
cannot for any length of time maintain a resisonable propri- 
ety of thought. Hence his discourse presents a strange 
medley of sense and puerility; and we often have a gem 
of mind or a l>eautiful image with a childish platitude tread- 
ing on its heels. 8o too he is lofty and abject, pious and 
profane, bold and pusillanimous, by (its ; has spasms of ela- 
tion swiftly alternating with spasms of dejection, and is 
ever running through the gamut of shaq>s aiul flats ; ‘‘every 
feeling being abamloiied for its dire<*t opposite upon the 
pressure of external accident/' This supreme trait of 
weakness is most tellingly displayed in his dialogue with 
Carlisle, Aiimerle, Salisbury, and Scroop, just after his re- 
turn from Irehin<l, when, upon leaming hf»w Ikilingbroke is 
carrying all before him, he? vibrates so rapidly between the 
extremes of ungrounded hope and unmanly despair. His 
spirit soars in the faith that^ for every man in arms with 
Bolingbroke, “God for His liichanl hath in heavenly pay a 
glorious angel”; but when, a moment after, he finds that, 
so far from angels mustering to his aid, even men are desert- 
ing him, all his faith instantly vanishes in pale-faced terror 
and dismay. 

Therewithal he is ever inviting hostile designs by openly 
antieipating them, or by fiitile or Ill-judged precautioiii 
against them. So in bis swearing the two banished Dnkee 
not to plot or Join hands against him during their exile. 
So too when l^lingbroke comes, avowedly and with Just 
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cause, to reclaim his own, and to redress the bleeding State; 
he discovers no purpose of grasping the crown, till Rich* 
ard’s weak-kneed concession or acquie 8 c^n<*e puts it in his 
mind,^nd fairly wooes him to it; that is, the King presumes 
the design is to unseat him, and thereby prompts it. Thus 
the appn^heiision of being deposed, instead of stiffening up 
his manly parts, at once deposes bis intellect and spirit. 
When a bt>ld and resolute self-assertion, or a manly and 
stout-hearted <Iefiance would out<lare and avert the peril, 
he just quails and cowers ; and his depreciating of the blow 
before it comes is a tacit [dedge of submission when it 
conies. He himself tells Bolingbroke, ‘‘they well deserve 
to have, that know the strongest and surest way to get”; 
while his behaviour just illustrates how they de 8 er\'e not to 
have, who use the strong’st and surest way tf» lose. 

/ But perhaps the most mark-worthy point in his character 
is, that the prospect or the pressun* of adversity or distress, 
instead of kindling any strain of manhood in him, or of 
having any bracing and toning effvei upon his soul, only 
melts it into a kind of sentimental pulp. Suftering does 
not even develof) the virtue of passive fortitude in him: at 
its touch, he forthwith abandons himself to a course* of pas- 
sionate weakness. And he is so stee|>ed in voluptuous halv 
its, that he must needs Ik? a voluptuary even in his sorrow, 
and make a lu.vury of woe* itself: pleasure inisso thoroughly 
mastered his spirit, that he cannot think of bewaring pain as 
a duty or an honour, but men»ly as a license for the pleas- 
ure of maudlin self-c'ompassion : so he hangs over his griefe, 
hugs them, nurses them, buries himself in them, as if the 
sweet agony thereof were to him a glad refuge from the 
stinga of seif-n*proacb, or a dear release from the exercise 
of manly thought. This, I take it, is the true explanation 
of the fact, that when he is sick in fortune, and sees “the 
world 18 not his friend, nor the world’s law,” he forthwith 
timia ajuioraliatic day-dreamer and fancy-mo nger, and goes 
to spending his wits in a sort of holiday of poetical, self- 
brooding tearflilness. His spirit wantons in running self- 
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pleasing divisions upon sadness, as if to beguile the sense 
and memory of his follies and crimes. And such an in- 
genious working of sentimental embroidery is perhaps the 
natural resort of a profligate without means. 

It is also to be noted that in his reverse of fortune 
Richard^s mind is altogether self>centred ; and he is so 
becharmed with his self-pity, that he has no thought to 
spare for those whom his fall has dragged down into ruin 
along with him. But this is only part and parcel of his 
general character ; which is that of “ a mind deeply reflect- 
ive in its misfortunes, but wanting the guide to all sound 
reflection, — the power of going out of himself^ under the 
conduct of a loftier reason than could endure to dwell upon 
the merely j>ersonal.” In this respect, one may well be* 
tempted to run a paralleU iiitleetl Hazlitt 1ms done, 
betwcH*!! Richard the Second and Henry the Sixth as drawn 
by Shakespeare. The two Kings closely n*semblo each 
other in a certain weakness of character lK>rdering on 
effeminacy ; and this reseinblanee is made specially appar- 
ent by their similarity of state and fortune. Vet this simi- 
larity seems to have put the Pm*t upon a more careful dis- 
crimination of the men. RicharrI is as selfish as he is w*eak, 
land weak partly because of his selfishm^ss. With gooilly 
I powers of mind, still his thinking never runs clear of sel^ 

i bttt is all steeped to the core in personal regsinls ; he rt>ads 
men and thinirs altogether through the medium of bis own 
wishes and desires. And because his tlioughts do not rise* 
out of self^ and stay in the contemplation of general truth, 
therefore it is that his eotirse of life runs so tearingly a-chish 
with the laws and con<iitionH of his place. With Henry, 
on the other himd^ disinterestiHlness is pusbcNil to the cle- 
gree of an infimity. He seems to pc^reetve and own truth 
all the more willingly where it tn%*olves a sacrifice of his 
personal interests and rights. But a tnaiit especially a idng» 
cannot be wise for others, unless be be so for himself 
Thus Henryks weakness seems to spring in part flrom an 
exeeadive di^^ard of self He permits the laws to snibry 
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ftnd in them the people, partly becatiHe he cannot vindicate 
them vHthout, in effect, taking care of his own cause. And 
when otliers break their oaths to him, he blames his own 
remissness as having caused them to wrong themselves. 

But Richard is at last felt to be the victim as well as the 
author of wrong; and the Poet evidently did not mean 
that the wrongs he has <lone should lie so heavy upon 
us as to preclude commiseration for the wrong he suffers. 
Our sympathies are indee<l deeply moved in the wretched 
man^s behalf. This, I suppose, is iiecatise the spectacle of 
fallen greatness, of humiliation, and distrc^, however mer* 
ited, is a natunil object of pity; while, agiiin, honest pity 
naturally magnetizes other sentiments into unison with 
itself. The heart must lie hard iiidec^l that does not 
resjamd to the pathos of York’s account of the discrowned 
monarch’s ride into London : 

No man cried, God mrt him ! 

No joyful tongue gave him hii> welcome home ; 

But duKt was throwTi upon liia aacreii head : 

Which with such gentle mutow he shook off, — 

His face still ttnnlKiting with tears and nmilea, 

^ The badges of hi*^ grief and patience, — 

( That, had not Oml, for some strong purpose, steerd 
\ The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted. 

And barbarism itself haw pithnl him/* 

And it is rather surfirisiiig how much he redeems him- 
self in our thoughts by his manly outburst of resentment 
in the parliaineut-seeiie, when the sneaking Northumber- 
land so meanly perseeutes him to nivel out his ureav’d-up 
follies.’' Then too his faults and infirmities are so much 
those of our common humanity, that even through them he 
creeps into our affeetions, and spins round us the ties of 
brotherhood. Nor, In tntth, is his character ndthout beau- 
tiftd parts ; and when affliction brings these out, as night 
does the stars, he puts forth claims to gentle n*gard whidi 
the judgnmit is no less prompt to ratify than the heairt to^ 
own. 
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In collision with such a compact, close-knit, sure-footed 
structure as Bolingbroke, it is no wonder that Richnrd^s 
brittle, stumbling, loose-jointed fabric soon goes to pieces. 
In one of his paroxysms of regal conceit^ he flatters him- 
self that ^ not all the water in the rough-rude sea can wash 
the balm from an anointed king ^ ; but his fate is a preg- 
nant warning that in the eye of Heaven, ay, and of men 
too, a king can wash off his own consecration by flagitious, 
persistent misgovern men t^ and can effectually discrown 
himself by prostituting the intrusted syinlK)! of a nation's 
sovereignty into an instrument of wilful ami despotic self- 
indulgence. Richard has thought to stand secure in the 
strength of his good rights, and would not see how this 
might be practically annulled by bad use. By not respect- 
ing his great office, he has taught the people to despise his 
person, and has set them to longing for a man in his place 
who will be a king^ in soul as well as in title. Thus the 
king by inheritance finds himself hopelmly unkinged in 
an unequal struggle with a king by nature and merit. 

Bolingbroke is obviously the moving and controlling 
spirit of the drama. Every thing waits upon his firm-set 
and tranquil potency of will, and is made alive with his 
silent, inly-working efficacy of thought and puqiose. He 
sets the action on foot, shapes its whole course, and tics up 
all its lines at the close; himself riding, in calm and con- 
scious triumph, the whirlwind he has hail a hand in raising. 
I Bold, crafty, humble, and aspiring, he is also brimful of 
! energy, yet has all his forces thoroughly in hand, so that he 
uses them, and is never mastered by them. His vessel is 
so well-timbered and so tight-built, that it never springs a- 
leak; either from natun* or from purpose, perhaps from 
both, he takes the way of spreading himself by deeds, not 
by discourse ; plans industriously, but says nothing about 
it; and as he prates not of his mental whereabout, so you 
never know what be is thinking of or driving at, till liis 
thoughts have oompassed thmr drift, and overtaken thoAr 
ends: consequently he remains throughout the play an 
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eni^H both to the other persons and to ns. At once 
ardent and self-restr^ed, far-sighted, firmly poised, always 
eying his mark steadily, and ever working towards it 
stealthily, he knows perfectly withal how to abide his time : 
he sees the opportunity clearly while it is coming, and 
seizes it promptly when it comes; but does all this so 
quietly as to seem the mere servant of events, and not at 
all the worker of them. He is undoubtedly ambitious of 
the crown, expects to have it, means to get it, and frames 
his action to that end; but he builds both the ambition and 
the expectation on his knowledge of Richard’s character 
and his own political insight : reading the signs of the 
time with a statesman’s eye, he knows tliat things are 
hastening towards a crisis in the State ; :i8 he also knows 
that they will be apt to make an end the sooner, if left to 
their natural course : Uiir, after all, is it so correct to say 
that he forces the crown away from Richard, as that he lets 
Richanl’s fitful, jerking impotence shake it off into his 
hand ; though it must he owned that he takes, an<l knows 
he is taking, just tlie right way to stimulate Richard’s con- 
vulsive zigznggery into fatal action. 

Bolingbroke, throughout the play, appears framed of 
qualities at once attractive and cominanding. In the sc^- 
quent play, the tempestuous Hotspur denounces him as a 
^‘vile politician.” A politician he is indeed, but he is much 
more than that. He is a con8ci«»us adept and a willing pnie- 
tiser in the ways of popularity ; and if there is much of 
artfulness in his c<unle8<*ension, then' is much of genuine- 
ness too: for he kiiow’s that the strength of the throne must 
stand in having the hearts of the people knit t€> it ; and in 
his view the tribute of a winning address, or of gnicious 
and obliging behaviour, may be honestly and wisely paid, to 
purchase their honest affection. Therewithal he is a master 
of just that proud complaisance and lienignant loftiness, 
that h^ipy mixture of affability and reserve, urhich makes 
its way most surely to the seat of popular eonfidence and 
respect. Kor does his courtship of the people ever foiget 
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that their love will keep the longer and the better for being 
80 seasoned with reverence as to stop short of fiuniliarity : 
for this cause, he offers himself seldom to their eyes ; and 
when he thus offers himself, he does it so sparingly as to 
make their eyes glad of tlie sight without glutting them ; 
and does it in such a way, that their love of the man may 
in no sort melt down their awe of the prince. The way 
he sweetens himself into their good thoughts, by smiling 
and bowing his tarewell pleasantness upon them when 
leaving for his place of exile, has its best showing in Rich- 
ard’s description, — 

“ How he did to dive into their hearts 
With humble und familiar courtesy ; 

What rt* he did throw aw'ay on slaves ; 

W’ooing poor cntrtsiiii‘ti with tht* craft of smiles. 

And |)attciit iiiider-lM^ng of his fortune. 

Off got»s his boiimt to an uysti*r-w«*nch ; 

A brace of drayiiien bid C>od him well, 

And bml the tribute of hU supple kntv, 

With Ttmiiks, my imin/rytfun, my hmny friemis.** 

Bolingbroke’s departure is with the port and bearing 
of a conscious victor in the issue he ha.n luadt*. lie knows 
that the hearts of the people are going with him, and that 
his power at home will strike its roots the deeper for the 
rough wind of tyranny which blow's him abroad, w'here he* 
most ^sigh his English brc*ath in foreign (doiids, eating the 
bitter bread of banishment.’’ From tliat iriotiient, he si*es 
that the crowm is in reversion his ; and the iiispinittoii of^ 
these forward-looking thoughts is one cause why he throws 
such winning blandness and compliance into his parting 
salutations. And on coming back to reclaim his plundered 
iuberitanee^ instead of waiting for a foniuil s(*ttlemeiit of 
rights and titles, no sooner is he landed than he quietly 
assumes the functions, and goes to doing the works, of 
sovereignty, while disclaiming the office and all pretensions 
to it. In llteir long expi*rience of a king without king- 
liness, the people have had enough of the name without the 
thiiig: so be proceeds to enact lito thing without the name* 
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Men thus get used to seeing kingly acts done by him, and 
grow warm with the sense of public benefits resulting 
therefrom, without understanding clearly that they are 
such ; that is, they are made to feel the presence of a real 
king inside of him, l>efore they know it. In this way, he 
liUTally the sentiment of loyalty into them ; while 

his approveii kingliness of spirit reinvests tlie title with its 
old denniesH and lustre, and at the same time points him 
out as the rightful wearer of it. Being thus a king in fact, 
though not in name and outward show, the sentiments that 
have l>een wont to go with tlie crown silently draw together 
and centre upon him ; and when this is done the crown 
itself naturally gravitates towards his head. Whether the 
man conscioii^ily dc»signs all this, may indeed be questioned ; 
but such is clearly the iiatund drill auid upshot of the course 
he |)ursueH« 

Nor is his bi*aring towanls the lords who gather round 
him less remarkable. During their long ride together, he 
cheats the tediousness of the road with his sweetness and 
affability of discourse, thus winning and fastening them 
to his'cause, yet without so committing himself to them as 
to give them :uiy foothold for lording it over him. The 
ovei^veening Percy s, from the importance of their aid, evi« 
deiitly n»ckoii upon lH»ing a power behiml the throne greater 
than the throne; but they are not long in fiuding they 
have mistaken their man. So in the de|H>sition-seeiie, when 
the insolent Northnml)erland thinks to nile the crestfallen 
King hy dint c»f hrowl>ealing, Bolinghroke (piietly ovemdes 
him ; and he dues this so mueh in the spirit of one l)om to 
eommaiid, as to make it evident that the reign of favour* 
itism is at an end. He is not unmindful that those who 
have engaged in ndadlioii to set him up may do the same 
again to pluck him down: therefon* he is the prompter to 
let them know that, instead of lieing his master, they have 
given themselves a master in him, and that, if he has used 
their services in ostahlishiiig his throne, he has done so as 
their Kingi and not as their creature. And as he has no 
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potion of usurping the crown by their help in order that they 
may rule the State with a king under them ; so neither is 
he wanting in magnanimity to the brave old Bishop of 
Carlisle, whose honest, outspoken, uncompromising loyalty 
to Richani <lniw8 from him a rej)nH)f indeetl, but in lan- 
guage so restraimnl and temperate as to show' that he 
honours the man imieh more than he resents the aet. The 
same nobleness of spirit, or, if you please, politie generosity, 
is evinced again in his tleclared purpose of nn^alling Nor- 
folk, and reinstating him in his lands and ht>nour8; and 
perhaps still blotter in the scviie w hen* he pardons Aumerlo, 
and when', while the old Duke ami DiU'hess of York are 
pleading with all their might, the one against, the other f«>r, 
their son’s life, he gently plays with the oe«*af%ioii, and deters 
the w'onl, though his mind is maile up, and at hist gratihes 
the father by denying his suit, and hinds all three of th<»tr 
hearts indissrdubly to hiiiis<*lf by a wis<* aet of mercy the more 
engaging for his stern justice to the other conspirators. 

And so the way Boliiighroke kings it all through the 
fourth and fifth Acts, sparing of words, but pnmipt and 
vigorous, yet temperate ami prudent in deed, im»kes a 
forcible contrast to Richard’s frow'anl, violent, inilieeile 
tyrannizing in the first and second. As for the inunitT of 
Richard, this is indeed an execnible thing; but then* is the 
less need of rc*ntarking u|Mni it, inaHmuc*h iis Bolingbroke’s 
professed abhorrence of the ileed and remorse for having 
hinted it, wli«*tber sincere or not, sufficiently mark it out 
for reprobation. Of course the proximate cause of it is the 
conspiracy which has come to light for n*storing the de- 
poseii King, and which has cost the lives of several men. 
The death of thcsM; men is, in the eireuinstaiicc*s, just. And 
the fact that Richard’s life thus holds Bolitigbroko in con- 
stant peril of assassination amply explains why the latter 
should wish the ground and motive for such plots it^moved, 
though it may nowise excuse the means used for stopping 
off tl^ jmril. But in truth the besal and spring of all these 
evib liee in the usorpaiion ; and for this Richard Is qnHa ae 
rnoeb to Marne as BoUngtnrMke, 
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KING HENRY THE FOURTH, 

Dr. Jorxkon rightly observes that the First and Second 
Parts of King Henry the Fourth are substantially one 
dramSf the whole biding arrangc*d as two only because too 
long to be one. For this cause it seems best to regard 
them as one in what follows, and m dispose of them both 
together. The ivriting of them must be placed at least as 
early as 1597, when the author was ihirty-three years old. 
The First Part was registered at the Stationers* for publi* 
cation in Febniar}% 1598, and was published in the course of 
that year. There were also four other <]uarto issues of the 
play befim‘ the folio edition of 1023. The SiHH>n<l Part was 
first published in 10(K), and there is not known to have 
been JUiy i»tber edition of it till it reap|»eared along w'ith the 
First Part in the folio. It is pretty eertmn, however, for 
reasons to bi* state<l pn‘Si‘ntly, that the Second Part was 
written beftire the entry of the First Part at the Stationers* 
in 1598. 

It is beyond <}uestion that the original name of Sir John 
Falstaff was Sir John Olde^istle; and a curious relic of 
that naiiiinii^ survives in Act L si^ene 2, where the Prince 
calls FalstafiT my lail of the cfw//r,** And we have 
several other strong pixxits of the fiwt; as in the Epilogue 
to the Second Part : ** For any thing I know, FalstafiT shall 
die of a snreat, unless already he 1 h» kille<l with your hanl 
opinions; for Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not the 
man.** Also, in for a play by Nathaniel 

Field, printed in 1618: “ I>i<l you never see the play where 
the fai A«iyA/, hight OldctufU^ did tell you truly what 
this honour was?** which clearly allndt*s to Falstafi**s stv 
liloquy about honour in the First Part, Act v. scene 1. 
Yet the change of name must have been made before the 
play was entered in the Stationers* books, as that entry 
mentions *^the conceited mirth of Sir John Falsiqf^ 
And we hare one small bat pretty decisive mark inferring 
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the Second Part to have been written before that change 
was made : in the quarto edition of this Part, Act i. scene 2, 
one of FiUstaff’s speeches li;.s the prefix Old; the change 
in that instance being probably left unmarked in the 
printer’s copy. All which shows that both Parts were 
originally written long enough before Fc‘bruary, 1598, for 
the author to see cause for changing the name. 

‘‘Sir John Oldeastks the gooil Lortl Coldunn,” was much 
distinguished as a Wicklifiite martyr, ami his name was 
held in high reverence by the Protestants in ShukeHpean‘’s 
time* Ami the )mr]>osc of the eh. nge in questiou probably 
was to rescue his memory from the |>rofain4tions of tlie 
stage. Thus mueh seems hinted in the tbreidted passage 
from the Epilogue, ami is further approveil hy what 
Fuller sajs in his Church I/iatori/ : ** Stage-pi>ets have 
thcmselvt*s Ik^cii very liold with, and t»iliei*s very merry at, 
the memory of Sir John Olde istle, whom they have fancitMl 
a bo<m companion, a Jovial royster, ami a cowanl to Imot, 
The best is, Sir John Falsiutf hath relieved the meimiry of 
Sir John Oldcastle, and is siiln%tititted Imtlbou in his place.’’ 

Another motive for the ehangt* may have l>ceii the In^tter 
to distinguish Shakespeare’s play from ZVo Fuimms IVr/o- 
ries of Ihnry the Fifth ; a play wliieh lia<l lieeii on the 
stage semie years, and wherein Sir John Obicastle was 
among the names of tlie Dromotu as were also 

Ned and Gadshill. There is no telling with any <*eriaiiity 
when or by whom 77<c Famo^M I7e/#/r#V/r h;is written. It 
is known t4i have lH*en on the Ixianis tis early as 1588| 
because one of the parts was acte«l by Tiirltoii, the cele- 
brated comedian, who flied that yejrr. Ami Xash« in his 
Pierce Petmile^in, bV.Ci, thus alludes to it: ** What a glo- 
rious thing it is to fiave Henry the Fifth representcMl on 
the stage, Iea<ltiig the French King prisoner, and forcing 
him and the Dauphin to sw ear fealty.” It w as also entered 
at the Stationers’ in 1594 ; and a play billed Hmry the 
Fifth probably the same, was performed in 1505 ; and not 
less than three editions of it were printed* All 4wUdi tells 
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Strongly for jts suc cess and p op nlarity. The action of the 
play extends over the whole time ocM'ujiied by Shakespeare^s 
King Henry the Fourth and King Henry the Fifth The | 
Poet can hardly be stiid to have built upon it or Ixirrowed 
from it at ail, any further than taking the above-mentioned 
names. The play is iiuleed a most wretched and worthless 
[lerfonnance ; being altogether a mass of stupid vuigsirity ; 
at once vapid and vile ; without the least touch of wit in 
the C4>mie parts, or at po<‘try in the tragic ; the verse Wing 
such only to the eye; Sir John 01dca.Htle being a dull, low- 
mindetl profligate, uninfoniuHl w’ith the slightest felicity of 
thought or huinour ; the Prince, an irre<leeraable compound 
of ruflian, bla<*kguar<l, and hypocrite; and their compan* 
ions the fitting seconds of such principals : so that to have 
drawn upon it for miy portion or element of Sh:ikespeare^s 
King Henry the Fourth were much the same as ‘‘extract- 
ing stinWiQis from cucuinl>ers.” 

In these plays, as in otherK of the same class, the Poet’s 
authority was IltilinsInHl, whose Chronidee^ first published 
in 1577, w'ts then the favourite b4K>k in English history. 
And the plays, not withstanding tlieir wH* alth of ideal m.*itter, 
are rightly calliMl hist«>rical, Wcaiise the history everywTiere 
guiiles^ and in a goml measure fonne^ the plot, wliere:is 
Macbeth for instafu*e, though having much of historical 
matter, is rightly calletl a tnige<ly, as the history mcrdy 
eubeerree the plot. 

King Henry the Fourth, suniaiiUMl Bolingbroke from the 
place of his birth, came to the throne in 1399, having first 
deposed his cousin, ItichanI the SeiH>iul, whose death he 
was gem»rally thought to have procured shortly after. 
The chief agetils in this usurpation were the Percy*, known 
in history as NorthumVierland, Worcester, and Hotspur, 
three haughty ami turbulent noblemen, who afterwards 
troubled llenry to kcH^p the erowm as much as they had 
helped him in getting it. 

The lineal heir to the crown next after Richard waa 
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Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, a lad then about seven 
years old, whom the King held in a sort of honourable 
custody. Early in his reign, one of the King^s leading 
partisans in Wales went to insulting and oppressing Owen 
Glendower, a chief of that country, who had been tniined 
up in the English Court. Glendower petitioned for redress, 
and was insultingly denied ; whertMipon he took the work 
of redress into his own hands. Sir Edmund Mortimer, 
uncle to the young Earl of March, and brother to Ilotspiir^s 
wife, W'as sent against him; but his fonres were utterly 
broken, and himself captured and hehl in close confinement 
by Glendower, whore the King suffered him ti) lie unran« 
somed, alleging that he had treacherously allowed himself 
to be taken. Shakespeare, however, following Ilolinshed, 
makes the young Earl, who was then detaiiicil at Windsor 
to have been Glendower^s prisoner. 

After the captivity of Mortimer the King Ie<l three 
armies in snccefwion against Glendower, and was as often 
baffled by the valour or the policy of the Welshman. At 
length the elements made war on the King; his forces 
were stomi-strieken, blown t4> pieces by teinpesUi ; which 
bred a general belief that GIen«l<iwer could “ command the 
Devil,” and “ call spirits from the vasty deep.” The King 
finally gave up and withdrew; but still consoled himself 
that he yielded, not to the arms, but to the magic arts of 
his antagonist. 

In the beginning of his reign the King le<) an army into 
Scotland, and summoned the Scottish King to appear before 
him and do homage for his crown; but, finding that the 
Scots would neither submit nor fight, and being pressed by 
famine, he gave over the undertaking and retiri^* Some 
while after, Eari Douglas, at the head of ten thousand men, 
burst into England, and advanced as for as Neweastie, 
spreading terror and havoc* around him. On their return 
they were met hy the Percys at Homildon where, after a 
fierce and bloody battle, the Scots were totally muted; 
Dou^aa himself being eapUared, as were abo many Olbif 
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Scottish noblemen, and among them the Earl of Fife, a ^ 
prince of the blood royal. The most distinguished of the ! 
English Icjulers in tliis affair was Henry Percy, sumamed 
Hotspur; a man of the most restless, daring, fiery, and im- 
petuous spirit, who first armed at the age of twelve years, 
after which time, it is said, his spur tras ncucr cold. 

Of the other events suffice it to say that they are much 
the same in history as in the <lrania ; while the Foetus selec- 
tion and ordering of them yield no special cause forremarlu 
One or two points, however, it may well to notice as 
throwing some light on cc^rtaiii allusions in the play. 

In the Spring of 1405, Prince Henry, then in his nin^ 
teenth year, w:w at the head of an army in Wales, where 
Glendower had hitherto carried all before him. By his 
activity, prudeiu*!*, and [K*r!H*venince, the young hero grad- 
ually broke the Welshman down, and at length reduced the 
whole c*ountry into subjection. He contimie<l in this ser- 
vice most of the time for four years; his valour and con- 
duct awakening the most favoiinible expet^ations, which 
however wort* not a little dasIwNl by bis rampant hilanty 
during (he intervals of lalnutr in the field. His father was 
miieh grieve<l at tlieja* im^gnlarities; and his grief was 
heightened by some Imw an«l tinfiiial wonls that were re- 
[>orto<l to him as having fallen from the Prince in hours of 
merriment. Hearing of this, the Prince went to expostulate 
with his fiither; yet even then he eiiactiHl a strange freak 
of oddity, arraying hinis<*lf in a gown of blue satin wrought 
ftill ofeyelet-lmleis and at each eyelet the iieinlle still hang- 
iiig by the silk ; probably meaning to intimate thereby, that 
if his behaviour, his moral garl>, w^ere fiill of rents, it was 
not too late to sow them up, and the means were at band 
for doing so. Being admitted to an inter\ iew, he fell on 
his km*es and, pnwnting a dagger, lieggi^i the King to 
take his Hfo, since he had withdrawn his favour. His fiither, 
much moved, threw aw’ay the dagger, and, kissing him, 
owned with teaiw that he had indeeil held him in suqiidon, 
tb#w>gb^ M he now saw, without just cause; and promised 
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that no misreports ahould thonceforth ahake his ooi^daiioa 
in him. 

At another time, one of his unnily companions being 
convicted of felony, and st'iiteneed to prison by the Chief 
Justice, the Prince undertiK>k to res<‘iie him, and even went 
so far as to assault the Judge; who forthwith onitwl him 
to prison al8i>, and he hud the goo<l sense to submit. Upon 
being told this incident, the King exclaimed, “Happy the 
.King that has a judge so tinii in his duty, and a son so 
obeditmt to the law ! ^ 

Perhajis I should adil, that the battle of llomildon was 
fought Se|>teml>er 14, 14tt2; which marks the lK>giiiniiig 
of the play. The battle i>f Shn^wsbury, which eloscs the 
First Part, toi>k place July 21, 14tKl; Print*!* Henry Iwing 
then only sixttH?n yeai'w old. The King dietl March 19, 
1413 ; so that the two plays cover a periml of about ten 
years and a half. 

niSTtmiC AI. i IIAHArTERS. 

If these two |»hiys are sulistantially one, it is the character 
of Prince Henry that mak<*s them sti; that is, they have 
their unity in him; and the common aigumeiit of them lies 
in the change alleged to have taken place in hint on eoniitig 
to the throne. Why w:is Henry <»f Moniiiotitli so hxise and 
wild a reveller in his youth, and yet such a proficient in 
noble and virtiunis discipline in his manhood ? what causeis 
internal and c^xtemal, delemiifie<l him to the one; what 
impulses fnun within, what infltienees from without, trims* 
formed him into the other? Viewwl in the light of this 
principle, the entin* work, with its broad, firh variety of 
incide nt and ch aracter, ami its alternations of wit and 
poetry, will be seen, I think, u> proceed in a i^ilrit of wIm 
insight and derign. 

Accordingly, in the first scene of the play, Ihia matter is 
put forth St uppermost in the Kln|^t thoughts, I refor to 
what (sisses belweett him and Wetlmords^ loiieliiiig the 
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victory at Ilomildon ; where the Earl declarea ^ it ia a coii> ' 
quest for a prince to boast oC aod the King replies, — 

** Yea, there thou mak^st me sad, and niak*ta me sw. 

In envy that my I^rd Northumberland 
Should be the father to mo blent a son ; 

WhiUt I, by looking on the prmiiie of him, 

See riot and dishonour etain the brow 
Of my young Harry. O, that it could be prov‘4 
That Mome night-tripping fairy hail exchanged 
In cradle -clot hea our children where they lay. 

And caird mine Percy, hia Plantagenet ! 

Then would I have hta llany*, and be mine/* 

One reason of I’rince IlenrvV early irregularities seems to 
have gri^uti from the elianieter of his father. All accounts 
agree in repn^senting Roltiigbroke as a man of great reach 
ami sagticity ; a politician of iiiwnitable cnift, fiill of in- 
sinuation, bnive in the fiekl, skilful alike at {Hmetniting 
others^ designs and at concealing his own ; unscrupulous 
alike in snniitig men into his service an«l in crunching them 
up after he had ust‘d them. All which is fully Isome out 
in that, though his reign w'as little else than a series of 
rebtdiioiis and commotions pnH'tHHling in part from the 
injustice whendiy he reaclit*<l the cn>wii ami the bad title 
wtiereby he held it, yet he always got the l>etter of them, 
and even turmnl them to his advantage. Where he c*oiild 
not win the heart, (*utting off the head, and ever plucking 
fh*sh s<M*urity out of the dangers that licsei him ; his last 
yeum, however, were much eiuhittered, and his death prt>b* 
ably hastencHl, hy the sinxieties growing out of his }KN»ition, 
and the retmirses coiiMM[uent u|H>n his crimes. 

But, while such is the character genendly ascrihcHl to him, 
no historian has come near Shakesjujan* in the painting of 
It. Much of his liest trunspiration is given in the preced- 
ing play of JticAard the Second^ where he is the controlling 
spirit. For, though Richard is the nion^ promineut eharao* 
tor In that play, this is not as the mover of things, but as 
tiie receiver of movements caused by another; the elfecta 
l^hling on htiiH while the worker of them is eomparaUvely 
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unseen. For one of Bolin^broke^s mnin peculiarities iB» 
that he looks solely to results ; and, like a true artist, the 
better to'si^ure these he keeps his designs and processes in 
the dark ; his power thus operating so secretly, that in what- 
‘ ever he does the thing si^ems to have done itself to his 
, hand. Row intense his enthusiasm, yet how perfect his 
coolness and composure! Then to<> how pregnant and 
forcible, always, yet how calm and gentle, and at times how 
terrible, his speech! how easily ami unconceme<lly the 
words drop from him, yet how pat ami home they are to 
the persons for whom ami the occasions whereon they are 
spoken! To all which add a flaining thirst of power, a 
roost aspiring and mounting ambition, w ith an equal mix* 
ture of humility, boldness, and craft, ami the result explains 
much of the fortune that attends him through all the plays 
in which he figures. For the l\wt keeps him the mime man 
throughout. 

So that, taking the whole delineation together, we have 
at full length ami done to the life, the portrait of a man in act 
prompt, bold, decisive, in thought sly. subths far-reaching; 
a chanicter hard and cold imieed t4> the feelings, but w^ritten 
all over with success; which has no iiii|»tilsive gushes or 
starts, but ail is stialy, fon*east, and calm siiiling of means 
to preapfiointeil emls. And this perlln t self-i*omtiiaiid is in 
great part the wcret of his straiigi* power over others, mak- 
ing them alui<»st as pliant to his piiqnisi^ as are the c«in1s 
and muscles of his owm IsMiy ; so that, as tlie event proves, 
he grows git*at by their fmltng, till lie cun eotnpass foofi 
enough w*ithotit their help, ami, if they go to himlering him, 
can eat them up. Fi»r so it tiirm^l out with the Peitrys; 
strong sinews indeeil with him for a head ; while, against 
him, their very strength server! but to work their own 
overthrow. 

jmints of this description an« w*ell illustratsd in 
iMat Hotspur says of him just before the batik of Sbrewih 
bury, b the apsodi beginning, — 

''TV King k^M ; sad writ w« kmm Um King 
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Hotapur, to be sore, exaggerates a good deal there, as be 
does everywhere, still his charges have a considerable basis 
of truth. As further matter to the point, observe the ac- 
count which the King gives of himself when remonstrating 
with the Prince against his idle courses ; which is not less 
adrainible for truth of histoiy than for skill of pencil. 
Equally fine, also, is the account of his predecessor immedi- 
ately fulloiving that of himself ; where we see that he has 
the same sharp insight of men as of means, and has made 
Kicharcrs follies and vices his tutors; from his miscarriages 
learning how to supplant him, and perhaps encouraging his 
errors, that he might make a ladder of them, to mount up 
and overtop him. The whole scene iiideiMl is pregnantly 
characteristic both of the King anti the Prince. And how 
the King^s penetrating ami remorseU^ sagacity is flashed 
forth in Ilotspur^s outbursts of rage at his demanding all 
the prisoners taken at Hoinihlon ! wherein that roll of liv- 
ing fire is ind<HHl snappish enough, but then he snaps out 
much truth. 

But, though policy was the leading trait in this able man, 
nevertheless it was not so pnmiinent but that other and 
better traits wen» strongly visible. Ami even in bis policy 
there was much of the breadth and iargem'ss which distin- 
guish the statesman from the politician. Besides, be was 
a man of prodigious spirit and cotinige, had a real eye to 
the interests of his country as well as of his family, and in 
his wars be was humane much heyonfl the custom of his 
time. And in the last scene of the Poet's delineation of 
him, where he says to the Prince, — 

** Conus hither, Hsnry ; sit thou by my bed. 

And hear, I think, the very latest counsel 
That ever 1 shall breathe** ; 

though we have indeed his subtle policy working out like a 
ruling passion strong in death, still its workings are suflliised 
with gashes of right feeling, enough to show that he was 
not all pcditician; that beneath his close-knit pnidenoe 
^ moftd sensei, ajke^ of Nor 
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mast I omit how the Poet, following the leadings both of 
nature and history, makes him to be plagued by foes spring- 
ing up in his own bosom in proportion as he ceases to 
be w’orried by external enemies; the crown beginning to 
scald his brows as soon as he has crushed those wiio w'ould 
pluck it from him. 


How different is the atmosphere w'hich waits upon the 
group of rein.*! war-cdiiels, whereof Ilotsjnir is the soul, and 
w’here chivalry reigns as supremely as wit and humour do 
in the haunts of Falstaff! It is difficult to speak of Hot- 
spur satisfactorily; not indeed but that the lilies of his 
character are bold and eniphntie enough, but nither Ih^ 
cause they are so much so. Ft>r his frame is gn'atly dis- 
proportioned, which causes hint to seem largtT than he is ; 
and one of his excesses manifests itself in a wiry, nMl-hot 
speech, which bums such an impression of him into the 
mind as to make any conimentary seem prosaic ainl dull. 
There is no mistaking him : no character in Shakcs|H*uit» 
stands mom a[»art in plenitude of peculiarity; and stupidity 
itself cannot so disfeature him with criticjHin, but that he 
will be recognize<l by any one who has ever be<ui with him. 
He is as much a monarch in his sphen* its the King luid 
Falstaff are in theirs; only they rule more by |M>wer, he by 
stress; there is something in them that takes away the wilt 
and spirit of resistance*; he makes every thing l>end to his 
arrogant, domineering, capricious tem[H*r. Who that has 
been with him in the s(*t*nes at the Palace and at Hatigor 
can ever forget his iKiiitidtfig, sarcsistir, overtH*aring spirit? 
How he hits all alsiwt, and makes thi* feathers fly wherev'er 


< be hits! It s<*eins as if his tongue emild go through the 
world, and strew the road Mtind it with spli^rs. And 
‘ how steefXMl his sfanreh everywhere is in the poetry of the 
I sword ! In what compm^i and sinewy platoims and S4|uad- 
rons the words march out of hts rrioutli in bristling rank 
Ifaod file! as if Hmm hts tditb be hml been cradled^ Ibe 
^ won bn*aat of war. How doubly-efamgetl he i% in 
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with the electricity of chivalry 1 insomacb that you can 
touch him nowhere but he gives you a shock* 

In those two scenes, what with Hotspur, and what with 
Glcndower, the poetry is as unrivalled in its kind as the wit 
and humour in the best seent.s at Eastcheap. What a 
dressing Hotspur gives the silken courtier who came t4i do-< 
iiiaiid the ]>risoners ! Still lietter, however, is the dialogue 
that presiuitly follows in the same scene; where Hotspur 
stH^ms to Ih? miller a spell, a fisi'iiiation of rage ami scorn : 
nothing ean eln'ck him, he cannot check himself; because, 
Wsides the iHMindings of a most turbulent and im{>etuous 
nature, he has always had his own way, having from his 
boyhooil held the |H>st of a femlal w'ar-chief. Irascible, 
lieudstnmg, iniputtent, every effort to arrest or divert him 
only pnxluees a new impatieiiee. Whatever thought 
strikes him, it forthw ith kitnlU^ into an overmastering pas- 
sion that liears down all Isdon* it. We set* that he has a 
rough and passionate soul, great strength and eIe%'ation of 
mind, with little gentleness and less ilelieacy, and a ** force 
of will lhal rises into piH*try by its own liiatiiigs.^ While 
**the passion of talk'' is upon him, he fairly drifts and 
surges liefore it till exhaunted, and then then* .supervenes 
an equal ** passion of act ion." **S|K?aking thick" is notcHl 
as one iif his |K*cuIiarities; and it is not clear whether the 
I\H*t t<H)k this from some tnulitiun n*s|H*cting hinu or coii- 
sidercsl it a natunil result of liis prmligioiis rush aiid press 
of thought 

AnotiMT striking trait in Hotspur, resulting perhai^s, in 
part, from his having .so niiieh psission in his heatl, is the 
singular al)si*iuv of mind well deserilnxl by Prince 
Henry: **1 am not of Perev's miml, the Hotspur of the 
North ; he ^hat kills me some six f>r seven do/.en of Sf*ots 
St a breakfast, washes his hands, and says to his w ife, JFVe 
Mis quM /{/V/ / tcciiil %tork\ O, my mttei Harry! 
•ays »Ue, Ante many hoM thou kiUrd to-day f Gier my 
rmm harm a drmcA, says he; and answers, an hour after, 
^Som 0 f»^rUmn; a a ir^f^ So again in the aoent 
. YOk a 4 
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of Hotspur and his wife at Wark worth. She win<!s up her 
strain of tender womanly remonstrance by saying, — 

“Some heavy hath my hml in hand, 

And 1 must know it, else he loves me not/’ 

Before answering her, he calls in a sen ant, makes sevenil 
inquiries about his horse, and orders him to be brought into 
the park, hears her repmof an«l exchangt‘8 divers questions 
with her; then replies, ‘-Love! I love thee not; I care 
not tor thee, Kate”; ami presently heals up the wound: 

“C’oniv, wilt thou fwc m«» ritle * 

And whtui I am o* horseback 1 will aweiir 
I love th«v iiifiiiitely ” 

Here it is plain that his absence trrows from a certain skit- 
tishness of mind: he has m»t the control of his thinking; 
the issues of his brain beini; so com'eived in fire as to prc*- 
clude steadiness of attention and the pauses of thought. 

The qualities I have noted in Hotspur unfit him, in a 
great measure, fur a military le.ader in regular waiiiire, his 
nature being too impulsive and heafly for the counteq>oiMe 
of so weighty an iiiid(*rtaking. Too impatient and eagiT 
for the contest to 4M)nceii openitions; abundantly able to 
fight battles, but not to scheme them ; he is quitlifie<l to 
siiccwd oidy in the hurly-burly of l)order warfare, where 
.HuccVss comes more by fury of onset than by wisdom of 
plan. All wdii<*h is finely apparent jusi ludbre tlie battle 
of Shrew'sbury, wdiere, if not pervers<dy wn>ng-headed, he 
i» so headstrong, jierempfory, and cmifident even to rash- 
ness, as to be quite impracticable. We see, and his fellow*- 
chieftains see, that Iht^re is no coming to a temper with 
him; he Iwing sure to run a quarrel with any one who 
stands out against his pro|>m]Us. Vet he is never more 
truly the noble Hotspur than on this oeeasion, when, amidst 
the falling-oiT of friends, the ba<*kwardiiess of and 

the thicketiing of dangers, his arrlent aiul Imive spirit ioms 
Ills very disadvantages into grounds of confidence. 

Ills untamed boisterousness of tongue has one of its beirt 
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eruptions in the dispute with Glendower at Bangor, where 
his wit and his impudtmee come in for about equal shares 
of our admiration. He finally stops the mouth of his an- 
tagonist, or lu‘ad8 him off upon another subject, as ho does 
again shortly after, in a dispute about the partitioning of 
the realm ; and he does it not no much by force of reason 
as of will and speech. His contempt of f^oetry is highly 
characteristic; tliough it is observabh* that he has spoken 
more poetry than any one elM* in the play. But poetry is 
altogether an impulse with him, not a purpose, as it is with 
Glendower; and he lo><*.s all thought of himself and liis 
speech, in the intensity of passion with which he contem- 
plates the object or <K*<*:ision that moves him. Ilis cele- 
brated «lescripti«ui of the fight between (ilendower and 
Mortimer has lx*eii <*ensured as offending good taste by its 
extravagance. It would not Im* in good taste indeed to put 
such a strain into the mouth of a c<»ntemplative sage, like 
Prtisjiiero; but in Hotspur its very~xTnivagiinc<ris ki good 
taste, Is'cause hugely eharacteristi<‘. 

Hots|)ur is a general favourite: whether from something 
in himself or from the King's treatment of him, he has our 
goo4l-will from the start; m>r is it without some nductance 
that we set tin* lVim*e alsive him in our n»g:inl. Which 
may be <iwing in part to the interest \vv take, and justly, in 
his wife; who, timid, solieitous, .affectionate, and playful, is 
a wtuiiaii f)f the true Sl»ake>pearian stamp. How delecta- 
ble is tlie harmony felt iH^weeii her prying, inquisitive gen- 
tleness and his rough, stormy eounigt* ! for in her gimtleiiess 
theie is iinieh strength, and his bravery is not without gen- 
tleness, The scene at Wark worth, where they finut appear 
together, is a choice heart -it'fivt ion: c<>m billing., tht\he%t*ty 
of movement ami of Jvp<'^e, it eonii^ into the surroondiog 
elemenU like a patch of sunshine in a teuqH^t, 

The beat of historical matter for pmnical and dramatic 
uses haa aeldom been turned to better account that way 
than in the portrait of Glendower. He is represented, with 
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great art and equal truth| aoeonling to the Aupcrstitious be- 
lief of his time; a belief in which himself doubtless shared: 
for^ if the winds and tempests came ir/un he wisIuMl them, 
it was natunil for him to think, as others thought, that they 
came btcauae he wished them. The popular ideas respect- 
ing him all Iwlonged to the region of poetry; and Shake- 
speare has given them with remarkable exactness, at the 
same time j^enetniting ami filling them with his ow'ti 
spirit. 

Ci'cditing the alleged portents of his nativity, (llendower 
might well ccmelmle he was ^ not in the roll of common 
men”; and so In^takt* himself to the study and praelii*e of 
those magic arts which weix* generally lielii»ve<l in then, 
and for which he was specially marked by his birth and all 
the courses of his life. Ami for the same cause he would 
naturally Inn'oine Siunewdiat eg«>tisti<*al, long-wimled, and 
tedious; presuming that what was inten^sting to him :is 
relating to himsi^lf W'ould be eipially so to others for its own 
sake. So that we need not altogether dis<*re<lit Hotspur’s 
account of the time spent by him ‘*in reckoning up the 
several devils’ names that were his lac<jueys.” For, though 
Hotspur exaggerat«»s here, as usual, yet wt^ svi* that he haa 
Home excuse for his sauciiiess to Cilemlow er, in that he has 
been dreadfully liored by him. Ami there is s^imething 
hidicrotis withal in the Welshmairs Inung so w rapped up 
in himself as not to perceive the iinfitness of talking tims 
to one so hait^-brained ami skittish. 

Glendower, however, is no ordinary enthuHiast. A imtn 
of wild and mysterious imaginations, yet he h:ts a practical 
skill that makes them tell against the King; his dealing in 
magic rendering him even more an <dijeet of fear than bis 
valour and cotidnet. And his ladiaviour in the disputes with 
Hotspur approves him as mueh su|M*rior in the external 
qualities of a gentleman as he is more siiperstitioua. 
llbiough no suspicion of any thing false or mean eun aiiadb 
to Hotspur, it is characteristicof him to indulge his haughty 
tein|ier eveu to the thwarting of his pur}»ose : be will bw* 
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ard the blowing^np ot the conspiracy rather than put a 
bridle on Iuh impatience; which theWelshman, with ail 
his grandeur and earnestness of prctensioiif is too prudent 
to do. 

In the portniit of Glondower there is nothing utiwarrante<I 
by history; only Sliakcspeare has witli iiiurked propriety 
made the enthusiastic and poetical spirit of the man send 
him to the stinly of magic arts, as involving some natural 
aptitude or affinity for them. It m:iy lx* interesting to know 
that he managed to spin out tht* contest among the wilds 
of Snowdon far into the next reign; his very su|x^riBtition 
perhaps lending him a tjt leng th of soul which no misfortune 
could break. I must not leave this sirangt* lx*ing without 
nuiiarking how sweet l\ his mimi nestles in the Inisom of 
p<H»try; as up|x*ars in the passiige where he acts as inter^ 
preter lH*twuc*n his tlaughter and her hushand Mortimer. 

Among the minor historieal ehanicters of these plays! 
there is much Judicious diserimiiiation. — Lonl B.ar«Iolph is| 
shrewd an<l sensible, of a tinii |»raetteal understimding, and' 
prudent foroeast; and none the less hnive, that his cool 
judgment puts liim upon lookiiisr carefully Ix^fore he leaps. — 
Venion, with Ins well-poisi'd dis4*n*tion in W’ar-oouncil and 
his ungrudging a4liniration of the Prince, makes a hiippy 
foil to Hotspur, whose iiiteinpenite daring in conduct, and 
wdiose uneasiness at hearing Prince IlenryV praises s|Kiken, 
would something fletniet from his manluMKi, but that no 
stispicion of dishonour can fasten upon him. — The Arch- 
bishop, so forthright ami stn>ng-thoughte<l, Ixdd, onterpris 
ing, and resolute in action, in s|»etH*h grtive, moral, and sen- 
tentious, forms, all togt*tlier, a noble portrait — The Chief ^ 
Justice, iK'sides the m»ble figure he makes at the close, is, 
with capittd dramatic eftci't, bixnight forwanl several times 
in passages at arms with Falstaff; where his gockl-natured 
wisdom, ns discovered in his suppressed enji>yment of the 
fht old sintiePs wit, just senses to swreeten without at all 
dttuting the reveieiioe that waits upon his office and char- 
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aeten — Northuinberlaiul iiiakea good hia character as found 
in history. Evemiorc talking big auid doing nothing ; full 
of verbal tempest an<l pnietieal impotence ; and still ruin- 
ing his fHends> and at last himself, Iw^tween ^ I would ” and 
dare not'’; he lives without our respect, and dies un- 
pitied of US ; while his daughter-in-law's remembrance of 
her noble husband kindles a sharp resent nuuit of his mean- 
spirited backwardness, and a hearty scorn of his blustering 
verbiage. 

Priiu'e Henry was evidently a grt*at fiivourite with the 
Poet, Ami he makes him equally so with his readers: 
pouring the full wealth of his genius ujHUi him ; centering 
in him almost every manly gnme and virtue, and pn*s<uiting 
him as the mirror of ('hristian princes and loadstar of 
honour; a model at once of a Iuto, a gentleman, and a 
aage. Wherein, if not tnie to fact, he was inie to the 
sentiment of the English people; who probably cherishe<l 
the memory of Henry the Fifth with more fomlness than 
any other of their kings simv the grt»at Alfn»d. 

Ill the chanicter of this man Shakespean* deviated from 
all the historical authorities known to have Uhmi accessible 
to him. l^ter researc’hc*s, however, have just ifuni his course 
herein, and thus given rise to the notion of his having 
drawn from some tnulitionary nuittiT that had not yet 
found a place in written hislor}*. An extraordinary con- 
version was generally thought to have fallen uimti the 
Prince on coming to the crown ; itisotiiuch that the old 
cbronideni could only account for the (duiiige by some mir- 
acle of grace or touch of siifieniatunil iM*iiedtction. Wal- 
aingfaam, a contemponiry of the Prince, tells us that 
soon as be was investetl with the ensigns of royalty be was 
suddenly changed into a new man, liehavifig with pro jpriety, 
modcstyt and gr avity, and showing a desire lo practise 
every kind of virtue ” Caxton, also, says he was a noUe 
prince after he was king and crowned ; howbeit in his youlli 
he had been wild, recUeas, and spared nothing of his lusts 
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nor And variouK other old writeni speak of him 

in the same stniin. 

Prince H4»iiry’H conduct was indeed such as to lose him 
his seat in the ('oiincih where he was replace<l In' his 
younj^er brother. Nevertheless it is certain that in mental 
and literary lU'coinplishmfMit he was in a<Ivance of his age; 
l)eing in fact one of the most tinished gentlemen as well as 
grt»atest statesmen and b<*st men of his time. This seeming 
('ontnulictioii is all cleared up in the Poef\ rcfircMientation, 
It W'as for the old chroniclers to talk alxMit his ininiculous 
conversion : Shakespean*, in a far wiser spirit, and more 
ix'ligious too, brings his conduct within the onlinar\’ rules 
of human chanuaer; reprcMUiting whatever changes occur 
in him as proceiMling by the methods and pro|>ortion8 of 
naturt\ His early ** a«Micti<»ii to courses vain is aei*ounted 
for by the character of Falstaff; it being no impeachment 
of his intellectual or moral nianhoi>d, that he is dniwn away 
by sueh a mighty magazine <if faM*inations. It is true, he is 
not altogether unhurt by liis eonnection with Sir John: 
he is himself sensible of this; and the knowltslge goes far 
to justify Ills final ircatimuit of F\*ilstaflr. But, even in his 
wildest merry-makings, wc still t:iste in him a spice and 
flavour of tipinly rectitiubt; umliMsigned by him indeed, and 
the im>n» assuring to us, that fie evidently dues not taste 
it himself. Shak(\>peare has iiotbing finer in its way than 
the gnidtial sundering of the lies that biml him to Fiilstafl^ 
as tho higher tdiunents of his natun^ an* ealltMl forth by 
emergent occasions; and bis tuniing the dregs of unworthy 
companionship into foo<l of noble thought and sentiment^ 
ext meting the sweetness of wisdom fn>m the weeds of 
dangerous experiences. And his whole pmgmss through 
this transformation, till ^ like a rtnippearing star ^ he emerges 
from the cloud of wildness whenun he had obscured hia 
eontempIatioDf is dappled with rare spots of beauty and 
promise.^ 

* Dor iympathisn wooUl b« alimsii wliolir wtth Hotf par sod h{« IHmds, lied 
not the reel mlMd op o new iniemt in Uie ehlvmlfotta beoring of Henry of lion- 
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At the battle of Shit^wnbiiry, as already stated, the 1 Vince 
was sixteen years old. But, young us ho was, he did the 
work of a man, never eeasiiig to fight where the battle was 
hottest; though so bailly hurt in the face, that much effort 
was used to withdraw him from the field. So that in fact 
he was some twenty veal's youiigi‘r than Hotspur. Such a 
ilifferent'e of age would naturally foivelost* any rivalry 
l^etween them; and one of the Poet’s most judicious 
departures from literal truth is in approximating their ages, 
that such influences might lia\e a chance to work. The 
King, too, displays his usual :Lstutencss in emleavouring to 
make the fame of Hotspur tell u|Hm the IViiK'o; thougli he 
still strikes wide of his real chara<*ter, inisderiving his con- 
duct from a want of noble aptitmh^s, whert»as it springs 
rather from a lack of such motives and occasions with 
which his blotter aptitude's can combine. But the King 
knows right well thert' is matter in him that will take 
fire when such sparks are struck into it. Accordingly, 
Ix'fore they |>art, the Prince sjH'ak'i such words, and in such 
a spirit, as to win his father s confidence ; llie emulation 

tnoath. to bnUinc« the riobic charmeter of iho younjf Perry. Riuh, prond, 
ambttkms pnxli|cil of blofjr!, a* HuCHptir i«, wo fool that then* U not an atom 
of meaoncHa in hi* com{»o«ition. He wotiUi carry t\< away with him, were it 
not for the milder courage of young Harr)*, — the ruurnge of principle aial of 
merry. Prank, Hlicrai, pnnient, gentle, but yet bmre a% HoUpur him«etf, 
the Prince thows u« that, eren in hU wilde*»l exre***»*. he hae drunk deeply 
of the fotiiitatn% of truth and wiiwiom. The wtMioin of the King i* tiuil of a 
eoid and AUbtle |io!itieian; liotApur to inland out fnun hin foUower* m a 

hauglity feudal lonl, tor> proud to have li»teiie*l to any teacher but hiii own 
will; but the Prince, in ra*tirig awav the dignity of hi« station to commune 
freely with hli fello^w-men, ha** attaine*^! that strength which i* aimve all cfm- 
ventirmal power; hi# virtnea aa well a* hia frailtiea tiehmg to mir rornmon 
humanity; tJie virtuea capable, therefore, of the higtie«t elevation; the frail* 
tiea not pampered Into crime* by the artiflcial inreiitive* of wirial pondthm. 
Hit challenge to Hotapur exhibit* all the attribute* of the geotJemafi aa well 
aa the hero, — merry, ainrerity, rrHulialy, cmirage. Could tlie |•ri»ce have 
fMehed thia height amidat the cold formaUUua of hi* fkther'a C^rt ? We 
think tbal Sbakeapeara meant diatincity to ahow that Henry of Momnouth, 
when he **«ouiided the very ba«e^tring of humlllCy,'* galherml out of hi* 
daogeitma experietMui that apirlt of aympathy with human aetkin* and mollime 
from which a aoimrilgii hi aliiMet neoeaamlly esrfuded. — KntctHT. 
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kindled in him l>eiiig no less noble than the object of it. 
Now it IB that liis iiiany^sided, harn^^ manhood begiiia 
fully to unfold itKcIf. He haa already diacoverH forcee 
aiiHweriiig to all tlie attraetioiin of FalstaflT; and it ia to be 
hoped that none will think the worae <if him fiir preferring 
the climate of K:iateheu|i to that of the Court. But the 
isaue provis that lie has far lietter forces, which sleep 
indeed during the aliseiiee, but spring forth at the comings 
of their proper stiniulanls and opportunities. In the closes 
thronging dangers that la^set his father\s throne he luta 
noble work to do; in the thick-iduslering honours of Hoi^ 
spur, noble motives for doing it ; and the two together fur- 
nish those inon* eongeiiial attraetiuiis whereby he is gradu- 
ally deta4'h<‘d from a life of hunt-sport, and dniwn up into 
i the iKd>ly-pit>jM»rtioned iK^aiity with which lK»th po€‘try and 
history have in\<*st<sl him. 

/ lu this Utliucatioii are many passiiges over which the 
lover of |K)€try and manluNMl deliglits to linger; but it 
would Ih‘ something out of kiK'ping with my niethiHl to 
quote any of them. Nor can I <Iwell on the many gimtle 
ami heroic qualities that make up Prince IlenryV well- 
roiindtMl lN*ailtitiil chanicter. His tendt»niess of filial piety 
ap|K*ars in his heart-bUvdi ng grief at his fathers .sickness; 
:Mid his virtmms pnnleiice no lev* ap|H*ars in his avoiding all 
show of grief, as ktiouing that this, taken togi»ther with his 
past levity, will Ik* mux* to draw on him the iinpumtion of 
hypocrisy : his magnanimify appears in his pleading for the 
life of Douglas; his ingmtiioiisness, in the friH' and gnieeful 
apology to the King for his faults; his g(KKl-n:iture and 
kindness i>f heart, in the apostrophe to Falstaff when he 
thinks him dead; his ehivalrous giuierosity, in the enthusi- 
asm with which he pniist^s Ib^tspiir; and his modesty, in 
the style of his challenge to him. And yet his nobilities of 
heart and st>ul e4)me along in snob easy, nattiral touches, 
they drop out so much as the spontaneous issues of his life, : 
that we hanlly notice them, thus eng:igtiig him our love 
Mid honour, we scimH! know how or arby. Great without 
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effort, and good without thinking of it, he i« indeed a noble 
ornament of the princely character. 

COMIC i lIAR.VrTKRS. 

I have already observed how Prince Henry’s deportment 
as King ivas in marked contrast witli his ooursi* while 
Prince of Wales. I have also noted that the change 
in him on coming to the throne was so gn\*it and so sudden 
as to be jK)pularly as<TilK*d to a miricle of gnice. Now 
Shakespeare knew that the day of miracles was passed. 
He also knew' that without a mir.it le .such a sudden rev« - 
lution of characO*r could not he. And so his idea clearly 
was, that the cliange was not really iu his character, but 
only superinduced upon it by change of pf»sition ; that his 
excellent qualities were but disguised from the worhl by 
clouds of loose la-haviour, which, when the time came, he 
threw off and appeare<l as lie really was. To translate tin* 
reason and pncess of this change int<» «lnimatic form ami 
expression was the problem which the Poet umlertook to 
solve in these two plays. 

In his delineation of the Prince Shakespeare ftilloW'cd 
the historians as far as they gave iiim any stdid ground to 
go upon; where they failcHl him. In* siipplicfl the iiiatt4*r 
from his ow'n stores. Now in all reason Prince Hal must 
have had companions in the merry-inakiiigs which are 
related of him; fi»r no man of .seiisi* gis's into sin’li pits- 
times alone. But of the particular )>ei>ons ‘MinletterM, 
rude, and shallow*,^ with wimiii he hail his hours HUM up 
with riots, banquets, simiHs,” nothing was known, not even 
their names. So that the Ibmi had no way to w*t forth 
this part of the man’s life but liy creating one or tnon? 
repreneniaUve chararj4^r»^ I'oiu'ent rating in them such a ftuni 
of mental attractions as might overcome the natural repugn 
nance of an upright and noble mind to their viei»s. Which 
is just what the Poet do<*s in this work. And his method 
w'aa, to emboily in imagitiary forms that truth of which the 
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actual forms hail not been preserved ; for, as Hallam well ob- 
serves, ‘*what he invented is as truly historical, in the large 
sense of moral liistorv, as what he read/’ 

From th«* ae<*ount already given of Bolingbruke it is 
(>lain enough what slate of things would be likely to waif 
on him. Ills great force of chanicn*r would nee<ls give 
shape and tone to Court and C ouncildK>ard, while his sub- 
tlety and iiitrieaey might w<‘ll render the jdaee any thing 
but inviting to a young man of free and generous aptitudes. 
That the Princes as Shak(*Hpi‘are coiuM‘ive<l him, should 
breathe somewhat hard in such an atmosphere, is nut diffi- 
eidt to umh'rstand. lloue\<‘r In* may respe**t su<‘h a father, 
and though in thought he may e\eii appro\e the public 
counsels, still lie reluct'^ l«» shan‘ in them, as going against 
his gniia ; ainl so is natundly drawn away either to such 
<K*eupatioiis wlu‘re his high-strung energies can act without 
crossing his lionourabic feelings, or cIm* to some tumultuous 
merry-makings when*, laying off all distinct pur|>ose», and 
untying his mind into perfect tlinhabille, he can let his 
lioiinding spirits nm «nil in transpi>rts of frolii* ;uid fiin. 
The rpiestioii then is, to what sort of attractions will he 
lH*take hiiiiMdf? It must Im» no onliiiary companionship 
that yields ciiti*rtaiiiim*nt l4i such a spirit e\cii in his hnisest 
iiioiiients. Wliatcvcr b;i«l or questionable elements may 
mingh* in his mirth, it iiiiist h:i\e some fri*sh and rich 
ingn*dients, some sparkling and genenuis flavour, to in:ike 
him relish it. Any thing like \ulg.ir rowdyism cannot fail 
of disgusting him. 1 1 is ears were never organizeil to that 
sort of iiittsie. 

Here then we have a sort i>f dr.iniatic necessity for the 
chanieter of Falstuff. Tti answer the purpose, it was ira|>er- 
ative that he shotihl Ih» just such a marvellous eougregatioii 
of charms ami vices as he is. None but an oKl man could 
be at once so dissolute ami so discerning, or apfH'ar to think 
so much like a wise man even when talking most unwisely ; 
and he must have a wt>rld of wit and sense, to nnHuicile a 
mind of such native rectitude and penetration to his profli- 
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gate courses. In the qualities of Sir John we can easily 
see how the Prince might be the macicap reveller that his- 
tory gives him out, and yet l)e all the while laying in 
choice preparations of ijisdqni and^\^^ so as to need no 
other conversion than the calls of duty and the opportuni- 
ties of noble enterprise. 

FalstaffV character is more complex than can well lie 
digested into the fonns of logical statement ; which makes 
him a rather impracticable subject for analysis. lit* has so 
much, or is so much, that one cannot c:mily tell what ho is. 
Diverse and even opposite qualities meet in him ; >ct they 
poise so evenly, blend so happily, and work tog<‘ther so 
smoothly, that no genenilities can set him otf; if we und(T- 
' tJike to grasp him in a fonnal conclusion, the In^st part of 
him still escapes lietweeii the fingers ; so that the only way 
to give an idea of him is to t:ike the man himself along 
and show him; and who shall do this with ^'^pltimp Jack*^? 
One of the wittiest of men, yet he is not a wit ; one of 
the most sensual of men, still he cannot with nlrict justice 
be called a sensualist ; he has a strong sense of flangf*r and 
a lively regard to his own safety, a peculiar vein indeed of 
cowardice, or something very like it, yet he is nf»t a coward; 
he lies ami bntgs pro<ligiouHly, still he is m>t a liar nor a 
braggart. Any such genenil descript i<»iis applied to liim 
can serve no end but to make us tliink we timlt^rstand liiin 
when we do not. 

If I were to fix u|iofi any one thing as s|K*cially channv 
teristic of Falstail^ I should say it is an *ima/Jng fiiml of 
gocKl sense. His stock of this, t4i Ik* sim% is prf*tty much all 
enlisted in the service of sensitiility, yet nowim* so but that 
the servant still overfieers and outdiines the m;ister. Then 
too hb thinking has such agility, and is at the same time so 
fiertuientt as to do the work of the most prompt and {aqipiug 
wit ; yet in such sort as to give the impression of soine^ 
thing much larger and stronger than wit. For mere wit, lie 
it ever so good, requires to be sparingly nsedi and the more 
it tickles the sooner it tires ; like salt^ it b graurfUl as a sea** 
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fM>ning; but will not do m food. Hence it is that great 
wits, unless they have great judgment too, are so apt to be 
great bores. But no one ever wearies of Falstaff’s talk, 
who has the proper sense for it ; his speech Wing like pure 
fresh cold water, which alw'ays tastes gofwl Ikh^jiusc it is 
tast!*Iess. The wit of other men seems to W some special 
faculty ill* moile of thought, ami lies in a ijuiek seizing of 
remote anil fanciful alhnities ; in Falstaff it lies not in any 
one thing nmre than another, fur which cause it cannot W 
defineil : and I know* not how* ti> ilescriW it but as that 
rimndntn^s and evenness of iiiiml which wi* i^iill go<sl sense, 
so <|uick(*nc‘d and pointe<l imltvil as t<i pniduce theeflWt of 
w*it, yet w ithout hindraiKM* to its nwn pnipiT efl’ect. To 
use :i snug idiomatic phrase, w hat Falstaff says nWa\» Jits 
ail rouuil. 

Ami FalstJiff is widl a wan* of his piiwer in this respect. 
He is vastly proud <if it too; yet His pri«le never show’s 
itself ill an affen*'i\e shape, his g«Mxl sens** having a I'ortaiii 
instinctive delicacy that ke*»ps him from every thing like 
that. In tliis pniud c’oiisi'iousneH** of his rcsount*s he is 
always at t*:iihe; h<*nce in |»art the im*tTable charm of his 
conversiilioiK Never at a los»., and never apprehensive 
that he shall 1 m* at a loss, he then*fore never exerts him- 
self nor takers aiiv concern foi ihe ivsiill ; so that nothing 
is stnune*! or far-fet< hc»l ; reiving calmly on Ins siren gth, 
Ik* invites the toughest trials as knowing that his |xm*erH 
wdll hring him *»ff without any using tif the whip or the 
spur, and hy merely giving the nun t»i their natiinil brisk- 
nm and celerity. Hem*** it is also that be S4i tiftcii lets go 
all reganl to pnidem*** of s|H*ech, ami thrusts binnudf into 
tight plaivs ami pmUcanients : In* thus m:ikf*s or seeks 
vKX'fiaiotia to exercise his fertility ami ab*rtness ol thought, 
Udtig w*ell aositriHl lhaf he shall still i*oiiie off unconiered, 
and that the greater Ids st'eiiiing |H*rplexity, the greater 
will be his triumph. Which explains the purjUKse of his 
incompreheniiible lies : he tells them, sim'ly, not ex|Yecting 
them to be beltevinl, hut partly for the pleasure he teke# in 
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the exdted play of his faculties^ partly for the surprise he 
causes by his still more iiicanipi*eheii8ible feats of dodging. 
Such is his story alK)ut the men in buckram who grc;w so 
seen from two to eleven : and how ^ three misl>egotten 
knaves in Kendall gmMi came at iny back, and let drive at 
itie; — for it was so dark. Hal, that thou couldst not see thy 
hand’’; — lies which, as himself knows well enough, are 
gross :ls a mountain, open, palpabh*/’ These, I take it, 
are studied 8eltU‘xposurt*s. to invite an attaek. Els<* why 
should he thus adimi in the same lm*ath the eolour of the 
men’s clothes and the darkness id’ the night y The wlude 
thing is clearly a seheme, to provoke hin hean^rs to come 
down upon him, and then uitrii them with his facility ami 
felicity in extricating him^'ell. And so, whiui they pounce 
u|»on him, and seem to ha\e him in their toils, he forthwith 
springs a diversion upon them : 

What tri^ k, w^at »hal surtiiij; h'»h» caiint thou now 

find out, to hide* thts* fmiii this «>}i* n and a{>|>att'tit ' 

By thf I kni*w VMisWfll as Hr tliat lu.idr Why, 

Vi*, my inaatm : was it for mr to kill I hr hnr ap|vin iit * Should I turn 
upon thi* trui* IVimr * Wh\, thou kiiow’!.t I am as valiant as Hrrete 
le» ; hut Is'wan* instinct • ihr ium will not toui h th«* true prim'f*. In- 
atinct in a grrat matter I was u ^*»xiar»l on in^om t I shall think ihr 
bett<*r of luv’M'lf and tlcn* during iiiy lif** ; I fur a \ah4i1t lion, and thou 
for • tnif* prince.” 

To und<*rKtand this aright, wt* must lu^ar in iiitiiil, that 
according to the geriend rule of sin'eessi<m Prince Ilenr}' 
was not the true jirince. I^i^gally coiisiilen*<l, his father was 
an ustirpc^r; and In* i'oubl have no right ti» the crown but in 
virtue of some higher law. Tliis highf*r law' is attthetilt- 
cated by FalstalT s instinct. The litm, king of bcastis 
knows royalty by royal iiituttiiui. 

Such is the catastropfie for which the for(*goiiig acts, the 
h icktfig of his swonl, the iiisiniiatloiis of c<»w artlic<!% the 
iniiistiiigii, and the pal|):ibie lies, W’^ere the prologue and 
|ireparatton« 80 that his course here Is all of a piece with 
his usual practice of involving himself in difficuities, the 
Isdter to set off his readtness at shifts and etasions; know* 
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iiig tliat, the inon* hi* get8 entangled in bis talk^ the richer 
will be the eflect when by a word he slips off the entangle* 
nicnt. I am persuaded that Sir John suspected all the 
while who their antagonists w'ere in the Gadshill robbery ; 
but detenninod to fall in with and humour the joke, on 
purjK>st5 t<i make sport ft>r the Priin e and himself, and at 
the mime time to retort their deception by preten^ling igno- 
rance. 

Wc have similar feats of doilging in the sccnie where 
Falstaff mils at the Hostess for keeping a liouse W'hen? 
|>oekcts arc picked, and also at the Prince for s:iying that 
his ring wiis copper. The Prince entering just then, the 
HosU*ss tells him of the affair, Falstaff gi>es to railing at 
her again, and she defends hersidf; which brings on the 
following : 


*• /ViM«Y Thou '^yvsi tru*‘, ; anil l#^lanih'lH moat gTY)i»al?. 

ifmi. So iloth you, my lunl , ami fcaid, ikia iitb« r day. you ought 
httn a thouaaiid (aiunil. 

Stnth. do I owr« you a thioi^aritl pmiid ' 

FaU. A thottMUtd |iotjnd, lUl ' a imUion * Thy lovv^ u worth a mil- 
lion ; thou ownst nu' thy lu%'«' 

iftiti. Nay, my loni. hv called you Jack, and »aid he uuuld tudgri 

YOU. 

Did U fknlulph r 
jShifd, Indcisi. Sir *bdiii, >iMt said 
ihlff. Y«i : if hi* naid mv nm: was 

/VriuY, I mr 'lia r dai h? tium U* «s gm.nl ih> uiml now ^ 
FuU, Why, Hah thou km*^ M. a?> thou art Uut luan. ! dan* ; but, aa 
thou art prim'#*, I frar thrv' I frar the nmruig of the lioii'a whrlp 
lYtHft. And ahy not an ih«* hoii > 

Fiils. Th«* King him’«#"lf to U* f<raml aa the lion I'ost thou think 
ril fiYir thw* aa I fear thy falht-r * 

/Vtmv. Sirrah, tlrrr^’ii no rwmi for faith, truth, nor hom^ty in Ihia 
boaom of thim*. t1iarg»* an honrai woman with picking thy i^Kkrl * 
Why, thou impudent, c^tidaWd rastal, if thi*n^ anv thing in thy 
pofkri but UYrm*mkoning>. and oni* |aa>r priinywiuih of )»ugar-<andy 
to inak« Umw hmg'WiiifliHl ; if thy pockal wrrv i*nnch<d willi any other 
lithiriw but UnMir, I am a rillatn. And yrt ym will inland it ; you 
will imt |ai«tkai up wrong art thou not aahann'il ' 

JWa. thMH Ihou haor Hal f Thou know it, tu thr atatr of imHavticy 
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Adam fell : and what should poor Jack FalstalT do in the days of nl- 
lainy f Thou seest 1 have more flesh than another man, and therefore 
more frailty.” 

In all these implies tiuMx» is elearly iiutliinju: nion* to Ih> 
said. Ami thus, throiiglumt, no exigeiiey turns up hut that 
Sir John is ready with a word that exactly tits into and fills 
the place. And his tactics lie not in turning upon his pur- 
8uei>$ and holding them at hay; hut, when the time is ripe, 
and they seem to have caught him, he instantaiie«»u.sly 
diverts them upon another scent, or else enchants them into 
a pause hy his nimhle-looteti sallies uml cH(*ape.s. 

Elsewhere the saim* laculty shows itself in a rpiick tuni- 
ing of events to his own advantage; as vt the battle of 
Shrewshury, when, Indiig ass:iiled h\ l)f>iigl.:s, he falls tiown 
as if killed, ami in that condition witmvsses the fall of Hot- 
spur; and then claps up a scheme for appropriating the 
honour of his death. •ri ii* stratagem must Ik* given in his 
own wonls ; 

***8blood ' ’twaj» time to coiintcrfrii, or tli«t hot tcr}iin;.noit St oi barf 
paid me scot and lot t4io. < ouiitcrfcit ' 1 ii** ; I am no ( ouittforcit t<» 
die, is to Ik? a counterfeit ; for In* 1 % hut the l oiinti rft'it of a nmn who 
hath not the life of a man : hut to c'oiuiterftdt d> iiij;. u Itfii » rnait thsrv. 
by Ih’eth, U to no counl»'rf<*it, hut th*' Inn- and p rhN t imap' of life 
indetrU The belU-r fiart of \alour im tli*M reiion ; iii the i%hnh Irttcr 
jjait I have my lift*. - 'iSoundn * I um afniid of ihu gunjiowder 

Percy, though he In* dead. H<iw‘, if he diould countethat t<M>, and riM^ f 
By my faith, I am afraid he would pro%'e the ln'ii^r c«junterfeit. There, 
fore 1*11 make him sun* ; yea, and Til swear I kille.! him. Why may 
not he rise as well as 1 ^ Nothing mnfutefi me hut nml iioIkwIy aee» 
me. Therefore, sirrah, with a new wound in your thigh. r#»me you along 
with roe.” 

He then ahoiildent the IkkIv and walks i*ff. Presently he 
meets the Prince ami his brother Jiihii, throws down the 
liody, and we have the following: 

Alla. There in Percy ! if your father will do me any himmir, ao ; If 
not, lei him kill the next Percy himself. I look to he either isarl or 
duke, I can assure yoo. 

/VtMor. Why, Percy I kUhed, tnyaelf^ snd mw Uuw deml. 
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Mm. Dtdtft thou t — Lortl, Lord, how thU world is girou to lying I — 

I grant you 1 was down and out of hnsath, and so was he ; but we rose 
both at an instant, and fought a long hour by Shrewsbur}' clock. If 1 
may lie iMdieved, so ; if not, let them that should reward ralour War the 
sin upon their own iu^s. I’ll take it upon rny death, 1 gare him this 
W'outid in the thigh . if the iimn were alive, and would deny it, ’zounds ^ 

I would make him eat a piin'e of my sworfl.” 

Here his action as exactly fits into and fills the place as 
his Wiirds do in other cases. He carries the point, not by 
disputing the Prince’s claiiiu Iml by making it apjiear that 
they hiith Wat down the >:iiiaiit Hotspur in succession. If 
the I Vince left Hotspur deail, he saw Falstaff dead too. 
And Falstaft* iimst adroitly eliiiclies his s<*h«’ine by giving 
this mistake sueh a turn as to accredit his t>wn lies. 

It has iK'en s:iid that Shakespeai-e displays no gn^at force ; 
of iiiventioo ; and that in the incidents of his dramas he 
iKJiTows iimcli more than he original^. It is true, he dis- 
taivers Hi) pride nor pro«lignlity of inventiveness ; he shows 
iinleed a nobh* indifference 4>ii that Si‘ort‘ ; cares not to gel 
iiji new plotik and incidents of his own whert» he finds them 
re:idy-iiiade t<» his haml. Which is to me, :is I have elsk*- 
where nanarked, giwHl evidence* that he prired novelty in 
sueh things at its true worth, ami chos<* tt> spent! his force on 
the weightier matters f>f his art. Hut he is inventive enough 
whenever he has invashm t%i Ih* so; ami in thm* incidents 
almut Falstaff, as in humlre^ds <if tdhers, he shows a fertility 
and aptiunis of invent i<in in due measure and ki>epiiig witb 
his other gifts. 

Falstaff finds s|H*cial matter o< self-i'xiiUation in that the 
tranquil, easy contact ami gnipple of his iniml acts as a 
latent stimulus on otlieix providetl they In* capable of it, 
Hilitig them up to his own height. ** Men of .nil sorts,” saya 
hf% “ Uike a pride to gtnl at me. The bniin of this foolisli* 
com|Hiuti<JiHl clay, man, is not able to invent any thing that 
tends to laughter, iiiort' than 1 invent, or is iiiventinl on me; 

I am not only witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in 
Ollier men,^ Here it is plain that he is himself proud of 
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the pride that othei's take in girding at him; he enjoys 
their wit oven more than they do, because he is the 
begetter of it. Ho is tlie flinty to draw sparks from their 
steel, and himself shines by the light he canses them to 
emit. For, in truth, to laugh and to provoke laughter is 
with him the chief end of man. Which is further shown 
in what he says of Frince John: “Good faith, this same 
young, sober-blooded lK>y doth not love me; nor a man 
cannot make him laugh.*’ He sees that the brain of this 
dry youth has nothing for him to gel hold of or work upon ; 
that, Ik? he ever so witt\ in himself, he cannot Ik the cause 
of any wit in him : and he is vexed and I'hagrined that his 
wit fails upon him. Ami Dr. Jtdiiison, speaking of Priiu'e 
John’s frosty-hearted virtue, well remarks that ‘‘he who 
cannot be softened into g:iyety caiim»t easily Iw melted 
into kindness.’’ And^let me add, none an* so hopeless as 
they that have no bowels. Austere lx>yK are not ai»t to 
make large-souled men. Ainl it w:is this same strait- 
laced youth who, in the histtwy as in the play, afterwanls 
broke faith with the An’ldii.shiip and other insurgent leaders 
near York, snapping them up witfi a mean ami cruel act of 
perfidy, and, w hich is more, thmtghi the (natter of himself 
\for having done jto. I suspect Prince Henry is nearer 
illeaven in his mirth than Prince John in his prayers! 

This jiower of geneniting w it and thought in others is 
what, in default of entertainineiit for iiis ncdiler qualities, 
attracts the Prince; who evidently takes to Sir John chiefly 
for the mental excitement of his conversation. And, on 
the other han^I, FalslafF’s pride of wit is sp<*cially gratified 
in the fascination be has over the Priiu'e ; and he spares no 
pains, seniples no knavery, to w'ork divefwion for him* 
Witness what he says to himsedf when tempering Joitice 
Shallow “between his fingtT and his thumb*': “I wrill 
devise matter enough out of this Shallow to keep Prince 
Harry in continual laughter the wearing-out of ata ftabiofia. 
O, it is much that a lie with a alight oath, and a jcti with a 
sad brow, will do with a ftdlow thi^ never hml the aiflie in 
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his shoulders. O, you shall see him laughs till his face be 
like a wet cloak ill laid up.” 

Nor has Falstalf any difficulty in slirriie 4 up congenial 
motions in the Prince, insomuch that the tt‘achi'r sometimes 
has enough to do to keep Ins leading. Falstafl* is the same 
in this rc.spc<*t when the Princa* is awaiy ; imh ed his wit is 
nevcT more? fluent and racy than in his soliloquies. But it 
is not M> with tin* Prince; as appears in his occasional 
|dayiT*g with otlu r cliaractcrs, where he is ifnleed sprightly 
ami sensible enough, but wants the iiiinbleness and raciness 
of wit which he <iisplayH in conversation with Sir John. 
The ea use of which plainly is, that Falst.df h..> his wit in 
hiiiis4‘lf ; the Prince, in \irtui* i-f FulsialTs pn^scnce. With 
Sir John the Prima* is nearly as great ns he in the same 
kind; without him, h«* has nom* of his greatness; though 
he has a greatness of his tiw n which is far Wller, and which 
Falstaff is ao far from ha\tng in hniiHclf that he c:uinot 
even p4*rceive it in amiMier. A<MM»rdingly it is rt^narkable 
that Prince Henry is the i»nly perwm in the play who 
understamls FalstalK and the only one loo whom Falstaff 
doei» not iiiidi^rstand. 

One of Sir John's grt'utest triumphs is in his first scene 
with the i'hief Justice; the purpose of that stvne being, 
apparently, to justify the Priiu'c in \iel*ling to his fasi'ina* 
turns, by showing that then' is no gra\ ity so linn but he 
can thaw it into mirth, pru\ided it 1 h» the irra\ilyofa 
fertile and gtuiial miml. And ms here, the steniiu'ss with 
wdiieh tliis wise ami upright man Wgiiis is chaniUHl into 
phiyfulfH*ss Indore he gi»ts thnuigh. He slides insensibly 
into the style of Sir John, till av last he falls t*» downright 
punning. He even seems to dniw* out the inters icw, that 
he may taste the dtdectable spieery €>f FalslatV's talk ; :ind 
wre iiiney him laughing nqu^ateilly in his shnne while they 
are talking, ami then roaring himself into stit«'hes 4lirt»ctly 
he gela out of sighU Nor, unless our inwanl parts l»e 
aadly out of gear, can we help loving and honounng him 
the more ft>f being dmwrn into such an intellectual frolic by 
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Coleridge denies that Falstaffhas, properly speaking, any 
humour. Coleridge is high authority indeeil ; nevertheless 
I cannot so come at Sir John but tliat his whole mental 
structure seems pervaded with a most grateful ami refresh- 
ing moisture ; nor can I well understand any definition of 
humour that would exclude him from lK»ing among the 
greatest of all both verbal and practical humourists. Just 
think of his proposing Hanlolph, — an offisc^ouring and 
package of drt‘gs which he has picked up, iu)lHMly can gut\ss 
wherefore, unless bi'cause his face has turned into a pc»r- 
petual blush and carbuncle; — just think of his proposing 
such a person for security, and that too to one who knt>ws 
them !)oth ! To iny sense, his hunioiir is shown alike in 
the offer of such an einlorser and in what lie says about the 
refusal of it. And in his most exigent inoiiieiits this Juic'C 
keeps playing in with rarely-<*xliilaniting efteel, as in the 
exploit at (bulsbill and the battle of Shrewsbury. And 
everywhere he manifestly lakes a huge plejisure in referring 
to bis own peculiarities, and putting upon them the most 
grotescpic and droll ami whimsical const met ions, no one 
enjoying the jests that are vented on him more than be 
does himst*lf. 

FalstafTs overflowing humour results in a placid gmal- 
nature towanls those alnnit him, anti attaeht*s thejit hv the 
mere remeiiihraiice of pleasure in his coiiif»atiy. The tone 
of feeling he inspires is well shown in'what the ii«^i4>ss nays 
when he leaves her for the wars: ** Well, fan* thee w'ell: I 
have known tint* these twenty-nine years, come 
tinie; hut an honc*ster and Inier-hearteil mail — well, fare 
thee wcdl.*’ She wants io say some giaxl of him whieh she 
cannot quite say, it is so glaringly untrue; the only in* 
ataiK!t% by the way, of her lieing eheekttl by any seni|»les 
on that score. This f<t*ling of the llr»steiis is especially 
rignificant in view of what has pnsseil U?tween Iheim She 
cannot keep angry at him, liccause in his rougbesl speeches 
{here is something tells her it is all a mere caroiiial of hb 
ifiu. Even when abe is moat at odds with hinif a aootliing 
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word at once Hweotens her thoughta; »o that^ instead of 
pushing him for the money he has borrowed, she pawns her 
plate, to lead liim ten pounds more. 

An<i HO in regard to )iis other associates: he often abuses 
them outrageuiiHly, so far as this can he done by words, yet 
they are not really hurt by it, and never think of resenting 
it. Perhaps, indee<l, they do not respect him enough to 
feel n*sentment towards him. But, in trutii, the juiciness 
of bis spirit not only keeps malice out of him, but keeps 
othei'S from imputing it to him. Then too he lets off as 
gr(*at tempests of abuse* upon liitiiself and means just as 
much by them : they are but exercises of his powers, and 
this, merely ft>r the exercise itself; that is, they arc* play; 
having indeed a kiml of eaniestness, but it is the earnest- 
ness of sport. Hence, whether alone or in company, he 
not only has all his faculties about him. but takes the same 
pleasure in oxerting them, if it may \ie calle<l exertion; for 
they always seem to go of their own aeconl. It is remark- 
able that he solilo<|uiz4*s more than any of the IWt's char- 
acters except Hamlet ; thought Inang etjually an ever- 
springing iiupulse in them both, though, to be sure, in very 
different forms. 

Nor is FalstafT s mind tied to exercises of wit and hu- 
mour. He is indeed the gnfutest of make-sports, but he is 
something more. (He must 1 m* something moit*, v\se he 
could not Ih? that.) He has as inuc*h practical sagjicity and 
penetration as tlie King. Except the PriniH\ there is no 
|)cr8oii in the play who sees so far into the characters of 
those about him. VV^itiiess liis nmiarks alwut Justice Shal- 
low and his men : “ It is a wonderfiil thing to see the sem- 
blable cohenmee of his men's spirits and his : they, by ob- 
serving of him, do bear themselves like foolish jiistiiH^; he, 
by conversing with them, is turned into a jiistiee-like senr- 
ing-man. If I had a suit to Master Shallow, I w*ouId hu- 
mour his men with the imputation of l>eing near their 
master; if to his men, I would curry with Msister Shallow, 
that no mao could better command his senants.^ Whidi 
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is indeed a most shi*owd and searching coinuientary on what 
Sir John has just seen luid hoard. It is impossible t<> liit 
them off more felicitouslj'. 

I must add, that tinth Shallow and Silence for his theme 
FalstaflTs wit fairly grows gigantic, and this too without 
any abatement of its frolicsome agility. The strain of 
humorous exaggia-ation with wliic*li he pursues the thome 
in soliloquy is in dec^d almost sublime. Yet in some of his 
reflections thereon, :is in the passage just quoted, we have 
a clear though brief view of tfee J>rofouiid pliilosojihcjjm* 
derlying..lhe jirofligate humourist ami niaki^sport ; for he 
there discovers a bn^adth and sharpness of observation, and 
a depth of practical sagacity, such as might have placed him 
in the front rank of statesineii and stjges. 

I have sahl that Falstaff, though having a peculiar vein 
of something very like cowartlice, is not a coward. This 
sounds paradoxical but I think it Just. On this point Mae* 
kenzie sf^^iks with rare exactness. ‘‘Though,’' says he, “I 
will not go so far as to ascrils* v.alour t«» Falstaff, yet his 
cowardiee, if fairly examined, will l>e found to \ h * not so 
much a w eakiiess as a jirineiple : he has tin* sense of <langer, 
but not I he discomposure of fear.’’ In approval «if this, it 
is to IjK? oliserved that aiiiiil tlie perilous exigencii*ii of the 
fight his matchless brain is never a whit palsied with (ear; 
and no sooner has he falh*!! doM'ii to sa\f* his life by a cotin* 
terfeil death, than all his wits an? at work to convert his 
fall into a purchase of honour. Oriainly lits c’owardice, if 
the w'ord must still 1 h* ajiplied to him, is not studi as either 
to kec^p him out of danger or to lose him the use of hta 
powers in it, Whcfh«»r stttTotinc«<Hi w ith pleusnn*s or p<»rtls, 
hts sagacity never in the least (iirsakes htm; and his uii* 
abated purlings of hunioitr when death is busy ail aliotil 
him, and even when others are tauiiting liiiii with eowardice, 
neem hardly reconcilable with the charaetiT generally set 
upon him in this res|)ect. 

As there is no touch of poetry in Falstafi; he sees nothing 
in the matter of honour btil the sign ; and he has mom 
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good sense t)mn to set such a value on this as to haaard 
that for which alone he hohls it desirable. To Imve his 
name Keasoned HW(M»t in the world’s regard he does not look 
ii[X)n as signifying any real worth in hiinsel^ and so furnish* 
ing just ground of self-respect ; but <mly as it may yield 
him the pleasures and coniinoditit*s of life: whereas the 
very soul of honour is, that it will sooner part with life than 
forfeit tliis gnmnd of self-respect. For honour, true hon- 
our, is indeed a kind t»f social <*onbcicuce. 

Falstaff is altogether the greatest triumjdi of the comic 
Muse that the world has to ^how. In thi** judgment I 
believe that all who liave fairly conversed with the irre- 
sistible t)ld sinner are agreed. In the varied and delectable 
wealth of his <*onversation, it is n<»t ea^y to select such 
parts as are nuKHt characteristic of the man ; and I have 
rather aimed to quote what would best illustrate my ]>oints 
than what is best in itM lf. Of a higher order and a finer 
te.xture than any thing I ha\e produced the smie where 
Falstaff pei'Sonates tlie King, to examine the Prince upon 
I the partiiaiUrs of his life. It is too long for quotation here; 
* ami I can but refer to it as probably the ehoieest issue of 
eoinie preparation that genius has ever iHNpieatluHl to hu- 
, man enjtivmenl. 

Upon the whoh% then, I think Falstaff may In* justly 
described as having all the intellectual i|UHliti<»s tliat enter 
into the ooiiiposititui <»f praeiu%»d wisdom, xvithout one of 
the moral If to his powers oT understanding wen» joiiuHl 
an imagination ef|iial, it is hanlly tot> iniieh to say he would 
he as great a poet as Shakoj^»are. And in all this we have, 
it seems to me, just tlie right constituents of }H*rfVc^ fitness 
for the dramatic purpose and i‘\igi»ncy which his character 
was meant to answer. In his solid and clear understanding, 
his lUsceniment and large experience, his fulness and quiclt- 
tiess of wit ami resounv, and his infinite humour, what were 
else flark in the life of Prince Henry is made plain ; and we 
oan hardly fail to see how he is drawn to what is in itself 
bad indeed, yet drawn in virtue of something within him 
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that Still prefers him in our esteem. With less of wit, sense, 
and spirit, Sir John could have got no hold on the Prince ; 
and if to these attractive qualities he had not joined others 
of a very odious and repulsive kind, he would have held 
him too fast. 

I suppose it is no panulox to say that, hugely as we de- 
light to be with Falstaft', he is notwithstanding just al>oiit 
the hist man that any one W4)uld wish to resemble ; which 
fact, .as I take it, is enough of itself to keep the pleasure of 
his part Ibjp from an> moral infect it>n or t.aint. Ami our 
rejnignance to l»cTng Tike Tiinf is not so much because he 
offends the tnond feelings as because he hardly touches 
them at all, one way or tlie other. Tlie character m*ems to 
lie mainly out of their sphere; and they agree* to In* silent 
towards him, as having practically ilisrolx^d hiinsiTf of 
moral attributes. Now, however b.ad we may lie, thi^se are 
probably the last chunents of our Inking that we would con- 
sent to part with. Nor, {wrliaps, is there any thing that our 
nature so vitally shrinks away from, as to have men's 
monil feelings sleep coiiceniing us. To 1 k» treated os bt^ 
neath blame, is the greatest indignity that can lie oflere<l 
us. Who wouhl not rather be baled by men than W such 
as they should not respect enough to haf* ? 

This aloofness of the moral feelings sinuns owing in great 
part to the fact of the chanicter iniprt^ssing ns, throughout^ 
as that of a player; though such a player whose gcKsl semse 
keeps ever)' thing stagy and theatrical out of his playing, 
lie livi^ but to furnish, for himseif an<l others, intellectuiil 
wine, and his art lies in tuniing every' thing about him into 
this. His imiiioralities aw mostly such wherein the ludi- 
crous element is iironiiiieiit ; and in the entertainment of 
this their other qualities are lost siglit of The animal sus- 
ceptibilities of our nature are in him carried op to their 
highest pitch; his several ap|>eiites hug their respective 
otjects with exquisite gust ; his vast plumpnesi is all mellow 
with phyrical delight and satisfaction ; and he convene it 
all into tbongfat ud minh. Moreover bis ipeeeb borniws 
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additional flavour and eflTect from the thick foldings of flesh 
which it 007x^8 through; therefore he glories in his much 
flesh, and cheriHheH it as being the procreant cradle of jests: 
if his l>ody is fat, it enables his ton^e^to ilrop fatness; and 
in the chaiiilK.‘rs of his brain all the pleasurable agitations 
that pervade the structure below are curiously wrought into 
menial delectation. With how keen and inexhaustible a 
relish does he pour down sack, as if he tasted it all over and 
through his body, to the ends of his fingers and toes! yet 
who does not se<* that he has more pleasure in discoursing 
about it than in drinking it? And so it is through all the 
particulars of his enoniious seiisua^^^ Ami he makes the 
Hame use of his \ices and infinnities; nay, he often carica- 
tures those he has, ami sometimes affects tlume he has not, 
that he may get the same profit out of them. 

Thus Falstaff strikes us, tlirmighout, as acting a part ; 
insomuch that our conscience of right and wrong has little 
more to do with the man himself than with a gocsi rep- 
resentation of him on the stage. Ami his art, if not origi- 
nal and innate, has hectunc M'cond nature: if the actor was 
not bom with him, it has grown to him, ami l)ocome a part 
of him, so that he c^innot lay it off; and if he has nobody 
else to entertain, he must still keep playing for the enter- 
tainment of himself. But liec.ause we do not think of ap- 
plying niond tests to Iiim, therefore, however we may sur- 
render to his fascinations, we never find any respect for him. 
And it is very Cimsiileniblc that he li:is no sel(-res{>ect. 
The reason of which is close at hand : for n'SjHJct is a sen- 
timent of which mere players, as such, are not legittiiiate 
objects. Not but that actors may \ h * very worthy, iipri^t 
men : then^ have been many capital gentlemen among them: 
as such, they are indeed abundantly res|H*clable : but in the 
useful callings im»ii are resjHJcted for their calling’s sake, 
even though their characters be not deser%diig of respect ; 
which seems not to be the ease with men of the stage. 
And as Falsiaff is no less a player to himself than to others, 
be therefore respects himself as little as others res)>ect him. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that because he touches 
the moral feelings so little one way or the other, therefore 
his cotopany and convei-satioii were altogether hartiiless to 
those who actually shared (hem. It is ii(»t, cannot be so; 
nor has the Poet so represented it. “ Evil coininuiiicatioiis 
corrupt good manners," whether known and felt to be evil 
or not. And so the ripe uii<h»rstanding t)f Falslaff himself 
teac*hes us: "^It is certain that either wise lH»aring or igiii^- 
rant carriage is (‘aught, as men take discMses one of another; 
therefore let men take hee«l of their company." In tin* in- 
tercourse of men then* are aluays certain secret, mysterious 
influences at work : the conversation of others affects us 
without our knowing it, and by met In Is past our finding 
out ; and it is alwa\s a sacrament of harm to In.* in the soci- 
ety of tho.se whom we do not respei*!. 

In all that happens to FalstafK the Ix'ing (*asl off* at last 
by the Prince is the only thing that n*ally hiirtn his feelings. 
And as this is the only thing that hnrts liiin, Si» it is the 
only one that does him any go«id: for he is strangely inac- 
cessible to inward suffering; and yet nothing hut this can 
make him better. Ilis charact(‘r k('«*ps on ileveloping, and 
growing rather worse, to the end of tin* play; and there 
are some positive* indications of a hard had heart in him. 
His abuse* of Shallow’s hospitality is exce<‘«lingly detestable, 
and argues that hardening of all within whifdi tells far more 
against a man than almost any amount of men* sensuality. 
For it is a great mistake* to sup|Km<* that our S 4 *tisual vices, 
though th€*y may and often do work the riio^t hanii to our- 
sedves, are mondly the worst. The niaiigiiant vices, those 
that (*ausi* us to take pleasiin* in the pain or damage of 
others, — it is in thi*s<* that Hell is most especially coiifH*n- 
1 1 rated. Satan is neither a glutton nor a wim‘-hihlier ; he 
j himselfstooiHi not to the lusts of the flesli, though he deltgltls 
j to fM*e his poor dupes eaten up liy them : but to gloat over or 
1 to feast on the agonies that one inflicts, this is intly Satanic. 
1 In the matter about Jtisttee Shallow we are let into tbom* 
wirna* traits of Palstafl| such as bis unscrupulous and ttn* 
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relenting selfisbneKts which had else es<*a|ied otir dull per- 
ceptionsy but which, through all the disguinea of art, have 
betrayed theniHcdves to the appreheiiHive discernment of 
Prince Henry. Thus we here come u|>on the delicate thread 
which connects that Ha|iient Justice with what I have stated 
to be the main purpose of the drama. The bad usage which 
Falstatr puts upon ShaTTowliasTthe eflect of justifying to us 
the usage which he at Irist receivt^s from the Prince. And 
something of the kind w:ts needful in ortler to bring the 
Prince’s chara<*tcr ofl* from such an act altogether bright 
and sweet in our regard. For, after sharing so long in the 
man’s prodigtility of mental exhilaration, to shut down upon 
him so, w’as pretty hanl. 

I must not lea\e Sir John without remarking how he is 
a sort of public brain from w hich shoot forth nerves of 
communication through all the limbs and members of the 
common w'ealth. The imist broadly-n^pnwntative, |>er- 
haps, of all ideal characters, his conversations are as diver- 
aified as his capabilities; so that through him the vision is 
let forth into a long-drawn yet elear |K»i*s|K‘ctive of old 
English life and manners. Wliat a circle of vices and 
obscurities and nobilities :\rv suckc^l into bis tniin! how* 
various in sine and quality the i»rbs that revolve around 
him and shine by his light ! from the immc<liate heir of 
England and the righteous Laml Chief Justice to poor 
Robin Ostler who died of one idea, having “ never joy’d 
since the price of oats rosi\" He is in«lccd a multitudi- 
nous man ; ami can spin fun enough out of his miirvellous 
brain to make all the world ** laugh and grow* fat.” 

We have had several glimpses of Mrs. Quickly, the 
Hostess of Enstcheap. She is well w*orth a steady looking 
at. One of the most ehanieteristic passage's in the play is 
her account of Falstaft^s eiigagiuiient to her; which has 
been aptly commented on by Coleridge as show*ing how 
her mind ntns altogether in the rut of aetiud events. She 
can think of things only in the precise order of their ocoa^ 
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rence, having no power to select such as touch her puipose^ 
and to detach them from the circumstantial irrelevaneies 
with which they are consorted in her memory. 

In keeping with this mental peculiarity, her character 
savours strongly of her wliereahout in life ; she is plenti- 
fiilly trimmed with vices and vulgarities, and these all taste 
rankly of her place and calling, thus showing that she has 
as much of moral as of mental passivencss. Notwith- 
standing, she always has an odour of woinanliood about her, 
even her worst features Wing such as none Wit a woman 
could have. Nor is her character, with all its ludicrous 
and censurable (pialities unrelieved, as we have seen, by 
traits of generosity that relish etjually of her sex. It is 
even dcmbtfiil whether she would have entertained Sir John’s 
proposals of marriage so favourably, bnl that at the time of 
making them he was in a condition to need her kindness. 
Her woman’s heart could not stint itself from the plump 
old sinner when he had wounds to W* dressetl and pains to 
be soothed. And who Wit a Wf»man could speak such 
words of fluttering eagerness as she speaks in urging on 
bis arrest: ‘‘Do your offices, do your offices, Master Fang 
and Master Snare ; do me, do me, <lo me your offices ” ; 
where her heart seems palpitating with an anxious ho|>o 
that her pres4?nt action may make another occjision for her 
kind ministrations? Soinetim<*s, imieed, she gets wrought 
up to a pretty high pitch of temper, hut she cannot hold 
herself there; and W^tweeii her turns of anger and her 
returns to sweetness there is room for more of w*onianIy 
fc*eling than I shall venture to d(*HcriW». And then^ is still 
more of the w'oiiiaii in the cunning simplicity — or is it 
simpleness? — with which she manages to kc*ep her giKsI 
opinion of Hir John ; as when, on Wdtig told that at his 
death *‘he crieil out of women, and said tliev were devils 
iiH-arnati*,” she n*pUois “’A never eould nbicle eamnUon; 
*t wn» a colour he never liked ” ; aa if abe could find no 
(u-nae in hia worda hut what would atiiod amooth with her 
iiitereat ami her efihetion. 
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It is curious to observe how Mrs. Quickly dwells on the 
confines of virtue and shame, and sometimes plays over 
the bonlers, ever clinging to the reputation, and perhaps to 
the consoioiisnesK, of the one, without foreclosing the invi- 
tations of the other. For it is very evident that even in 
her worst doings she hides from herself their ill-favour 
under a fair name ; as people often paint the cheeks of their 
vices, and then look them sweetly in the face, though they 
cannot but know the paint is all that keeps them from 
being unsightly and loaths<nne. In her case, however, this 
may spring, in part, from a simplicity not unlike that which 
sometimes causes little children to shut their eyes at what 
affriglits them, ami then think themselves safe. And yet 
she sliows consi<lenible knowledge of the world ; is not 
withotit shrewdiu‘Hs in her w'ay : but, in truth, the world 
her soul lives in, and gr<iws intelligent of, is itself a disci- 
pline of iiioml obtuseness ; and this is one re.osoii why she 
loves it. On the wliole, therefort*, Mrs. Quickly must be 
set down as a naughty woman ; the P«H*t clearly meant her 
so; ami, in mixing Sii much of good with the genend pre- 
ponderance of bad in her conipo^^ition, he has shown a rar e 
y^iirit of wisiloni, sm’h an may well remiml us that ** both 
good men and bad men are apt to be less so than they 
seein.’^ 

Such is one formation of life to which the Poet conducts 
us by a pathway leading from Sir John. But we have an 
avenue opening out from liim intt> a much richer formation. 
Aside from the humour of the characters themstdves, there 
is great humour of art in the bringing-together of FalstaflT 
and Shallow. Whose risibilities art' not ipiietly shaken up 
to the <H*ntre, as he studies the contrast In'tweeii them, and 
the sources of their interest in each other? Shallow is 
vastly proud of his actpiaintanee with Sir John, and nuis 
over with consequent iality as he reflects iip<m it. Sir John 
nnderstanda this perfectly, anti is drawn to him quite as 
much for the pleasure of making a butt of him as in the 
hope of ounying a road to hU pane. 
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One of the most potent spots in Justice Shallow is the 
exulting solfwmplaeency with w'^hich he remembers his 
youthful essays in profligacy; wherein, though without 
suspecting it, lu* was the sport and byword of his compan- 
ions ; he having shown in them the same fcKM>byish alacrity 
as he now show s in pniting a!>out them. His rominiscences 
in this line are superlatively diverting, partly, perhaps, as 
reminding us <»f a perpetual sort of people, not unfrecpiently 
met with in the intereoui’se of life. 

Another choice spot in Shallow is a huge love or habit 
4 >f talking on when he has nothing to say; as though his 
tongue were hugging and kissing his words. Thus, when 
Sir John asks to l>e excused from staying with him over 
night : ** I will not excuse you ; you shall not In* excused ; 
excuse> shall not lx* a4lmitte<l; there is no excuse shall 
M‘r\e; \ou shall not lx* excused^ An*l he lingers upon his 
words and keeps rolling them over in his mouth with a still 
keener relish in tlie garden after su[»per. This fond caress- 
ing of his phrase's springs not merely from sterility of 
thought, but [lartly also from that vi\id self-appreciation 
which causes him to dwell with such nipture on tkcHpiriUHl 
a llies of his y*outh. 

One iiiort* point alxmt fetches tjie compass of his genius, 
he Ix'iiig consi*Iemhh» mainly f<»r his lo<)ua<aoiiH thinner. 
It is well instanced in his appreeiation of Sir John's witti- 
cism tin 31fmldy, one of the recruits he is taking up : 

** Fftis. In thy rtaiin* MimM) ^ 

Moui, an 't fih'ajw* you 

Fah, Tin the nxnr tim^ thou weft u»wl 

Skal. Ifa, ha, ha ' tmstt excellent, i* faith ' thin^ that srs mouldy 
la<;k uje . very »ifi|;uJar goes! f In faith, well said. Sir John ; very well 
said/’ 

The mixture of conceit and sy<^iphaiicy hen* is channing. 
Of course it is not tn* mitcli the wit {is his own |H?rcepUoii 
of the wit, that the ctVic adminn. 

One would suppose the force of feeblenees had done tu 
Ix'st in 8halloW| jet it ia made to do several clegreee better 
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in Ilia couain, Justice Silence. The tautology of the our 
has its cou!iteq)art in the tacituniity of the other. And 
Shnllow^s habit in this may have grown, in part, from talk- 
ing to his cousin, and getting no replies; for Silence has 
scarce life enough to answer, unless it Ik* to echo the ques- 
tion. The only faculty he seems to have is memory, and he 
has not force enough of his own to set even this in motion; 
nothing but excess of wine can make it stir. So that his 
taciturnity is but the prcjper outside of his lessen tial vacuity, 
and springs from sheer deartli of m>ii 1. He is indeei] a stu- 
pendous platitude of a iiiaii ! The character is pm^tical by 
a sort of inversion; as extreim* ugliness sometimes has the 
effect of beauty, and fascinates the eye. 

Shakespeare evinces a peculiar ilelight sometim€*s in 
weaving poetical conci^ptions rouml the leanest subjects; 
and we have no finer instame of this than where Silence, 
his native sU*rility of brain bt iiig t»verc*ome b\ the wi»rking 
of Hiick on his im^mory, keeps ptmring forth snatches from 
old ballads. How tielicately comical the \oliibility with 
w’hieh he trumlles off the fag-ends of popular ditties when 
in “the sweet of the niglit his heart has grown rich with 
the exhilanition tif wine! Who can ever forget the exquis- 
ite humour of the contrast lM»tween Silence ilry and Silenw 
dnink? 

In this vocal flow’ of Silence we catch the right spirit ami 
style of old English mirth. For he must have passed his 
life in an atmosphere of song, sima* it was only by dint of 
long custom and endless nqu^tititui that so |>assive a mem- 
ory as his could have got stoned with such matter. And 
the snatches lie sings are fragments of old minstrelsy “that 
had long been beard in the squint’s hall and the ytHunan's 
ehiinney-corner," when' friemls and neighbours wore wont 
to ‘^sing abuid old songs, tfae l>n*oious music of the heaiju’^ 

These tw’o sapient Justices an* a<)mii'ably filtcnl to each 
other, for indeed they have worn together. Shallow highly 
appreciates his kinsman, who in turn looks up to him as his 
great man, and as a kind of superior natun'. It were 
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hardly fair to quit thotn without referring to their piece of 
dialogtie about old Double; where in all the ludicrous 
oddity of the thing we have touches that “ feelingly per- 
suade us what we are.” And I suppose there is none so 
poor shell of humanity but that, if we apply our ear, and 
listen intently, “from within are heard mumiurings wliere- 
by the monitor expresses mysterious union with its native 
sea.” It is considerable that this bit of dialogue occurs at 
our first meeting witli the speakers; a.s if on purjmse to set 
and gauge our feelings aright towards them; to forestall 
and prevent an overmuch rising of contempt for them; 
which is probably about the worst feeling we can cherish. 

The drama of A'l/*// /Aory the l*\)urth^ taking the two 
Parts as artistically one, is deservcslly ranked among the 
very highest of Shakt*speare’s achievements. The chanicv 
terization, whether for quantity or quality or variety, or 
again wdiether regarded in the individual development or 
the dnimatic combination, is al>ove all pniise. And yet, 
large and free as is the scope here given to invention, the 
parts are all strictly subordinated to the idea of tlie whole 
as an historical drama ; insomuch that evcoi Falstafi^ richly 
ideal as is the character, everywhere hel(»s on the history; 
a whole century of old English wit and sense and humour 
being crowded together and compacted in him. And one 
is suqiriseii withal, upon reflection, t4> h<*c how many scraps 
and otld minuif^ of intelligence are here to Im? met with. 
The Poet sc^*ms indcH^d to have bt^eii almost everywhere, 
and brmight away some tinctun* and ndish t>f thc^ placM!*, as 
though his iKxIy were iu*t full of eyes, and every eye t^Kik 
in matter of thought and memory : here we have the smell 
of eggs anti butler; there mtv turn up a fragment of old 
John ofOaunt; elsewhere we chance upon a jiot of Tewks- 
bur}' mustard ; again we hit a bit of popular superstitloiii 
bow Earl Douglas ♦‘runs o’ horseback up a hill perpendteo^ 
lar**: on the march with Falstafl; we contemplate ^tbe 
cankers of a calm world and a tong peace*’; at GtanwiV 
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lull we hear "the cbimea at midnight^; at Master Shal- 
low’s we ** eat a last year’s pippin of my own graftings with 
a (Ush of caraways and so forth”: now we are amidst the 
poetries of chivalry and the felicities of victory; now 
amidst the ol>scure sufferings of war, where its inexorable 
iron hand enters the widow^s C4>ttage, and snatches away 
the land’s iiuinhlest comforts. And so I might go on indefi- 
nitely, the particulars in this kind bifing so numerous as 
might well distract the luiinl, yet so skilfully compose<l that 
the numlH»r seems not larg<\ till by a s|»eiaal effort of 
thought one goes to viewing them sevcr.illy. And these 
particulars, thougli so unnoticed or so little noticed in the 
detail, are uevertlielcss so orden*«l that they all tell in the 
result. IIow strong is tlic juincijdc of 4»rganic unity and 
life jiervatling the whole, may Ik* specially instancetl in Fal- 
stafT; whoso sayings everywhere so fit and cleave to the 
circiimsfam*e(i, to alt the <Hlditi4*s <»f connecti«>n and situation 
out of which they grow ; have such a mixe«i smacking, such 
a varituis aiul composite relish, ina*le up from all the |hh*u. 
liarities of the person by wluun, the ocva.situi wherein, and 
the purpose ft»r whieh they are s|K>ken, that they cannot be 
detacheil and set 4>ut by tlu*ms4d\«^ without thw*arting or 
greatly marring their fort*e ami flavour. Thus in the far- 
thest extremitic*s of the work w'c feed the Ixsatiiigs of one 
common lieart. On the whole, we may siifely affirm with 
Dr. Johns<iii, that ^(MThaps no author has ever, in two 
plays, afforded to much delight.” 


KINO HENRY THE FIFTH. 

Tub Lifk of Hknrv tub Fifth, as it is ealleil in the 
folio of 1628, was it^siered, along w ith A$ Yim Lik 0 /i, 
at the Stationers’, August 4, 1600, but was locked op flrom 
the press under an order be suyeti” In leaptMl 

r 
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As Yoti Lite It the stay seems to have been oontinued; 
but not 80 in regard to the otlier^ as this was entered again 
on the 14th of tlie same month, and was published in the 
course of that year. The same text was reissmul in 1602, 
and again in 1608. In these e<1itions, knoAvn as the quar- 
tos, the author’s name was not given; the play, moreover, 
was but ah<mt half as long as we liave it; the Choruses, the 
whole of the first seene, and also many other passages, 
those too ainong;^ the lK‘st in the pla>', ami even in the 
whole oompa.ss of the l*oetV works, being wanting altt>- 
gether. All these, lK?siiles mt»r<» or le>s of enlargement in 
a great many plaees, together with the niarks of a careful 
finishing hand running through the ulnde. Here supplied in 
the folio of which, accord iiiirly, is our only authority 

for the text, though the quart4is jiehl \altiable aid t<»Hanls 
correcting the erivu-s and ctiriiiir the d4‘t*e<*tH i.f that C4q»y. 

That the issue of 16<M) was HuiT4‘ptiti4»n> is on all hamls 
sdlowed. But there has been much contnoersy wltether it 
was printe*! from a full aiel perfect c«>py «»f the play as first 
written, or fr4)m a inanghMl and iniitilateil c<»py, such as 
couhl Im* made up by unautlnui/i'tl and im cunpeteiit rep4>rt- 
ers. Many things might In* urgeil on 4 itlH r ^i.lc of tliia 
qm^tiiin ; but as m» certain conclusitui likidy to Ik^ 

reache<l, the <lis<'ussi4m probably may as Hell Im* spartal. 
Perhaps the most <»onsidt»nible argument for the fonuer 
{Hmition is, that tlie quarto has in S4ime < . ses s«*\er:d c<in- 
8c*eutive lines pn-cisely as they stand in tin* Ibln*; Hhtle, on 
the other hand, of many y >f the h *ng**>*t ♦’•t*d la^st paiMeigetl 
in the folio the quarto has no traces whatever. But llitii ui 
nowise decisive of the {wunt either nay, 1 m‘c:iums gr^itittng 
that some pomoii or |M*rsons tittflerfook to report the play 
as sfioken. It is fiot inipf^ible that he or they may have 
taken down some parts verj' canTully, and omitte<l others 
a!t/>gether. And (i»e FMitors of the folio tell us in their 
Priface that there Here ^dtvem stolen and siirreptitious 
^’opii s, mitmed and ditformed by the (hiuds and ttiailths of 
injiinoiii impoiKnn Iba^eipoeod thotiu** 
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And here it may not be nnfitting to remark that in other 
caaea, aa eapeeially in Hamlet^ we have atrong and even 
conclusive evhlence of tlic I^iet’s plays having been care- 
fully rewritten and vastly improved after the original 
draughts of tlieiii had l>eeii inadi*. Xor is it unlikely that 
some of them underwent this process more than once. 
And the fact is of ('onseipienct* as refuting what used to Ik*, 
and perliaps still i*., tlie coiitmon iioticm, fh.at Shakes|>eareV 
liest workni:iii*^liip was stnu k out witli little or no labour 
of reflec’tioii and study. A'*Mind!y it was iu>t without 
severe an«T patient t'\en*ise of thought that he achi(*viKl his 
miracles of pocury ami art, and Ins place as the great- 
cat of huuUUliuUjUccLs. Wr have Im cii taiiglit to think of 
him :is a pr«>dig> of genius going ratln^r 1»y iiatim* and in- 
stinct than by reason and purpoM-, tmd lH*ating all other 
men lu'cause he could not help it : whereas in tnith 
jinlgiiient was fully <Mjual t«» liin gi niusj and his greatnc*s8 
stands In Tiotlirng else so much as in just that solidity and 
sobriety of iimlerHiaudiug nhieh eomes by industr}' .and 
application, and by making the best um* of one's native 
gifts. And Uu* instanee of Kimj Iltunj (h* /'V/M yields 
pregnant matter in this Indialf; the diftereiiee Unween the 
quarto and folio cop ie^^ in that case not In ing greater than 
iK'tweeii the first and second quarli»s of Hitmht, 

In the Kpilogm* to Khuj Iffttnj th^ F^*urth the speaker 
says, **Oiir htinihle aulimr will continue the story, with 
Sir John in it, and make you n;erry with fair (’atharine of 
France.'’ Whether this promise was dinn’tly authorized hy 
Shakespean*, we cannot positively say, as that Epilogue 
was probably not of his writing; hut then' is little doubt 
that tlie play to which it is aftixtnl was written as early as 
1597. That the play now tii iiand was written soon after 
the dale of tliat promise, is highly pn>bahle. On the other 
hand, in the Chorus to Act v. we have the following: 

** Were now tlie general of our graeioue 
(Am in good time be in«y) hom Ireland comings 
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Bringing rebellion broachM on his sword. 

How many wi^iild the {leaceftil city <iuit. 

To Wfh'ome him ! 

This undoubteilly rofei*H to the Blari of Essex, who went on 
his ex[)tHiitioii iitr:unst the Irish rebels in April, 1590, and 
retunied in September folh>wing. That Chorus, therefore, 
and probably the others :ilso, was written somewhere be- 
tween those two dates. The most likely eonelusioii, then, 
seems to l^e, that the first dniiight of the play was made in 
1597 or 1598; that tlie whole was rt'writteii, eiilargeil, and 
the Choruses added during the absi'uee of Essex, in the* 
Slimmer of 1599; and that a eopy of the first draught was 
obtained for the press, fraiuliileiitly, after it had Is'eu »uj>er- 
seded on the stage by the enlai*ged and finishetl eopy. 

In this pliiy, as in King Ihnnjtht Ftmrth^ the historical 
matter w:is taken from llolinshed, lM>th the sidmtanee and 
the order of the events lM*itig much the same as they are 
given by the historian. The King came to the throne in 
March, 1413, l>eing then twenty-six y«»ars old. The Parlia- 
ment w’ith which the play 4»peiis was held in the Spring of 
1414, and the King's marriage with ('atharine t<iok place in 
the Spring of 1420; so that the time of the action is meas.- 
ured by that inlenal. 

The civil trouble's wliich so much hanisse«I llie precetliiig 
reign naturally started the young King upon the |>oliey of 
busying his subjects in fondgii c|iiarrels; ^Mhat action, 
hence borne out, might waste the memory of the former 
days.^ At the Parliaineiit Just mentioned a proposition 
was made, and met with great favour, to convert a Isfge 
amount of Church projierty to the iis*>h of the State; wineb 
put the Cleigy upon ailding the weighty arguments of their 
means and counsel in furthemiia'* of the same imliey; inas- 
much as they judged that the l>est way to prevent a spott- 
ing of the Church was by engaging all minds in a transport 
of pairiolic fervour. King Henry ilerived bit claim to the 
throne of France firom Isabella, Queen of Edward the Sec- 
ond| and dai||^iter of Philip the Fair; be being the Iborth 
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ill ft direct line of descent from that celebrated woman. 
This Phili|> had left two sons, both of whom died without 
male issue; whereupon the crown passed to Charles the 
Fair, the youngest brother of Philip. In effect^ the English 
ICiiig was easily persuaded that the Salt<|ue law' had no 
right to bar liiin from tlie throne t>f Fraiu-e; and ambassa- 
dors were sent ovtu- to deiiuiiid the French crow'ii and all 
its depentlencies ; the King offering withal t4> take the 
Princess Catharine in marriage, and endow her w ith a part 
the possessions ciaiiiu*d ; at the same time threatening 
that, if this were m»t done, ‘‘he waudd recover his right and 
inheritance witli mortal war and dint of hword."* An em- 
bassy lieiiig soon after receive<l from France, the <lemand 
w*as renewcil, and peremptorily iiisiste<l on. The French 
King being tlicai incapable of rule, (lie government was in 
the hands 4»f the l)au|diin, who s:nv fit to play off some 
merry taunts on the English monarcl), referring to his for- 
mer pranks; wiiereupon the latter tlisinissed the ambassa- 
dors, bhidiiig them tell tluir master that within thret‘ 
months he would enter Franee as his own true and lawful 
patrimony, “meaning to aeipiire tlie same, not with bijr 
words, but with the <leeds of men.’' 

This took place in June, 1415. Before the end of July 
the KingV preparations were complrte, jind his army landed 
at Harfleiir on the Ifuh of August. By the ‘J‘2tl of 8e|>- 
temlier the ti»w'n was brought to an uncomlitioiial surnui- 
«ler, and put in the keeping of an English g;irrison. The 
English army was now reduce^l ti> alsnit half its original 
numbers; nevertheless the King, having first challenged 
the Daiiphin to single combat, ami glutting no answer, took 
the bohl rc»solution of marching through sevend provinces 
to Calais. After a slow and toilsome inarcli, during w Inch 
they suiferetl much fnun famine and hostile attacks, the 
army came within sight of Apneourt, where the Fnuich 
were strongly posted, so that Henry must either surrender 
or cut hii way through them. The French army spent the 
following night in revelry and debate, and in fixing the ran- 
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60111 of King Henry an <1 his nobles. The night being cold 
dark, and rainy, many fires were kindled in both camps; 
and the English, worn out with labour, w*ant, and sickness, 
passed the hours in anxious preparation, making their wills 
and saying their jirayers, and hearing every now and then 
peals of laughter aii«l merriment from the Fnmch lines. 
During most of the night the King was moving alKuit 
among his men, scattering words of comfort and hope in 
their ears, and arranging the order of battle; and In'fore 
sunrise he had them called to matins, and from prayers le<h 
them into the fiehl. From the confi<lent lH»aring of the 
Frtmch it was supposed they would hasten to lK*giti the 
fight, but when it was found that they kept within their 
lines, the King gave order to a<lvance upon them. The 
battle continued with the utmost fury for three hours, and 
resulted in the death «)f ten thous.uid Frenchmen, five hun- 
dred of whom had lK*en knighted the day Indore. Some 
report that not almve twent\-five of the English were slain; 
others affinn the numinu* to have lH*en not Ic*sh than five 
or six hundred. 

The news of this victory caused infinite rejoicing in 
England, and the King soon hastened over to receive the 
congnitiilations of his p<*o|de. When he arrivtMl at Dover, 
the crowd plungc*d into the waves to ine<‘t him, and carried 
him in their arms from the veswl to the Israeli : all the way 
to London was one triumphal prfM*ession: Lords, C'ommoiis, 
Clergy, Mayor, Aldeniien, and eitizims flcn-ked forth to wid- 
corne him : pageants w*ere set up in the slrtH^ls, wine ran 
in conduits, bands of ehildren sang his praim*; and, in short, 
the whole |Hipttlatton were in a fK*rfect iMrstasy of joy. 

During his stay in Kiiglatid, the King was visitcnl by 
several great personages, the Knifieror Htgisiniind Wing one 
of them, who c*8me to mediate a fiearc lH«tw*een him aii«l 
Prance. The Emperor was entertaitu*d with great mag- 
nificence, but his miimton aeeompitshed nothing to the pur- 
After diveni attempts at a settlement by negotiation, 
the Kmg renewed the war in 1417, and in August landed 
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111 Normandy with an army. From that time he had an 
almost uninterrupted career of conquest till tne Spring of 
1420, when all his demands were granted, and himself pub- 
licly affianced to the I*rincess Catharine. 

From this sketeli it may well Ik? judged that the matter 
was not altogetluT fitte<l for dramatic use, as it gave too 
little s<*ope for those devehipments of chanicter ^nd passion 
wherein tlu‘ interest of the serious drama mainly cx)nsists. 
For, as Scldegel remarks, ‘‘"arj^au epic nither thjm a 
(|rain:itie subject : to yield the riirlit interest for the stage^ 
it must Ik* the im^ans wherehy something else is aocom- 
plishe<l, and not the last aim ami substance of the whole.” 
And perhaps it was a sense of this unfitness of the matter 
for dramatic use that led the Poet, upon the revisal, to pour 
through the work so large a measure of the lyrie;d element^ 
thus penetrating and filling it with the efficacy of a gra nd 
n ation al sonjj of triumph. Hence comes it that the play is 
so thoroughly eiiargetl with the spirit ami poetry of a sort 
of jubilant patriotism, of which the King himself is probably 
the most eloquent impersonation ever delineated. Viewed 
in this light, the pie(H% however ifif\‘rior lt» others in ilramatic 
effect, is as perfect in its way as any thing the Pm't ha^s jgjyqu 
IIS. Ami it has a peculiar value as imlicating what Shake- 
speare might have dom* in otfier forms of |>oetry, bad he 
lH*eii so minded; the ('lionises in general, ami especially 
that to the fourth Act, lH»iiig unrivalle<l in spirit, cleaniesa, 
and force. — Of course the play has its unity in the hero;: 
W’ho is never for a moment out »»f our feelings: oven w'heiij 
he is most alisent or iiiiseeii, the thought and expression j 
still relish of him ; ami tlu* most prosaic parts are touehed| 
with a certmn grace and effiiieiuK? from him. 

For some catise or other, the pnmiise, alrt'ady quoted, 
touching the continuation of Sir John was not made good. 
Falstaff does not once apfiear in the play. I susjK»ct that 
when the author went to planning the drama, he saw the 
impracticabiUty of making any thing more out of him; 
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while there was at least some danger leitt the part should 
degenerate into i‘laj>-trap. And indeed the very fact of 
such a promise being made might well infer a pur|io8e 
rather too theatrical for Uie just rights of truth and art. 
At all events, Sir John’s <lramjitic nllTcV aiitT iiiiSsToir were 
clearly at an end when his connection with Prince Htmry 
was broken oft'; the design of the character being to ex|>lain 
the Prince’s wild and riotous courses. Besides, FalstaftT 
must have had so much of niatihood in him as to love the 
Prince, else he were too bad a man for the Prince to b<* 
with ; and when he was so sternly caist oft* the grief of this 
wound must in all reason have sadly palsied his sport- 
making |»o wet's. T4> have continued him with his wits 
shattered or crippled, had been ftagrant iiijtislice to him ; 
to have continued him with his wits sound and in gmul 
trim, had been something unjust to the Prince*. 

To lie sure, Falstaff repenting ami reforming might Ik* u 
much lietter man ; but in that c.apacity he was not fi>r us. 
In such a man as he has Ikm'u, the proei*sH of n*pc*iitanco 
must lie S4*cret, else it wamld mit Ik* 4*difying; and to set it 
forth upon the stage as matter «if public amusement, were' 
a clear instance of profanation. Such a thing ought never 
to Ik* shown at all, save as it transpires silently in the fruits 
of an amended life. So that the I^»et difi well t«i kec'p 
Falstaff in retirement where*, though his once malchlims 
powers no longer give us pleasure, \et the n*porl of his 
tt gfferin gs g<^ntly touches our pity, and n*coven» him to our 
Am! when at last the Hostess tells us 
“the King has killed his heart,” what a volume of ri*ileeni« 
ing matter is siigg<*st4Kl coneenitiig him! We then for the 
fimi time tiegin to resp<*ct him as a man, In'cause W'e see 
that he has a heart as w'ell as a brain ; and that his heart ts 
big and strong enough to oulwTestle his profligacy, and 
give death the ail vantage of him. And it is olis<*rv*abie that 
those who see mttch of him, although they do not respect 
him, and can bat stand amasinl at his overfKiwertng fresbets 
of bnmottrt nevmrdieleis get strongly attached to him* This 
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is ospecinlly t!»e cnse with that stninpoly-interostitig crea- 
tiire, Mrs. Quirkly ; and now we ean hardly choose hut 
think the lx;tter IrjUi of FalstaiT and of Bardol|ih^ when, 
the former having died, and a question lK*ini^ rai*»c*<l as to 
where he has iroiie, the latter says, ^ Would I were with 
him, wlieioMoiiieVr he is, either in Heaven or in Hell !’’ In 
Quiekly's aeeoiint of his last moments there is a pathos to 
which 1 know of not hint' similar, and which is as touching 
as it is pectdiar. It is in Shakespeare’s choicest vein of 
humour, — His make-up iKMiig m original, and so |)lenipo- 
tent in wit ainl humour, it was hut natural that Sir John, 
upon his depart tire, siiouhl leave some ainlihle vihrations in 
the air lK*hind him. The last of tiu se dies away upon the 
ear when Flm lleii um*s him to point a moral ; and this 
reff»reiiee, so qneerly characteri'^tie of the speaker, is abun- 
dantly grateful as serving stuit up a swarm of laughing 
memories. 

In the eomie jmrtions f>f thi'* play we liave a tW*sh iilus - 

There 

i.s iiideei] nothing here that eonu s up to tlie earlier scenes 
at Eastcheap: so inueh is implied in the ahHfiun^ of Falstaff ; 
for nothing else in the c«»mic line can Ik' expected to equal 
that delineation. Hut H<'sicv^ Quirk ly reap|H»ars as Mrs, 
Pistol, the same charaeter, hut running into an amusing 
variety of develi*pmeut ; the swaggering Pistol is also the 
same m Wfon*, only in a somewhat more efflorescent stage; 
ranting out wdth greater gust than ever the pieked-up 
fustian of the iK'ar-ganlen and the play-house; a very fu- 
liginous pistol — w ithout tiiv : Hard«»lph, ting witli his “face 
till bulmkles, and w lielks Jitul kiH)h*s and flames of^fi rtg^ but 
advanced in nink, and carrying a sense of higher im|KWtaiice. 
Willi these we liavc an :ilt«>gi'thor orighial addition in Cor- 
poral Nym, a deliiieatum of low ehanicter in the Poet’s 
most realistic style ; xvith a vein of humour so lifelike as 
to seem a literal transcript fipom fliet ; while the native vul- 
garity of the man ia kept from being diaguatiug by the 
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freshness and spirit with which his charactoristio traits are 
delivered. 

These three good-for-nothing pmfligatcs arc a fitting 
ample of the human refuse and scum whioli lately gravitated 
round Sir John ; and they serve the double purpose of car- 
rying into the new scenes the iiieinory of the King’s former 
associations, and also of evincing the King’s present sever- 
ity and ix'ctitmle of discipliiie. They thus help to bfnTge 
over the chasm, which might else appear something t<M) 
abrupt, between what tlu* hero was as Prince of Wah*s and 
what he is as King: tIuTcwithal their pre^ellce shows him 
acting out the puq>ose, which he avowed at our lirst meet- 
ing with him, of imitating the Sun, who causes himself to 
be more wondered at 

** By hn^ikin^; thr»>u>'h th#* f*ml aii>l u^ly inist.H 
Of vajxiurs that vtaii to Jitrangl** hmi." 

That some such cloiuls of vileness exhaled troin the old 
haunts of his discarded life should still hang almui his path, 
wna natural in the couim* of things, and may 1 h.‘ set down as 
fi Judicious point in the drama. 

I have elsewhere • olwerveil somewdiat upon the remark- 
able character of the Boy who figurt»s as servant to ‘‘thmi 
three swashers.*’ He is probably the s.amt< wlnmt we met 
with as Page to Falstaff in the preceding play. His arch 
and almost unconscious shrewdiic*ss of remark w:is even 
then a taking feature; and it eiic<iuniged the thought of his 
having enough healthy keenness of perception Ui waitl off 
the taints and corruptions that iN^Het him. And he now 
tmiislates the foiru'S and \ic<*s of hi*, ernployi^rs into apt 
themes of sjigacious and witty reflection, touching at every 
point the very* pith of their distinctive filatures. The mix- 
ture of |H»iietnitiun and simplicity with which he momliaes 
their pretentious nothings is very ch.anniiig. Thus Kistors 
turbulent vapoorings draw from him the sage remark, ^ I 
did never know so full a voice issue from wi empty a heart: 
bat the ttying ta true, Ths empty eeemsl mnkee lh$ fgrmMt 
• Vottiuic u pmp ITt. 
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found, Banhilph and Nym had ten tiiiiea more valour than 
tliia roaring Devil i’ the old play^ and they are lK>th liangM ; 
and BO would this Iks d he dunit ateal any thing adventu- 
roiiHly.'’ Shakespeare »|>eeially delights in thu« endowing 
hin children and ycningsterH with a kind of unsophiaticated 
ahn'wdneBK, the free outcome of a native aoundnesB that en- 
ables them to walk unhurt amid the contagions of bad ex- 
ample; their own inindH being kept pure, and even furthered 
in the course of nianhi)oil, by an in8tincfi\ oppugnance to 
the Hhams ami meannesses which lK*set their path. 

But the comic life of tin* drama i^ mainly centred in a 
yery <Tnrerent group oT jiei>oiisi/ Flhelicn. Jamy, and Mao- 
morriH strike 4mt an entirely fresli and oriirinal vein of en- 
tertainment ; and these, togetlier witli Hates and Williams, 
aptly represent the practical, w<irkintr soldmrship of the 
Kinged anny. The 4'onceited and hMpia<*ious Welshman, the 
tenacious and argumentati\e Scotchman, tln‘ hot and im- 
pulsive Irishman, with all ^\hos<* nations the Knglish liave 
lately lieen at war, ^erve the further purjHise of displaying 
how siiUHithly the recent nathmal enmities have lieen rtKX)n- 
ciled, and all the parties ilrawn into harmoni(»us ciw<>|H*ration, 
by the King's inspirimr nobleness <*f character, and the 
catching enthusiasm of his luterprise. All three are as 
brav<» as lious, thoroughly deviitt^*! to the cause, and mutu- 
ally emulous of doing gout! ser>ice; each tuitering into the 
work with as much heartiness as if his own nation were at 
the head of the undertaking. All 4>f them t4>o are cx>m- 
pletely possi»sse<l with the spirit t>f the occasion, where 
^ honour's thought nugns solely in the bre:ist of every 
man ami as there is no swerving fnun the line of earnest 
warlike ptiqmse in ipiest of any sport or pastime, so the 
amusement we have of them n»sults pundy from the spon- 
taneous working-out of their innate peeuliarities; and while 
making ua laugh they at the same time win our n^spect, 
their very oddities serving to set ofl* their substantiail man* 
Hness. 
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Fluellen h peilantic, pragmatical^ and some what quern- 
Ions, but witlial a thoroughly hoiu**! anti valiant aonl. IIo 
loves to hear himself disinmi’se touching “ the true <liscipliiie 
of the wars,’^ ami aliout ‘‘Alexander the Pig,'’ and how 
“Fortune is painted plind, with a muffler afine her eyes, to 
signity to you that Fortune is plind ; and she is painted also 
with a wheel, to signify tt» you, which is the moral of it, 
that she is turning, ami inconstant, ami mutability, and vana- 
tion”: but then he is also pnaiipt to own that “Captain 
Jainy is a marvellous faloroiis gentleman, and of great ex- 
j>edit ion and knowledge in tlf aunchient wars"; and that 
“he will maintain his arguinenl as wtdl as any military man 
in the 'orld, in the disciplines 4»f the pristine wai*s <»f the 
Romans/' He is indeed rather easily gulled int4> thinking 
Pistol a hero, on hearing liim “utter as prave 'ords at tlie 
pridge as you sliall see in a Suniim'r's tlay this lapse, how- 
ever, is amply sipiared when he cmlgeN the swaggi*r <Mit of 
tin* “counterfeit ras<*al,'’ ami perHua«h*s him to eat the leek, 
and then makes him accept a groat to “ln‘al his proken 
pate"; uhich is one of Shakespeare's raeiest and inosij^pir- 
ited comie scenes. Herewith should 1 m* noted also his ctwd 
discretion in putting up with the inonthing braggart's insiv 
lenee, because* the time and plaee diil not properly allow his 
resenting it on the spot : and when he ealls on hint to “eat 
his victuals," and givf*s him the cmlgel for sauce to it ; and 
tells him, “ You ealbsl me yesti*rtlay inonntain-s«|iiire, but 
1 will make you t<Mlay a fn|uire of low «legree"; there is no 
mistaking the fimlwr he is made of. 

On another occasion, Fhiellen shaqdy nq»roves oticof his 
siifKjrior officers for loiid-talkiiig in the camp at night : “ If 
you wouM take the pains but to evaiiiine the warn of Pom- 
|>ey the Gn*at, you shall find, I warrant yon, that there is 
no ttddie-taddle nor pibbitwpabble in Pornpey’s camp ^ : and 
the King, overhearing this reproof, bits the white of hb 
chameter when he says to himself^ — 

**TliiMtgb it afffiear a littb oat of luiliion, 

Thm is much cstv sad ia the Wslahnsui." 
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Bnt })erhap8 the man's most characteristic passage is in his 
plain and <lownright style of sjieech to the King himself: 
the latter refeiring to the place of his own birth, wliu h was 
in Wales, addresses him as ^my grK)d countryman,’^ and 
he replies, I am ymir Majesty’s countryman, I eaie not 
who know it ; I will c<mfess it to all tin* *orld : I need not 
Ik* ashamed of yonr Majesty, praix-d W* iiot, so long as 
your Majevt} is an honest man/' On the wliole, Fluellen 
is a capital instance of the Poet’s con*»ideration for the 
rights of tnanhofMl irrcnpective of rank tir title or any ad- 
ventitious regards. Though a very subordinate |KTson in 
the drama, there is more wealth of genius shown in the 
delineation of him than of an\ othiT except the King. 

The ilelineation of the King, as I liavt» remarked in an- ‘ 
other place, ♦ has something of peculiar interest from its’ 
personal relation to the author. It embodies tin* P<>et’s 
of clwactcr. Here, for once, he relaxt s bis strictness 
of dramatic self-reserve, and lets us diieetly into bis own 
conception of what is good and noble: in his other por- 
tniits \\v have the art and genius of the ptH'l ; here, along 
with this, is also reflect e»l the ctuisriencc and heart «>f the 
lIUlll. 

The King is the most i'oinplex and many-sided of all 
Shakespeare’s Ikmhhvs, with the one exception of Hamlet ; 
if indeed even Hamlet ought to be excepted. He is great 
alike in thought, in purpoM\ and in perfonnance; all the 
parts of his charaeler drawing together perfectly, as if 
there were no brntliold for tlistnietion among them. Truth, 
sweetness, and tern>r bniM in him equally. And be loves 
the plain presence <>f natund and homely characters, where 
all is genuine, fi^rt bright, and siiuvn'. Even in hi< stenicst 
actions as king, he shows, he cannot ludp showing, the 
motions of a brotherly heart : there is a certain gnice and 
suavity in his xwy eominands, causing them to be felt as 
benedictions. To be fhnik, o|K'n, ami affable with all sorts 

* Volums i, piig« 147. 
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of per8on»» so as to call their very hearts into their mouths, 
and move them to he free, plain-spoken, and simple in his 
company, as losing the sense of inferior rank in an equality 
of manhood, — all this is both an impulse of nature and a 
rule of judgment with liim. Nothing oontenis him short 
of getting heart to heart with those alM)ut or Wneath him; 
all conventional starch, all official forms, all the facangs of 
pride, that stand in the way of this, he l^reaks tltrough; 
yet he does this with so much natural tlignity and ease, 
that those who se4» it are scarcely sensible of it : they feel 
a peculiar graciousness in him, but know not why. And in 
his practical sense of things, as well as in his theory, inward 
merit is the only basis of kingly right and rule : yet lu» is 
so much at h^mie in this thought, that he m^ver emphasizes 
It at all ; becanse he imderstaiidN full well that such merit, 
where it re.dly li\cs, will best make its way when left to 
itsidf, and that any iKiastiiig or putting on airs about it can 
only betray a lack of it. 

Thu.s the chara<’ter of this cronnetl gentleman stands 
Togtdher in that native hannoii} ami bi^auty which is most 
adorned in being unadornetl. And his whole lM*hnviour 
appears to Ik? g<»venied by an inslim*tivf* sense of this. 
There is iu» siinulati<in, m» disguise, no study for appear- 
an(*es, about him: .all g<»Nup digniticvS, any thing put on for 
effect, whatever sav»nirs in the least of sham or shoddy, is 
his aversion; ami the higher the place where it is used, the 
more he feels it to l>t» out of place; his supretne delight 
being to seem just wdiat he is, and t*» )m* just what he seems. 
In other words, he has a stea«lfast, lining, operative faith in 
the plenipotence of tnith: he wants notliing U^tter; he 
scorns to n*ly on any thing less: this is the soul of all his 
thoughts and <lesig!is. The muisc of any discrepancy Ik»- 
tween bis inw'ard and his outward parts would Ik* a torment 
to him. HeiKKf his unafTected heartiness in w onl and deed. 
Whatsoever lie cannot enter into with perfect wholeness 
and integrity of mind, that be shrinks from having ady 
thing to do with* Accordingly in all that flows firom him 
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w© fed the working of a heart 80 full that it cannot choose 
but overflow. Perhaps indeed he haa never heard it 8 ai<l 
that “ an hoaest inaii Js the noblest work of God ” ; perhaps 
he has never e\eii thought it eons<‘iou*»ly ; hut it is the core 
of his practieal thinking; he lives it, and therefore knows 
it by heart, if not by head. 

This explains what are deemed the lo<iser parts of his 
conduct while Prince of Wah'S. For liis cliaiMeier, through 
all its varieties of transpiration in the three plays where he 
figures, is perfectly eolienait and all i>f a piece. In tlie air 
of the Ci»urt tliere was something, he hardly knew what, 
that out against hin grain ; he could not take to it. His 
father wilh indeed acting a noble part, ami was acting it 
nobly; at lea‘<t the Prirna* thought so: still he couhl not 
but feed that his father was ai'ting a part. l>i‘isiiiiulation, 
artifice, oflii’iatl fiction, attentivc*ni*H.H to diow, and all that 
course of di‘:Uing where lev< \> meant than meets the ear, 
were too much the st>le ami habit of the place: jM»licy was 
the method, astuteness the f«»rce, <»f the royal couiiMd'^ ; and 
plain truth was not deep enough for one who held it so 
inneh his intttrest to IkhxIw ink the time. Kven the virtue 
there cherished was in great part a ma<h^up, surfa<‘e \irttte; 
at the Ik»hI there was a spire of ilisitigeiiutMisnrss in it. In 
short, the wlmle administration of the Slate m.'inifestly took 
its shape ami tone from the eratl of the King, not from the 
lieart of tin* man. 

To the Prince's keen eye all this was e\itlent, to his 
healthy feelings it was oftensi\e; he enived the fellowship 
of something more fn*sh ami genuine; and wms glad to get 
aw*ay from it, and play w*ilh simpler and honeMer natun^s, 
where he could at least In* frank ami lnn\ and \ ylien^ his 
spirits tnig ht r un out in natuml fmHbjiu^ ** C overnuTuis- 
eretion wdtli a eoat t»f folly ** w*as Iwtier in his scum’ id* things 
than to have hia native aensibilitu^ snudhensl umler such 
ft vamiah of solemn plausibility anti factitiiuis tHmstniint. 
Even his inborn reolitutle found a more eiuigenial climate 
where no virtue at all was profeamnU ami wlu n* its claims 
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were frankly sported than where there was so much of 
sinister craft and indirection mixed up with it : the reckless 
and spontaneous outpourings of moral looseness, nay, the 
haunts of open-faced profligacy, so they hail some sparkling 
of wit and rac'iness of humour in them, were more to his 
taste than the eoui*ts of refined hypocrisy and dissimulation, 
where politicians placed at hitle-and-scek with truth, and 
tied up their schemes with shreds of Iltdy Writ. 

Still it should hv noted withal, that during his intercourse 
with Falstafl' the Prince was all the while growing In'tter, 
whereas Falstaft’ was daily gnawing woi*se. This was Ih^ 
cause the former was secretly intent on picking out the 
good, the latter the evil, of that intercourse. With the one 
it was a process of free ami genennisself-ahamhm ; with the 
other, of greedy and sensual selt-seeking. So the Prince 
went into the Cfa<isiiili rohlnTy niendy as a frolic ; the jest 
of the thing w:us what he looked to ; and he took care to 
have all the immey paid back to the Umers. On the other 
hand, FaLstaffV sole thought was to snatcdi tiie means of 
self-indulgence; and so the act was all of a piece witlj his 
cheating the Hostess out of her hard-eanied eash by pnie- 
tising on her simple-hearted kindness; and with his laying 
a plot to swindle Shallow, e.\pressly on the ground that, 
“ if the young dace Ik* a bait fi»r the oM piki*, I see no n*a- 
aoii in the law' of nature but I may snap at iiini.^* 

And it seems to me a very mark-worthy point in that 
great delineation, that w hile Falstafl’was thus preparing for 
those darker \illainies the Priiiee was silently feetling the 
nobler miml wlii<*h in ilue time proiiipteil an utter repudia- 
tion of Sir John. At all ei'eiits, W'hatever p<*rils then* 
might Ik; in sucdi com|uiiiiouship, I riiiist ii(*eds think that 
even in the haunts of Kastclieiip, as Shakes|K»are ordeni 
them, the Prince had a larger ami richer school of {mictteal 
w'isilom; that he could there learn iimre of men, of moral 
good and evil, could get a clearer insight of the strengths j 
and weaknesses of the human heart, and touch more springij 
of uoUe thought and purfmse, than in any college trf" niidw*’ 
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np appearances, where truth is so adulterated with cunning, 
that the mind insensibly loses its simplicity, and sucks in 
perversion under the names of dignity and prudence. 

Accordingly, I siipiiose the Prince’s course in this matter 
to have grown mainly from the one pregnant fact, that his 
tongue could not endure the taste of falsehood, nor his hand 
the touch of fraiitl. Ami Ixscause, from his fulness of inward 
worth, he must and w ould 1 k‘ true, and rejoiccKl in what was 
simple ainl candid and direct, and hated ail disguise and 
pretence and make-lndieve, therefore his mind on all sides 
moved in contact with the truth and life of things. Thus 
the dangerous experiences he had with revellers and make- 
sports were to him a>.dis<*ipline of virtue and wisdom: he 
found at least more of natural sap in them tlian in the walk- 
ing costumes from whieh they withdn^w him: the good that 
w'as ill them lie could retain, the ill he could dis4'anl, lK*cause 
the foniier ha«l something in him to stick upon, which the 
latter had not: ami he knew that the nohltM fniit would 
grow larger and ripen U'ttcr in thegiMicrous soil where Wi*i‘ds 
also grew, than in the dry eiielosures where nature and suml- 
power w’ere n*pn*SM‘d, to make r<H>m for cr;ift-power and 
artifice. Yet even then, as often its he had any manly work 
to do, an answering spirit of manliness was firthwith kin- 
dled within him, and the ctuirse of riot ami mirth was in- 
stantly shakim off as at tlu touch of a stronger affinity. To 
apply one of Baeoifs tine sayings, when once his mind had 
placcMl Uffon* it noble aims, it was immediately '‘UrroumitHi 
not only by tlie virtues but by the g^sls 
The Prince knew* himst*lf to Ik* under a tdoud of ill 
thoughts and Hiiniiist*s; that he w‘as held in slight I'Metan by 
his companions his kindnn], and his fm‘s; that c\cn Poinu 
put a bail c*on8t met ion on his Whaviour; that his brothers 
gave him n\\ and his father viewt*«l him with n‘pr\n‘ich and 
distrust; that in the glory of Hotspur's dctnls himself was 
quite eclipsed; that every man was fon'thinking him a 
hopeless reprobate, and was shaking the head at Uie sound 
of his name : hot all this did not apj>ear to move him ; still 
VOL. u. S 
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he seemed iinconcerned, and intent only on playing out his 
game; untouched with compunctious visitings, and digest- 
ing his shames as quietly as if he were not aware of them. 

This seeming insensibility was l>ecau8e he had at bottom 
^hl^strength of a. good conscience, and a finn trust in the 
might of truth: ^‘rotten opinion’' did not inwardly gall 
him, because he felt sure that in dm* time he should raze it 
out, and was conti*iit to abide his time. lie h.ad tried him- 
self in noble work, ami knew how sweet was the conscience 
of having tlone it like a man, and alsf> knew that his inner 
mind on this score was a protbtiml secret to those* alnnit 
him: the imputation of certain faults did not worry him, 
lH*ca!ise he knew it was not really <leserve<l ; yet he was far 
from blaming others for it, lK*caiis<* he also knew it seemed 
to be disserved; and in his imslest <lisdain of show he could 
quietly face the misconstntetions of the hour, and remain 
true to himself in the calm asst ranee that all would come 
right in the end. But espeeially his <'ours(* of life and the 
ill n*pute it drew upon him exempted him from the pesti- 
lence of lordly flatterers and hiiz/ing Hy<*ophants ; and he 
might well deem the scenes of his mirth to 1 h* health ami 
purity itself in comparison with an atmosphere sw<>€*tened 
with that penetrating deflleiiieiit : if there was a devil in the 
fonner, it was at least an undisguised devil ; which was 
vastly better than a devil sugared over so as ti» cheat the 
taste, and seduce tlie moral sentinels of the heart . 

The character of Shaki*s|H*are’s Henry the Fillh mayj 
almost be said to consist of piety, lioru*sty, and mcMlesty, 
And he emlKslh*s these qualities in t heir siinpU>st ami pim^st 
fiimn ; all sitting so easy and natural in him that he thinks 
not of them. Then toi>, w hich is well wmrlh the noting, 
they so draw and work together, that each may be alHmied 
of the others ; that is, he is hom^sl and mmlest in his piety, 
pious and modest in his honesty ; so that there is nothing 
obtrusive or showy in his fi4*tiiig of these virtues : lieingsoUd 
and true, they am therefore much within and little witboul^ 
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and are |>erfectly free from any air of pretence or design. 
And all the other manly virtues gather upon him in the 
train of these ; while, as before remarked, at the centre of 
the whole stands a serene faith in the sufficiency of truth. 

The practical working of this choice composure is well 
sliown in what happened at the killing of Hotspur. No 
sooner had Prince Henry slain the valiant Percy than he 
fell at once to doing him the offices of pious and tender rev- 
erence ; and the rather, f<irasmuch :is no human eye witnessed 
the act. He knew that the killing of Ht»tspiir would lie 
enough of itself tt» wipe out all his shames, and"* restore him 
into the gocwl thoughts of the world again'’; nevertheless he 
cheerfully resigned the credit of the deed to Falstaff. He 
knew that sucli a surreptitious honour woidtl hi'lp his old 
companion in the way u herein he was most capable and 
ne<*dy of help ; while, for himself, he could forego the fame 
of It in the se<*ret pledge it gave him of other and greater 
acliicvements : the inward c<uisnence thereof sufficed him; 
and the sense of having done a generous thing was dearer 
to him than the iM'guiling sensation of Oiltnj^ in triumph 
on men's tt»ngue>,’’ This mihle superiority to the hn*athof 
present ap|»l:iuse is what iiu>st clearly evinces the solidity 
and inwunlness of his virtue. 

Yet in one of his kingliest moments he tells us, **If it 
he a sin to eovet honour, I am the most offending soul 
alive.’’ But honour is with him in the liighesl a s«H'ial 

eonseieiK*is and thf* rightful basis of self-n"s|H>ct : he diH'ms 
it a gfKxl cliiefly as it makes a man clean and strong within, 
and not as it dwells in the fickle hn^ath of others. As f»»r 
that conventional figment which sm.all s»»uls make so iiuieh 
rnlo about, he cim*s little for \u as knowing that it is often 
got without merits and h*st wdilioiit deserving. Thus the 
honour he covets is rt'ally to lUwrve the g^snl thoughts ol 
men : the inwani sense of such *h*#u*rt is enough : if wdiat 
is fairly his due iit that kind be wdlblicld by them, the loss 
theirs, not his. 

Another ehsrsclerislie srtiele of his is that ^ in 
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peace there nothing so becomes a man as modest 
stillness and humility.'* In his former days, during the in*- 
tervals of high work, he was a spendthritl of his time, ami 
Ciired mainly to pass it away from the i»ressure of irksome 
and beniMiibing constraint ; hut, now that high work claims 
all his hours, ease from this noble miser of his time no mo- 
ment steals’’ ; and he pushes ahead as mie 

“ Who, not ct>nt«‘iit that foniH’t worth }»tainl fast, 

LiK)ks forwanl. iiiT!*#* wring to th«* last. 

From w«*ll to lH‘tt» r, tiailv M*lf-Mirj>j»i»t.’' 

In his clear rectitude ami piety of purpose', lie will not go’ 
to war with France till he believes religiously ami in his 
conscience that he has a sa<‘red right tn the French crown, 
and that it would lx* a sin against the divinely-appointed 
order of human stM'iety not to prosecute that 4‘laim. This 
point settletl, he g«x*s aliout the task as if his honour ami 
salvation hung up<ji it. Ami in putting it through he is at 
once collected ami eager, genth* ami t4*rrihl<* ; full alike of 
w'urlike energy and of bland repose: his faith in the justiee 
of his cause and in the Divine support remh*rs him Ijoth 
earnest and tniiiquil ; ami he allernales with majestic gratae 
between the stirringH of his plain homely nature and of his, 
kingly hen»ic spirit, or blends them Iwith in one as the oo-. 
casion sfN'aks. 

The King, however, has one cons|ueuoiis lapse from mmJ- 
esty. The pompous brags of the Frtuicdi sp«»uieil through 
their Herald Ixtniy him into a brief hut rather high 
strain of bnigging, as if he had caught the diM*am* of them : 
but he presently catches himsedf in it and chid<‘S himself fur 
it: the wwds nauseate him, and he ff»rthwitli spits them 
out; and he is disgust «*d with himself till he has washes] out 
the taste of them with re|H*ntaiiee. So that the result just 
proves hour sound and sim*ere that virtue is in him. At the 
same time, with ehanicteristic impulsive frankness, he dis^ 
doses to the enemy the badness of his own plight : 

** My srr wttli KicksMs muvh ; 

My iismhefs Ifviwfi'd, stut tbssf finr f hsv*< 

Ahiisil so Iwtisr ibiui m may Fmelt** 
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Nor 18 this a thoughtless act ; for in the same breath he owns 
that ‘‘ ’tis no wisdom to confess so much unto an enemy of 
craft and vantage^'; but then it is the simple truth, and 
trutli is good enough for him: moreover his frankness, 
whether he means it so or not, helps him in the end ; for it 
has the effect of dissolving still further the bands of onler 
among the French, making them more negligent, presump- 
tiious, and gidfly than ever. 

y Nor is he wanting in the fjiialitii*s of a disi'reet and pru- 
dent general. His quick and <*ireumspective eye takes in all 
the parts of military duty. In his method, C 4 >ol strategic 
judgment g<M*s hatnl in liatid witli daring impetuous cour- 
age. He understands, inme In^ttiT, the requirements of 
sound policy in war. Justice ami humanity t<» non-comba- 
tants are cardinal points of <li>cipline with him, and this not 
only as ac^coitliiig with his temper, but ns helpers to success. 
Besides, he looks U[»on the Freneli pe*** It* 111 .'* o«%ri, 
therefore will not hav<‘ them wronge*! t»r oppressed by his 
soldiers, Bardolph and Xyni are hanged for theft nn<l 
sacrilege, ami he ** w^mld have all such offenders so cut off’' ; 
and he gives e.\pies.H charue that nothing W taken but 
paid for; none of the French upbnu<led <»r abusetl in dis- 
dainful language'’; his a\MWed n*as«»n lH*iiig, that ** when 
lenity and cnielty play for a kingdom, the gentler gsuuester 
is tl»e S 4 u>nest winner.’' 

But, with all his stn*ss of warlike anlour and inteninesa, 
his miml full of ean^s thoughtful, j>rt>vi«lent, self-mastere*! 
as he is, his ohl frank ami childlike playfulness and love of 
harmlinM fun still cling to him, and mingle giuiially in his 
working earnestness. Even in his gnivest pass:iges, with 
but one or two exee|>tions, as in his addri^s to the conspir- 
ant lonls, then' is a thish of jocose humour that is charm- 
ingly n'miutmHuit of his most jovial and s|>ortive hours. 
When considerati<ui like an angel eaine, ami whipp’d the 
offending Adam out t»f him,” it put no stiffness or soumeea 
into hia mannem, nor ha^l any effect towanis withering him 
Qp from being attll t^e prince of gyd^fdtoa^ Hia qiiriU 
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are none the less brisk and sprightly for being bound in with 
the girdle of temperance and consciontions Tectitude* Ho 
can be consid^ate and playful too ; self-restrained and run- 
ning over with fresh hilarity at the same time. 

Perhaps the fairest <lisplay of his whole varied make-up 
is in the night Indore the battle of Agincoiirt, when, wraj>- 
ping himself in a l>orrowed cloak, he g4>es iinrecognize<l 
about the camp, allaying the scruples, cheering the hearts, 
and bnicing the courage of his iiieii. His free .arid kindly 
nature is so iinsuhiliied ami fresh, that he craves to f>e a 
man among his sohliers, and talk familiarly with them face 
to face, which he knows coiihl not ht* if he appeared among 
them as King. Here too his love of plain unvarnisheil 
truth asserts itsidf: he does not attempt to disguise from 
himsidf or from them the huge perils of their situation; he 
owns that the imMs arc fearfully agaiiiM them; lH»cause he 
trusts that ail iliis, in-tfud of appalling their hearts, will 
rather starve, as indeed it does, to knit up their energii»s to 
a more n*solute and stremious effort. The gn‘ater the dan- 
ger they are in, the greater shotihl their courage Ik% — tfiat 
is the principle he acts upon, and he has faith that they will 
act upon it too: he would have th(Uii know the w'orst of 
their condition, imeause he iloiihts not that they will Im* all 
the surer to ine<*l it like men, dying gh^rioiiHly, if ilie they 
must; and he so frames his speech that it works in tlieiii as 
an inspiration to that efleet. S|>eukiiig ti) them of hinisidf 
in the third person, he sjiys, think the King is but a 
man^ as I am : the violet smells to him as it tloih to me; iiii 
||iji senses have Imt human eonditiyua: and though his afTei^ 
tions are higher ftii>tiiited than ours, yet, when tht*y Htcxip, 
they stiKjp with the like wing’^: ami on his eoiiseieiu’e lie 
aasures them of what is indeed tnie, that the King ^ would 
not wish hiiiisidf anywhere but where he is,’’ From the 
overwee.jing confidence of the French, leading to profanity 
and disaoliitcneaii, he gathem the lessons of an heroic piety ; 

is mmm sutil of goodacsi in thUigi evil. 

Would msti ohsrrvifigly distil it oat ; 
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For our bad neighbour makes ua early stirrera, 

Which is both healtlifiil and good husbandry : 

Besides, they are our outward consciences. 

And preachers to us all ; admonishing 
That we should 'drffss us fairly for our end. 

Thus may we gather honey from the weed. 

And make a moral of the Devil himself.** 

I have elnt^where tdwerved how Shakespeare used the 
C/horuscs ill this play lor the piirpost^ of unbosoming him- 
self in reganl to his favourite herf». His own personal 
muise of the King’s iioeturiiai doings is most unequivocally 
pronouuceil iu the Chorus to the fourth Act : 

** For forth he and visits all hi> h<eit ; 

Bids them go<Ml morrow «iih a miwlest smile* 

And calls them l-nUhers, fnendn, and r4»unlr\Tneii. 

1*1*011 his rt»)al fare thei\« is no note 
How dnad an aniiy hath eiinmndtd him ; 

Nor doth he de^inate one jot of colour 
Unto the w«*ary and all-wat«'h«tl night ; 

But Ikcslily lo*>ks, and overlwars attaint 
With cheerful *winhUnce ami sweet maj*«sty ; 

Thai every wretch, pining ami j»ale Wforv, 

Bebohling him. plmk** ounfort from his louka: 

A largeas universal, like the Sun. 

HU lIUTal eye doth give to every* one. 

Thawing cold h'lir ; that mean ami gimlle all 
Behold, aa may unwotlhitie.«( deline, 

A little touch of Harry in the night.** 

But the Ih^kI of it is that all the deep at^riousness not to 
aay gloom, of the iH'Cusion doen ii«>t reprt^j^s his native jiwni- 
larity of Hpirit. John Batina ami Michael Williams whose 
hearta are in<le«Hl braver and In'tter than tlieir wonls speak 
out their doubta and feam with all plainness; ami he falls 
at once into a stniiii of gnive and apt tliscoursi’ that Mon 
satiiific^a their minds whieh have Ihhui rt'iidert'tl stmiewhat 
qiHMntloua by the plight they an* in; and when the blunt 
and downrif^ii Wtlliania puiihea his IKhnIoiu into stunething 
of saudneMi be meeU it with bland pswl-huiiiour, and 
ntelu out mmn^i cntsitneas by eoni riving quite in hb 
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old style for carrying on a practical joke ; so that we have 
a right taste of the sportive Prince in the most trying and 
anxious passage of the King. In the same sjurit, after* 
wards, when the jest is coming to the upshot^ as it is likely 
to breed some bloody work, he takes care that no harm 
shall Im? done: he tunm it into an occasion for letting the 
men kn(»w whom they had talkinl so freely with: he has 
himself invited their freedom of spe* **h, beeanse in his fun* 
sonli Kl fnmkness of nature he really loves to Ih» itniard witli 
them, and to taste the honest utttTance of their minds: and 
when, upon that disclosure, Willi ms still uses his fonner 
plainness, he likes him the better f >r it ; am! winds up the 
jest by rewarding his suppostMl otV iice wdth a «jh»ve full of 
crowns; tlius ending the whole with a stroke of genuine 
iiKignaiiirnity, such as cannot fail to S4»cure the undiviiled 
empirt* of his soldiers’ hearts: henceforth they will make 
nothing of dying for such a noble fellow, whose wish clearly 
is, not to ovennve them by any studied dignify, but to nagn 
within them by bis inanlim^^^s of smil, and by itiaking them 
feel that be is their lH*st friend. 

Tin* feune merry, frolicmune biimour comes i»ut again in 
his wooing of tin* Princess (‘atharim*. It is a real holiday 
of the spirits with him; his nmiith o\ernms with play; he 
cracks jokes u|Kin his own |H*rson and his speaking of 
French; and sweetens his way to the lady’s heart by genial 
fmnkiic^^ and simplicity of nianniT^ wherein we ndish 
nothing of the King ind«*«*d, but, wbieb is iM'tter, much of 
the man. With the open and true-hearted pleasantry of a 
child, he iaitglis through lits courtship; yet we feel r.ll the 
while a <lcep undcreiirreiit of seriousness lH*tieaili his hmgli- 
ter; and there is to our sens 4 * no lajme fnuu dignity in his 
behaviour, Wcaiisc^ nothing is rf*ally so dignifitsl as when a 
man foigets hts dignify in the <iverflow‘ingH of a right noble 
and genertma heart. The King loves men w*ho are better 
than Ibetr words ; and it is his nature to lie better than be 
s}»eaks: this h the artless disguiae of modesty through 
wbieb true goodness has its most effheitve diselosttio; wbil% 
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Oil the other hand, we naturally diHtnist the beauty that \» 
not aomuthing shy of letting ita ehut iiiH he seen. — I muat 
add that^ bearing in mind the well-known character and 
history of King Henry the Sixth, we cannot Ciil to take it 
u» a signal stroke of irony when the hero, in his courtshi]i, 
a|>eaka to the Princess of their ^ coin|iomiding a l>oy, half 
French, half Knglish, that shall go to Constantinople, and 
tiike the Turk by the Ward.” This is one of those highly 
artful, yet Heeiiiingly-spontaiieoiis sallies with which the 
Poet delights to play out his deep insight of charaeter, and 
to sur|»rise or to laugh his readers into a kiiowle<ige of 
thcinselveM, — It is alst» to l>e noted that, notwithstanding 
the heroes sjiortive mood in the wooing, when he comes to 
deal with the terms of peace, where he thinks the honoitr 
of his nation is inviilve«l, his mood is very ditri‘rent : then he 
purposely forgot the King in the man ; now he residutely 
forgets the fnan in the King; ami will not budge a hair 
from the demands which be ludds to Ik* the right of his peo- 
ple, The dignity of his person he freelj leaver U> take 
care of itself; the dignity of !»is State is l«> him a s:icre«l 
thing, and he will siMiiier die than compromise* it a jot. 

In resimct of piety, the King exemplifies whatever was 
heM in the teaching luid practice of his time. Xor, u|Hm 
the whole, is it altogether certain that any thinu U^tter has 
arisen since his time. What ap|H»ars as imslesty in his 
dealings with men here takes the fonn of humility, deep 
and uiiafTected; he thinks, speaks, and acts in tlic fear of 
God ; this trait is indeed the tvntml |Hunt, the verj‘ wm* of 
the whole delineation. 8hakes|H‘are fouml the King highly 
exiolle^l in HoHiisheil for his pie ty at home, and throughout 
his eainpaigns; he accepUsl the matter most heartily, but 
construed it in n truly liW^nil spirit, ainl wrought it pur- 
)K>se]y into the by g hiesi fea ture of his hegi. ^hu»i at the 
outset the KitigV demeanour Is marked by c^in, uiuibtru- 
wve iKitea of severe conseientioiisness: he is iQwve all anx- 
ious that his miterprtse have the Divine a|^||(^val ; nor are 
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his scruples on this score any the less geuuinei that he does 
not assume to be himself the sole ultimate jiulge of right 
and duty, but refers it to the judgment of those who stand 
to him as authorized interpreters of the Divine will. Then 
he takes it as a diivct interposal of Providence, and a 
gracious mark of the Divine favour, that the “ dangerous 
treason, lurking in his way,” is brought to light. And all 
through he takes care to instnict himself and to have his 
men instructed, that they are to place their sole reliance in 
God’s help, to seek that help by piety and rectitmie of life, 
and not to arrogate to tliemst^lvc^s the merit of success, nor 
gel puffed with a conceit of their o\\ n suflicieiicy. On the 
eve of the battle, he rememlK*rs, from his father’s own 
mouth, the wrongs his father did in compassing the crown, 
and religiously fears lest the sins of the father in this case 
be visited on the son : in this pUuis ami penitential tlmught 
he cravt^ to Ik* alone, that **he and liis Isisom may debate 
awhile”; and then, atler re<iting some of the ^ good and 
pious works"’ which he has d<tiie to atf»ne the fault, he adds, 
with heartfelt humility, “Mf>re will I <lo; th«»ugli all that 
I can do is nothing worth.” And while th«* French are 
revelling out the night in \anity and inM>leiice, he has his 
soldiers put upon fortifying their (‘ourage^ and seeking to 
bring goo<l out of evil, by solemn a<*ts of repentance and 
prayer. So again, after the great victory, which he in his 
pious solieitmle is slow' to cn»<Ht the report of, his first wonl 
is, “Praised 1 m? (io*l, and not our strength, for it!” and 
later, when the r<*sults of iTie battle an* fully ascerUiined, 
“O God, Thy ann w'as here, and not to ns, but to Thy arm 
alone ascribe we all.” And bis sim*erity in all this is ap* 
proved by the onler he takes that there Ik* no voiet? of 
bortating or arrogance on aeciitint of what has In^en done, 
and that the Wvine gift of victory Im devimtly aektiowl- 
edged in “all holy rites.” How the PiM*t liims4?lf rt'ganled 
these marks of Christian piety and htiinilily in his hero, 
well appeare fom the account given of the King’s receptloti 
at London, Cbonia to Act v. : 
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Whorpas his lords desire him to have borne 
Ilia hniisM helmet and his bended sword 
Hriure hint thraugh the city, he forbids it, 

Ih'ing free from vainitchH and wlf-glorious pride ; 

(iiving full trophy, signal, and ostent, 

Quite from himself to God.** 

It is tnie, some of the King’s acts of religion are in a 
style that is now out of date, and that was mostly out of 
date in England when tho play wa.H written : but this no- 
wise detracts from their genuineness or from his integrity 
of heart in doing them. In the fifteenth etmtury, piety 
and ehivalry, which latter was then at its height, went haml 
in hand, forming a combination so foreign to our mo<les of 
thought, that we can hardly enter into it at all. That lime 
is now generally, perhaps justly, regarded as an age of 
popular bigotry and of clerical siinoiiy ; yet the Poet’s hero 
is clearly no bigot, and is as cle.irly als»ve the suspicion 
of unelean liaiids; and \\bate\er may Ik* thought of his itv 
ligious ifUHU^s, his (liristiau spirit is as lofty and pure as 
any age has aitne^st*d in men i>f his place. 

Much the Siiine is to Ik* said toueliiiig the civil adminis- 
tration <if this King, It is easy for us to observe that, 
iiisteufl i>f making useb‘ss coinpiests in Fninee, he had 
better stayed at home, ami spent his can* in furthering the 
arts i»f peaci*, and lH*eu eoiiteiit with giving his pt‘ople the 
benefit of a just ami uiiambitimis goxemnuiit. But whatl 
we mil a lilK*r.il, humane, and judieU»us ptdicy of State was 
in no sort the thing fur that time. All men's ideivs of gn*at- ' 
ness and heroism ran in the channels of war ami eonnuest: 
to make the pi^ople thrifty and happy by wise laws, was 
nuwhen* a mark of public honour and applauM*: and no 
natitm was then held to have any rights that other nations 
Wen* liound to respwt. Xor, after all t»ur tine w«»nls and 
high pnieiisions, an^ the tiattons of tuir time m» clear in this 
reganl, but that thost* ohler nations may still put in some 
clainis to respect, and may even hold up their heatls in our 
presence. It is enough that on all t‘4t*si* j*oinis King Henry 
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the Fifth, as Shakesjieare draws him, embodies whatever was 
noblest in the mind and heart of his time ; though it seems 
hardly worth the while, even if.it be true, to repeat the 
rather threadbare saying, that his faults were those of the 
age, while his virtues were those of the man. At all events, 
to insist, as some have done, on judging him by our stand- 
ard of jvolicy an<l wisdom, is too absurd or tew wrong-headed 
to deserve any laboun»d exposure. 

In respeet of proper djrainatic interest and effect, this 
play is far inferior to Khtff Henry the Fourth ; nor <loe8 it 
rank very high in the list of Shakespeare’s achievements : 
|b\it in resjKH't of wisdom and imh'Icj' and eloquence it ia 
lamong his very In^st. The (lioruses lire re|ih*te with the 
Iciest lyrical inspiration; and I know of nothing that sur- 
pass them in vi vidness of iqni gery, or in potency to kindle 
and electrify the reader’s imaginative forces. The King’s! 
speeches to his tMildiers at Ilarfleurand to the Governor and 
citizens of that town, in Act iii.; his rcdle^Mionson ceremony, 
and his speech to Westmoreland just hetc»re the battle of 
Agiiicourt, and Exeter’s account of the deaths of York and 
Suffolk, all in Act iv. ; and Burgundy’s sp<»ech in favour of 
jH*ace, in Act v. ; all these may Ik* cited as |K*rfect modeld 
in their kind, at once eloquent and poetical in the highc*st ^^ 
degree. (’aiiiplKdl the |KK*t aptly nmiarks of them, It J 
wa« sahl of i^Eschylns, that he composed his Serrn fViiV/k 
against T helves iin«Jer the juapiruli^^ of Jdara hiumlC If 
Shakesfteare’s Henry the Fifth had la^en written for the 
Greeka, they would have paid him the fcniie complitiient.** 
Nor must I omit to mention the Archbishrq>’H illustration 
from the eomnionwealth of Ik^cs in Act i.; which has lieeii 
justly noted as “ful l of th e m#>st exquisite imagery:, jnul 
mude . The art eini>loyei| in transforming the whole seem* 
of the hive into a resemblance of htiiiiaiiity is a |>erfeet 
study; every successive object, as it is brought forward^ 
being invested w'ith its characteristic attributes,’* 

I have to confess that in one material respecti at leasts this 
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play 10 not altogether such as I could wish. The French are 
palpably caricatured, and the caricature is not in a spirit of 
[lerfect fairness and candour: it savours too much of run- 
ning an enemy down. The Poet’s English prejudices, hon- 
i* 8 t as they were, are something too strongly pronounced. 
Fred€»riek Schlegel well observes that “ the feeling by which 
Shakespeare seems to have been most connected with ordi- 
nary men is that of nationality”; but in this cjise his nation- 
ality is not so toleniiit and generous as his other plays w ould 
lea<l us to expect ; whi<‘h imparts to the workmanship some 
want of the right arUstic calmness and equipoises It is true 
that in the heni’s tim<» the French people and govonimeiit 
were in a most deplorable condition ; the King insane, the 
Dauphin frivolous and vain, the nobility split into reckless 
and tearing factions, ami the wdiole nation ls>rdering upon a 
state t*f anarchy ; in'‘omuch that they may have well de- 
served the rough discipline Henry gave them ; and |HTh:ips 
nothing less would have sufficed to exorcise the evil spirit 
out of them, iUid put them in training for lH*tter «lays; but 
all this d«H*s not justify the braggart, mi>ulh-strt»tching |>er- 
siflage ami ins«demx' which the I^H^t ascriU's to them. It is 
also true that in thest» jMiints he mnlers them very much as 
he fouml them descrilH*d in the but the regards 

of Art as well as of emil justice should have softened away 
those satirical, «listorting, ami vituperative lines of descrip- 
tion : Shaki*spean* ought to ha>e sinm the French with his 
own vyi*% and not w ith those of the old clmmiclers. Iter- 
vinus suggests that a jealous f>atriotic feeding may have iu- 
flueiieiHl the P«K*t in this matter. The gn'al Ilenrv' the 
Fourth, probably the most aocomplisluMl statesman and wis- 
est ruler of his time, was then on the throne of FramM?. 
And the (leniiaii eritie thinks that Shakespean* may have 
had it in mind to dasli the enthusiasm of his French con- 
temporaries almut their King, by showing an English 
Henry who waa his €H|nal in grealness and originality : bul 
ho rightly nolea that the Poet’s hero would have appeared 
alill more tioUei if his atilagoniala had been made to aeem 
leaa deig^ieaUe. 
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KING RICHARD THE THIRD. 

Shakespeark\s drama of Kino RiriiARD the Third was 
preceded by at least two other plays on the s:ime subject. 
The first of these was in Latin, written by Dr. Tliomas 
Legge, Master of (^lius College, Cambridge, and is suit! to 
have Ix'en acted at the University a.s early as 1579. Sir 
John Harrington, in his *ij>oIoffi/ J or Portry^ 1591, speaks 
of this play as one that would move Phalaris the tyrant, 
and terrify all tyrannous-minded men.” There is no reason 
for thinking that Shakespeare ever saw it, or had any 
knowledge of it. The other was an Enulish drama, printed 
in 1594, and called **The True Tragedy of Hiehard the 
Thirtl: Wherein is shown the dt^ath of Edward the Fiiurth, 
with the smothering of the two young Princes in the Tower.” 
We have no <*ertain knowle4lge :is to wlieii this piece was 
written ; though no one doubts that the writing was several 
years previous to 1594, Shakespi^aivV ilnima imlicatc^s no 
acquaintance with it ext'cpt in two or three slight particu* 
lars; and even here the similarity infers no more kn<»wledge 
than might well enough have iH^eii caught in the hearing. 
Other resemblances there are iiidet^b but t»nly such as would 
DHturally msiilt from noting a coititmin aiith«»rity. TheoMer 
piece has little that can lie deeriie*! worth) of imticc*. Tho 
workmanship, though crude and clumsy enough, displtiya 
honesty of mind, and is companilively free from iiiflathm 
and bombast. The piece is writ ten partly in [inis** and 
partly in heavy blank-verse, interH|n*rsed with |ientaineter 
couplets and rhyming stan/jis, and with pas^^agtHt of fourtetm* 
syllable liiH*s. It may lie well to a«hi, for the euriosity of 
the thing, that, after Kieliard is killed. Report entera, and 
holds a dialogue writh a Page, to give infonnation of divers 
things not exhibitisl ; .after which, two Memuigers cnime in, 
and unfold what is to be* done and w*lio is to rf*igft, all the 
way from Kiebard to Queen Klicabeth, the whole winding 
up with an elaborate panegyric on the latter. 
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Shakespeare’s drama was entered in the Stationers’ regis- 
ter on the 20th of October, 1597, and was published the 
same year, but without the author’s name. The play was 
reprinted in 1598, with “by William Shakespeare” abided 
in the title-page. There was a tliird issue in 1602, a 
fourth in 1605, and a fifth in 1613 ; the last three all claim- 
ing to be “ newly augmented,” thougli in truth merely re- 
prints of the fonner two. The play reappeared in the folio 
of 1623, with many slight altenitions of text, with some 
omissions, and with a few additions, the latter extending 
in one place to fifty-five consecutive lines. Flditors ^liffer a 
gotnl deal as to the companitive merits of the quarto and 
folio texts ; though all admit that each makes some dam- 
aging omissions which the other must In* tlrawn upon to suf)- 
ply. Mr. White leans decidedly to the folio ; while Dyce, 
in his latest edititm, prefers the quarto text, on the w'hole. 
For myself, I can hardly speak furtlu*r than that my prefer- 
ence goes sometimes with the one, sometimes with the other. 
As the additions in the folio 4 I 0 not amount to a general en- 
largement of the pitH'e, it d<H*s not well appear what gmiind 
or pretext the quarto of lfit>2 may have ha»l for claiming to 
be “ newly augment e<l.*' IVrhaps it was hut a publishers 
trick, to induce a largt*r sjile of the new e^lition. The play, 
however, has very marke«l di\ersities of si \ le arnl workman- 
ship, mnne parts relishinir strongly of the I’mtV earlier, others 
as strongly of his mhhile iwtuhI ; and 1 suspect the claim 
aforesaid may have refem*d, «lisingenuously in<U*tNl, to 
changes made in the piei'e Indore the issue of 1597. 

Thegrt^at popularity of this plav is shown in the number 
of editions ealli^llir, wTiertdn it suquisses any fdher of the ' 
Poet’s dramas. For, In’sides the five quartt» issues aln»;nly 
mentioned, then* were also three others in quarto, after the 
folio appeaixsl; w^hich provt's that then.' was still a g<HHl de- 
mand for it in a iH»parate form. It was als4> honoun'il iH'yond 
<tny of its fellows by the notiee of eontenumrary w^riters. 
It is mentioned by Meres in bis PaUadi4 TWiio^ 159& 
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Next, we have a very remarkable allnston to it in a poem 
published in 1614, and entitled The Ohoei of Richard the 
Third. The author of the poem gave only his initials, 
“C. B.”; who he was is not positively knowMi ; some say 
Charles Best, others Christopher Brooke: but the strong 
coranieiidatory verses upon him, whieh have come down to 
us from sueli pens as Ben Jonson, Chapman, and With<»r, 
show him to have bt‘en a writer of no little distinction. The 
Ghost of Richard is made to speak as follows : 

“ To him that iiiipM my faiia* with (Hio’s 
Whofik* magic rai^M iiu* from Oblivioii’n 
That writ my i^tory on th«* Muiwh hill, 

Ami with ni\ actionn liignihcd bnt p<*n ; 

I He that from Ifelicoii ivmU many a rill, 

1 Whoae nw tarM veins are lirunk hv thin^ty men ; 

I Crown’d U* his style with fame, hi» h«'iid with Imya, 

^Aiid none «letr.ict, hut gratulate his pmUM*. “ 

Fuller, also, in his Church HUUmj^ and Milton, in one of 
his political eniplions, refer to the play as well known ; and 
Bishop Corl)et, writing in 1017, gives a ipiaint deHc*ri|»tioii 
of his host at Boswortli, which is highly ciirimis as witness- 
ing both what an impm^ssion the play ha<l made on the 
popular mind, and also h<iw thoroughly the hen/s part IumI 
become identifii*<l with Ritdiani Biirliadge, the original per- 
former of it : 

** Mine boiwt waa full of ale and hiatory ; 

And in the morning, when be brought ua nigh 
Where the two Rosier join'd, you won hi HUppoar 
Chaucer ne’er made The Rmmvint of Me Ham. 

H«far him * ASre yem you tn/od t thirt Htekatd iajf 
hiM »rhtflr anntf. lAtol" Mr oMrr loty, 
yf ri</, RKhmaud M <# M uf 

Knenmpd himmlf nil and aU Am / omr ' 

t^pam Mia At// /Aey we/. < Why* he could trll 
The inch wlierr Rit'hrnoiid atooit, where fUchard felL 
Besidra what of hia knowledge lie could asy, 

H« hsfl authentic notice from the play ; 

Which 1 inii^t gUM by*a fxutaUirtiig up Uia gboafa* 

Ami pollaka not inddeni to boils ; 
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But chiefly by that one perapicuona things 
Where he miatook a player for a king : 

For, when he. would have aaid, King Richard died. 
And call'd, yi htyraet a tmrae ! he Burljadge cried ! 


As rcg^anls the date of the composition, the entry at the 
Stationers’ is the only clear item of external evidence that 
we have. The internal evidence makes strongly for as early 
a date as l.V.Kl or 1594. The general style, though showing 
a tlecided advance on that of the Secoml ami Third ParU 
of Kimj Ilrnnj (he Sixths is strictly cotitinuf>iis with it, 
while the hintory ami characterization uf the three plays so 
knit in t<»gether as to make them all of one piece and tex- 
ture. Ami it is all hut certain that the Poet’s Kiiny Henry 
the Sixth was finished as early as 159*2. In C larence’s ac- 
c<»unt of his dn*ani, ami in Tyrrefs deJHTiptiiUi of the mur- 
<ler i>f the yoimg Princes, Shakesjieare is out in I m p lenitude 
of poetical wealth ; and tlie <lelineation of Hicliam is in- 
dt^ 5r7iiar\erT>T sust ained \igour ami versatile aptness: 
nevertheless the play, as a wlude, evimes somewhat lt*ss 
maturitj^jjf than A7w#/ Richard the Second: in sev- 

eral cases there is great insulH»rdinatum of the iletailsto the 
general plan : the points of tnigic strt‘ss are im>re fre<|ueiU, 
ami the timmalie motives mori' on the surface and more 
obvious, not to say obtrusive, than may uidl consist with 
the reason and law' of Art : there is als^i ten) much piling- 
up of ctit'ses, or tm) much ringing of changes in imprecation ; 
and in liielnmrs wooing of L:uly Anne and of Quetui Elizsi- 
beth there is an excess of dialogical epignun and aiitiphras- 
tic point, witli challenge' and retort altenniting tlmmgli a 
prolonge^l series of stichonuurical s|H'eches: all w hich shows 
imieefi a prodigious fertility of thought, hut lK*tniys writhal 
a sort of mental incontinence, or a want of that selt-restmin- 
ing judgment which, in the Poet’s later dramas, tem|)er8all 
the parts and elements into a f^tstic harmo ny and propor- 
JdoiL. Then too the ethical idea or seiise^ iiisteatl ofibeing 
dtdjr polled or interflmed with the dramatic current, eomei 
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too near overriiliug and displacing it, — the pressure of a 
special purpose marring the organic symmetr y of tlie work. 

The close connection Ix^tween this play and the Third 
Part of Kint/ Henry the Sijtth is so evident as to leave no 
occasion for tnicing it out in detail. At the opening of the 
one we have Richard flouting in soliloquy at the ^‘stately 
triumjihs” and ** mirthful comic shows” with which, at the 
close of the other. King Edward hatl proposed to celebrate 
the final and full estabhshnieiit of his cause. It was indeed 
fitting that, on Richar4rs first appearance as a dramatic hero, 
we should overhear him at his ohl pnictice of niminating 
aloud, ami thus familiarizing his thoughts with the villainies 
which he hits it in puq>ose to enact. EverylKwly may well 
1 k' presuinoil to know how Colley Cibber, Inung seized with a 
fit of progress, took upon him t4> reform Shaki'speare’s Kipig 
Richard the Third into fitness for the stage. As the ongi- 
nal play was too long for representation, his mode of re- 
trenching it to the proper compass was, in part, by trans* 
porting into it a scene or two from the foregoing play. I 
notice the fact, now, merely as showing that he saw the 
j>erft*ct continuity of the two piec*i^; though, as would 
seem, he did not perceive the absiinlity of thus setting the 
catastrophe of one at the openiiur of the other. 

Historically consi^lert^d, the play in hand embraces a po- 
riml of something over fourteen years, namely, from the 
death of Henry, in May, 1471, to the fall of RichanI, in Au- 
gust, 1485. Half of this period, however, is despatohe<l in 
the first Act ; the funenil of Henry, the marriage <if RicJi- 
anl with Lady Anne, ami the death of Clarence Indtig rep- 
resented as Incurring all alKUit the same time; whereas in 
(act they were separatisl by considerable intervals, the latter 
not taking place till Felmiary, 1478. And there is a similar 
abri<Igmetit, or rather suppression of time btHwinm the first 
Act and the second ; as the latter opens with the sickness 
of King E<lwsrd9 hti seeming reoonctlistion of the peerai sad 
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his death ; all which occurred in April, 1483. Thcncefonn ard 
the events of the drama are mainly <li8poKed in the order of 
their actual occurrence ; the drama bein^ perhajm as true to 
the history as were y>raeticable or desirable in a work so dif- 
ferent in its nature and use. 

This drawint; totjether and massintr of the scattered events 
h <^h*ll?j!>dlxx»dicious j f4>r the plan of the drama required 
them to be used only as subsiTvient tollie hero’s character; 
and it does not appear liow the Poet could have ordered 
them better for «levelopinir, in the most forcible manner, bis 
idea of that extraordinary man. So that the selection and 
y'loupiiii' 4»f tin* se<*oinlary incident*^ are reuulated by the 
paramount law of tin* uork; and they are <*ertaiidy made 
to tell with masterly eflla t in furtherance i»f the author’s 
purpose. 

As to the moral complevi«»n of Shakespeare’s Richard, 
the incidents whereby his char:n‘ter in this respect transpin's 
art* nearly all taken from the hintorians, with only such 
heightening as it is the prerooati\e of poetry ti> h*nd, even 
wdiCMi im>st tied to actual ^•vel!ts. In the Poet’s time, the 
prevailintj ideas of Kiidianl were derived from the hist<»ry 
of his life and reiixn written by Sir ’rinunas More. Mort**s 
character as a man is above all sUHj»iriMn of malice f>r uii- 
fainiessor rash jinltrmcnt ; while his clear leixal iiiiml and his 
thorough traiiiim; in the law* remlered him a master in the 
art of sill i flit ami weiohinvr c\i«lem‘c. Ilis early life was 
passed in the household «»f (‘anlinal M*»rton, w ho fisxuri*s as 
Bishop of Kly in the play; s*> that he had ready acct'ss tt> 
the lK‘st Htiurces <if information: and thiN toijether w*ilh his 
** tnonunu'iital probity ami his approvetl ixtuHlness ot heart, 
stainiHt his work with as much crt*dibility as can well attach 
to any rc‘eonl of <Hiiitemp«»rary events. Ilis Inuik was w'rit- 
ion in 1513, wdieii lie was thirty-tlm*t^ years old; and in 
speaking of those eoncenied in the murder of the Princea, 
he says, Dighton yet walkeih 4»n alive, in g*HHl possibility 
to be hanged ere he ilie.’' The chanicter of Iliehanl as 
drawn by hint, and as receivevl in the Pivot’s time, is well 
shown in BnconV ifislory o/ limry tM : 
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^The body of Richard, after many indignities and r6> 
preaches, the diriges and obsequies of tlie common people 
towards tyrants, was obscurely buried ; no man thinking 
any ignominy or contumely unwoilliy of him that had 
been the executioner of King Henry the Sixth, that inno- 
cent prince, with his own hands; the contriver of the death 
of tlie Duke of Clarence, his brother ; the murderer of his 
two nephews, one of them his lawful king; and vehemently 
suspected to have been the impoisoner of his wife, thereby 
to make vacant his lied for a marriage within the degrees 
forbidden. Ainl although he wen' a prince in military virtue 
approved, jealous (»f the honour of the Knglisli nation, and 
likewise a go^nl law-maker, for the east* and solace of the 
common peojde ; yet his cnielties and parrici<les, in the 
opinion of all men, wcighi‘d d<»wn his virtues and merits; 
and, in the opinion of wise men, even those virtues them- 
selvt*s were conceived to Ik* mthcr feigned and affected 
things, to serve his ambition, than true qualities ingenemte 
in his jiulgment and nature.'^ 

Nevertheless much has sime Ik'cii written to explmie the 
current history of Richard, and to lessen, if not rt»move, 
the abhorrence in which his memory had come to U* held. 
The Poet has not lK*eii left without his share of criticism 
and censure for the allege<l blackening t>f his dramatic hero. 
This attempt at reforming public opinion was led off by Sir 
ftcorge Bin*k, whose History of Richard the Third was 
published in lf54fi. The general tirift of his InMik is well 
indicated by Fuller in his Church History^ who is himeelf 
high authority on the matters in <|uestion : ^ He eveneth 
RichardV shoulders, situmtheth liis baek, plaiieth his UN'tb, 
and maketh him in all fKiints a eoim*ly and lieaiitifiil pemon. 
Nor stop|ieth he here; but, proce€*<ling from his natuntls to 
his morals, maketh him as virtuous as handsome ; coiu*eal- 
ing memt^ denying some, defending others, of his foulest 
iheta, wherewith in all ages since he standeth chargcsl on 
recoil. For mine own part, I eonftfis it is no heresy to 
mainlttin a psmdox in bikory ; nor am 1 sutdi an eMmy to 
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wit as not to allow it leave hannleasly to clinport itaelf for 
its own content, and the delight of others. But when men 
do it cordially, ui so ber s adness, to pervert people’s ju<lg. 
mentA, and tlierein go against all received records, I say 
that Hingularity is the least fault that can be laid to such 
men’s charge's.” 

Something more than a century later, the work was re- 
sumed and earned on with much acuteness by Honice Wal- 
pole in his IfiMoric Douhtn, And several i)ther writers 
have since put their hands to the same task. Still the old 
judgment seems likely l<i stand, the main subst.ance thereof 
n«)t having In'Cii much shaken yet. Dr. Lingard has ca!Tie<l 
to the subject his usual candiuir ami researcli ; and, after 
despatching the strong |Kiiiit.s urged on the other side, 
winds up his account of Ui<‘haril thus : Writers have in- 
deed in modem times attempteil to prove his innocence; 
but their argtunents are nither inirenious than conclusive, 
and dwindle into groundless conjeclim^s when coiifrt»nte<l 
with the evideiu*e which may lie arrayed agiiinst them.” 
The killing of the two Prince^i fontUHl the backbone of the 
guilt hiiil at Richard’s door. That they did actually «lis- 
ap|H*ar, is t<»lerably certain; that upon him fell whatever 
advantage couUl grow from their death, is etpially so; and 
it is for thtise who deny tiie cause uniformly aKsigiHnl at 
the time, ami long after, fiir their disappearance, to tell us 
how and hy whom they were put out of the way. And 
Sharon Turner, who may 1 h* justly ninked among the st*- 
verest sifters of historic fictions and fables is coustniincsl 
to admit Rtchunrs munlcr of his nephews; ami so long as 
this blooil-stain remains f^e scouring of othei's however 
it may diminish his crimes will lianliy lighten his crimU 
nality. 

But even if Shakespeare’s delineation were proved to be 
essentially untnie to Richard as he was in hiiiiselfi this 
would not touch the standi«ig of hi?* work as a dmmaUc 
reprodueUou of historieal matter. For the Poet’s vindioa* 
tiou ou this seore» it ludf.ces that his Richard^ so 6r at 
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least as regards the moral oomplexion of the man, is sub- 
stantially the Richard of the chroniclers, and of all the 
historical authorities received and studied in his time. Be- 
sides, to satisfy the nice scru[>Ies and tjiieries of historic 
doubters and dialecticians, is not a poet’s biisiiiess: his con- 
cern is with Trutli in her operative fonn, not in her alwtract 
essence; and to pursue the latter were to anatomise his- 
tory, instead of representing it. Whether, then, Kichnnl 
was in fact guilty of such and sueh crimes, inattem little; 
it bt'ing enough that he w;is to !h st\ and 

that this Indief was the imuhcr-prim iple of thosi* national 
^events wdiereon the drama turns. That Hichanl was a 
prince i)f abundant head ; that his government was in th<* 
* main wise and jn*‘t ; that he w*:is a)lH*r in counsel, brave in 
: the Held, ami tar-sighte«l in both; — all this only renders it 
I the hanler to account for that genenil desertion which left 
him almost naked to his tm*s, but by such a <leep ami wide- 
spread conviction of hi.s wieke«lness as no puttings-forth 
of intellect could overiHune. Thus his fall, so sudden and 
compute, was inaiidy in virtue of what h<* ir<#A thouyht Vt 
be. And fonisinmh as the character gem‘nilly upon 
him at the time, if not tfie esscuitial truth regarding him, 
was the stuff out of w'hich were spun his o\erthrow, and 
the conwHjueiit opening of a new soeial and politiod era; 
such thenTorc was the only eharacter that would cohert* 
with the circiiiiistances, so to be capable of dramatic 
development. 

MiireV history, as it is cvmimonly called, w‘as a^lopKnl by 
both Hall and Holiiishisl iftt4» their In that 

noble co in|Kmitioti , the fiiatn feattm^s of the man artMligeated 
rifill drawn together as fiillow*s : 

** Richard, the thinl was in wit and courage equal 
with either of them ; littfli of statim*, ill-featurerl of linib% 
crook-backed, his left shooloef much higher than his ri|^t| 
hard-favoured of visage ; malicibus, wrathftil, enviona, and 
from afoie his birth ever ftow|i^« JPree he waa ealled of 
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dUfienAe, and aomewhat above hm power liberal : with large 
gtfta he gat him unsteadfa>it frlendahip^ for which he was fmn 
to pill and Mpoil in other placen, and gat him atea^lfiat hatred. 
He was close and secret, a deep dissi*mhler, lowly of counte- 
nance, arrogant of heart ; tiutwardly iMinpanionable where he 
inwardly hated, not letting to kiss whom he thought to kill ; 
despiteouH and cruel, not for evil will always, but oftener for 
ambition, and for the surely or inere:we of his estate. Hia 
face was small, but sueli, that at the first aspect a man would 
judge it to savour of maliee, fruinl, ami deceit. When he 
stiMHi musing, he W(»itld bite aitd (‘haw his nether lip; aa 
who said that his fierce nature in hin cruel IhsIv always 
chafed, stim*d, and ^\:^s fxer umpiiet : U^ides that the dag- 
ger which he wore he would, when he studu^K with his 
hnml pluck up and donn in the sheath to the midst, never 
drawing it full) outT Again the same writer m»tes him as 
l»etng im»rdinately fom! of s[d(Ui«ltd and showy «lress ; thus 
evincing an intense craving to Ih^ l*Mike«l on in the world,^ 
and to fiisfunate the c)es of men 

8hakt^|K*an‘’s Richard, im*nilly spi>:iking, is little else than 
this ili^scriptive aii:il)si<. reduced to dramatic life and ex- 
pn.*»ssioii; except, [KThap^, that Mon* reganls him as .a hypo- 
crite hv nature, and cruel fr«»fn policy, vihen^:is the Poet 
rather inak<^s hin cruelty innate, and his hy|HM'risy a politic 
art used in furth«*r.»nce of Inn atnbiiion. 

In the pn*s4*iU play, ue ha\e tin* working-oiii of the hero's 
eharacler as aln*ady foriue^l , the priKe^ws t»f its formation 
lieing set forth in the pn‘('«‘ding pla\s of A7n^ Ilrnry ihe 
S%jrih ; wdilch is suflicient caiisi^ for adverting to a few* |Munts 
there didlvertMl, And in this ea.s<*, as in sundry others, the 
Pm*t suggi^ts., at the very «>uls<*l, the pnot on which the 
charaet(»r mainly lunis. When we first meet with Richardt 
Clifford taunts him : 

•* tl9tic<s, besp of wmth. f<wd indissitei! tamp, 

As crooksd la Iby wsiinw «* thy «Ksp» * 

And agsin in tb« Mme acene h« in called “ foul ttigmatic* ; 
bneanae the atlgiiia act on hia paiaon i« both to oUten tho 
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handiest theme of reproach, and also to himself the most 
annoying; like a huge boil on a man’s face, which, for its 
unsigh tliiK'ss, his eneiiu(‘s sec* most, and, for its sorcncMS, 
strike first. And Hiehard's |K*rs<»iial defonnity is rt^garded 
not only as tlio proper outshapiiig and physiognomy of a 
certain original malignity of smil, but also as aggnivating 
that malignity in turn; his sha|»e having grown ugly lie- 
cause hissjiiril wsis bad, and his spirit growing worse liecaiise 
of his ugly shape. For hi.^ ill-looks invite reproach, and 
i-cfiroach quickens his malice; and U*cnuse men hale to look 
on him, thendbre he t*raves all the more to In* loi»ked on; 
ami, for the gaining <if his nisli in this point, he eovets iioih- 
- in<^ au much as tho Inaiig able through fear to <*oiu|HLd that 
which im iinatioii ileiiie>. Thus experience gem rateH in him 
a im»sl moiilinaie IuhI ot'pouer; \ihile the circiiiiistaiitial 
impoKHihilily *d* coming at ihi> s;i%e hj crime puts him iijKm 
.such a c<Mii>e of iiitelha tud training and practice as may 
enable him t<» commit Crum's, and still bar utl* the natiind 

<‘oiiM‘qU(‘iji‘e*». 

Moreo\er his extreme \anity rt’sulls tit a itiorbid S4*n«ili\e- 
ness to any siirii** of net;le4't or M’om ; and thesis Isdng 
espe4’ially offenHi^e ti» hifii<M*lf. he tlienT«»re has the gn*atef 
delight in venting them «iii lUlien* : a* fatiitfs and Mfiflk an* 
a tomi ’f»r|Hiuer winch he im*st kt*iuily, he thence gri>ws 
fond of iiHiiig them as an apt fonii whendiy to make his 
power fell. For even so hml men imltimlly eovei lo U* 
w ielding iijMm others the eiiu«K*s atifl iiistntmettts of their 
ow n stifTerings. Hence (he hiiterly-!i:m^tie hiimtmr wtiich 
RiehanI indnigf's »m> finsdy, and with siieh prfHiigffiitii effint. 
Of course Ills s<*n^itiveiM'sA U kt^*m^t tourhing the very |nir- 
ticiilar wdieretii his vanity is immt Utwarltsi aiul woutule^l : 
bethinks of nothing so much as the iiglimw ihnt tiftlks his 
desire, and n*m*nU intthiiig so simqdy m the opinion or feel- 
ing It arrays against him. Arx^onlinf^y his firnt and heavleal 
shots of sarcasm are at tlusu* who twit him on thal aeofe* 
So, in the setme where the t^aneiMiirian Frtnet of Walea to 
kllle«h IWchard seema unmoved till lli# Frlnw Utt Mill ta 
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that oyo, whon Inn wrath taki>H fire at onco, and biimta out 
in the reply, By Heaven, brat, I ’ll plague you for that 
word.” 

All which (*xf»laiiiK the eauni* of Uiehard’H In-ing »o prone 

“ deacant on hin own defonnity/' Hin thoughtH brorxrl 
ti[)on thia, Wcatisi* it i« the norent spot in his condition ; and 
he lH.H?onieH intent on making it the Minri*e of :i deariTgnai- 
ficntioii than any it <leprivf« him of, — the (‘<»iis«*iouMiess <if 
atich tneiital powers as can !>ear him onward and upward in 
spit«* of those* «lisad vantages. Thu** hi*^ mmim* of p«T«cnial 
disgrace lH*gets a most hateful and inaliiruant t«»rin •»rpri«!<*, 
— the pride of intellei'tiial fi>n*e an«l iii:i’*ter\. Ilenrt* he 
comers ti) glory in tin* matter of hi** ’^li.inie, t«» 4*xagjjref :.te it, 
and hang o\er if, as serving i*» appro\e, to M*t otf, and mag- 
nify his strength and ferlilitv <*f u it ; a> who would sity. 
Nature indef*d nrnh* nu* the reproach ainl H'»im of men, 
iieverlheli*5*^s 1 ha\c made m%*%elf their w«*nder .md applause; 
ami though my ImmIv Ih' **iieh that uu*n « ou!d not lK*ar the 
sight iif me, yc^ I ha\e managed to tdiann their ey%*s, 

III this way the mairs galling wakt‘fulm*%H to hL^t»wii un- 
sightly shiifie ftjstep* and maligniftes into a kind of M-lf-plea*^ 
iiig vinilenci*. Nor is this all. Fi»r, on mmdi the ^am*' 
priiietple, he lUirseH to the highest pitch his «-oii«*'i<»«siu*sx 
also of moral 111^01^1111 ies. So fir from palliating liU wiik- 
efbu^HS to httiiMdf «»r skulking liehimi :iii\ suhlerlhgt^ or ir}- 
iiig til liny way to d^wlgi* the m um* of it, lie rather m:ik(*i» 
love to it, and exults in spreading it out and tuniiug it rouiul 
btdbre hb iii WiinJ ey 5 % and e\eii stimulat(*s hi.s \istoti of it ; 
an if he w‘€»n' so eliariiiisi with the sight that he isuild not 
bear to hme any moniejit of it, T*» siteeas^il by w mngf Co rist? 
by criiiw*, to gniw gn’^at by iinerting the moral onk»r of 
tliinga, tain hia view t||ttJbigh«3! pwC <*f genuiis auil ikilL 
So he eooka liotli his iiionil and |H*raonal ugliness into food 
of intellect tml pride. The worae he act's himatdf to lie, the 
higher he atanda in Ida own (pateeni, U'cauai' thta argtiea in 
him llie grater wnieriority to other men in force of nitm), 
l%ii aapeel of the mini ta indeed aianling, but I think it ia 

tOL. £1. 9 
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folly borne out by his soliloquies in the Third Part of King 
Henry the Sixth ; especially that in Act iii., s< ene 2 : 

“ \Vt*lI, say there is no kingiiom, then, for Kichanl ; 

What other Jllea^un‘ can the \u>rUl alford f 
ril make my heaven in a hwly h U|*, 

And deck my Wy in gay ornamenK 

And witch sweet latlio with iny wt>nl*» and looks. 

0 miserable thought ! ami more unlikely 
Than to accomplish twenty gohleii cniwns ' 

Why, love forswon* me in m> iiioth. r’b womb : 

And, for I should not dtul in h» i -oft laws. 

She did oomipt frail Xatim‘ with Mune bnW, 

To shrink mine arm up lik«* a wither tl shrub ; 

To make an envi*»us imniiitaiii •*»» iny l»ck, 

Where sit> defonnit> tt> in**» k my U*tiy , 

To shafs' my legs o! an 1110*^1^11 *‘Ue , 

To dispro|M»rtion me tn every |wrt. 

Then, .Hinte thiN eiirth atbrnU no joy to me, 

• But to command, to * he< k, to oerl*»‘ar nuch 

As are of l»**tt**r jserMtn than iny'wlf. 

I’ll make my hta\**n to droiiin njam the crow'ii. 

And, whiles I liw, t' ucmmiiiI this wt»rld Iml Hell, 

Until my h»ati, that thn* ini.*»‘Hhap'd trunk !a*arH. 

Be roumi im|«<il*d with a glonou- eiMwn 
Whv, 1 <an Hiuile, .md murder whiles I 4 iuile , 

And ^ ry’ i^nnUtU to that which grie%vH my hewrt , 

And wet iny ch»'**ks with artificial li'ani. 

And frame iny fa<e to all o«castoriw 

1 can add rolour^ to the 1 haiiieletiit , 

(’hang*- Hha|i*'*» with I'roteuH for »<lvBiiUijgi*a , 

And vt the inunierouA Jlachiavel to ncfiwd 

So much for the Kichanl :»« hiw chanictiT ih seen 

growing and taking »ha|K*. IliM innate malice him hiul Si- 
ting exerci»e and nurtiin* aniidat the raiicourH and 
iim of civil slaughter: hy hi*» iinniiinitici^ «»f rank and atii- 
tion, hia native Mrengih of will haw Uh*ii j»aiii|H»re<| into a 
tow'ering audacity of thought and |»uqMiwc: the 
jircwnce and c\cr-t»hitHiig S>rtna of liaiigcr have tminiHl 
him to a mowt |irot4*ati ItyiHK^riwy ; he h a coiimtiiuiiatn fttaa* 
ter alike in the arta of diaaeitibling and of aiititilalion ; ean 
counterfeit bniaqueneiMi, ineekneais tiinm*t'^iice« hiiiiiiUty, «or» 
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row, angler, itnlignation, artlesancsa, and piety ; and can play 
the bliiHtenT, the wag, the boon companion, the penitent, 
the lover, th<* <h vot<'e, the hot parliHaii, the hearty friend, 
the cool ad\iser, and the paHsionate avenger; each in turn, 
or tH*veral ot'lliein together, as thi‘ «K‘e:iHion prompt's or the 
end minire*-. But, whatever sentiment he is feignimr, or 
w'hatever part he is playinir, his biting* malieiotis wit i^ ever 
ill net ion, as it* this w tu t' an oriiirinal iinpulsi? w ith hint* and 
the natural pastime of bin faeultieH, Many strong in’^taiiees 
of this 4H‘<-ur in tin* f»lay'* where- he is growinir* hut nothing 
to what we lia\e fnuii tin* fnll-trrow n Biehard in the play 
that Invars his nann*. An\ «)Uot.itions in this kind wotilil 
UM* up t4M> niueli Hpa4-4*; so 1 must ri'st witlt noting th:.t w*e 
hav4» a g4»od samph* in A4*t i., M*4-n4* when*, eoming al»- 
ruptly int4» the pr4-M-n4*4* 4»f the liin-t'ii and h4*r trieniis, h4* 
e4iunt<*rfeils pas''i4»n as the Iangnau4* 4>f «n‘iev<*<l and injure«l 
virtue; and a still lH-tt4*r om* in Act i\.* seem* i when* he 
plays 4itr his <%iiistie haiil4‘r tui ‘•th4* deej^.ie\ol\ inu witt\ 
Buekinghain/' In his pri4!e of inte!h*etna1 su|K-ri»»rity, hi* 
loi>ks with intense se4»rn 4»n all in any M»rt ton4‘he»l wdth 
liom*sty; th4'> are gaiin* to liiiii : and it is his Mipn*me lU*- 
light tf> m»K*k at sne-h ***<imph* oulls*' as t'lan-ma*, l!:istiiiirs 
Stanley, Bit4'kingham ; and it is h> his ilry, Htinoiinj pun- 
geiiey of sjwei-h that In* 4*ngiiua*rs his eonti’inpt of tln-m to 
the sp4»t. TInwe wlmm it is not in his |Miwer «»r his policy 
to kill he hoes at h*:ist to tonin*nC with w'outidiiig flouts* 

I have sail! that the nmntl <'t*mplexi<»n 4>f Shak4*s|K*art*'s 
Hiehanl wa?* mainly tak4*n fnun the hist4inaiis. Intellect- 
ually, however, his pro|Mirtii»ns an* dniwn iiuieh Ih*yoh<1 
what the hist4>ry a4*eonls him. I suppose tln^n* was very 
gotnl n*ason for this, F4>r, |4» h:ne S€*t forth such a iiioml 
physiognomy in 4lnimatie fonn, w ith onl_\ his actual t*ndow- 
inenl of mind, woulil s<\’in*e I'onsist with so mm'h 4>f pleas- 
«ro in his girts as was iVijuired to countervail the horror of 
his crimes* Such a measim* of d«*pravity, stripinsil of the 
disguise w hich it neeiMMuinly keeps up in real life, might 
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indeed be valoable as truth, but would hardly do as poetry. 
Which may aptly suggest the different laws of History and 
Art, Now the method of History is to please because it 
instructs; of Art, to instruct Wause it pleases. Such, at 
least, is the best way I can find of marking the difference 
in question. The fonns of poetry are relished, not as Iwing 
fitted to facts, but as they fit the mind. Nor docs this infer 
any defect of real instructiveness in Art; for whatever 
pleasure springs in virtue of siicdi com*spondeiH*c* with our 
better nature carries refreshment and invigonition in its 
touch. 

Practically, no man ever underRtoo4l thi.H thing Wtter 
than Shakespeare*. Nor, |H»rhaj*s w his iiiidci*stanfitiig 
thereof lK*tter shown anywh<*re than in Itichanl. The 
lines of his wi<*kcdness as trat^d in history arc ^<rf||cwhat 
deepened in the play, and its features are charged with 
boisterous life; making, all together, a fearful pictiin*, and 
such as, w'ithout couiitcqioising attnw'tions, would l>e apt 
to shock and revolt the lK*holder. But his iiitellf'Ctuality 
is idealized so far and in such sort tis t^i s(*asoii the iitipres* 
sioii <ff his moral defoniiity with the largest and nomt van* 
oils mental entertainment. If Kichani is all villain, he is 
an all-accomplished one. And any painful siuim* of his vil- 
lainy is spiritinl away by his thronging diversions of 
thought, his unflagging gayety of spirits, his prompt, 
piercing, versatile wit. Nay, his very crimes Is-gia occasion 
for these enchantments, while every demand wems in effiHJl 
to replenish his stoi'k : and thus the hat€*fiil in his character 
is so com|»ensated by the admirable, that we are more than 
reconciled to his company, though nowise reconciletl to his 
crimes. 

This point is w'ell illustrated in Riehanrs wooing of I#ady 
Anne, where the rays of his charaeier are alt gathered, aa 
it were, into a focus. Now, whatever may have been tb« 
Acts in the case, it is certain that Richard was at the time 
(^erally believed by the I^ocastrians to have bad a hand 
in killing lioth Henry the Sixth and Edward hit mm. It fai 
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alto certain that within two yeiim after their death Riehard 
was married to Edward^t widow, who must in all reaton be 
tuppoted t4> have shareil in the common belief of her party. 
How that party fcdt on the subject well appears in that the 
late King was reveix*d by them as a martyr, and his tomb 
hallowed as the aliocle of miraculous efficacies; for which 
cansc* Richard ha<l his txines removed to a more secluded 
place. On Riehanrs part, the chief motive to the marriage 
probably was, that he might have a share in thc^ immense 
estates of the lady’s father, who was Richard Xeville, the 
great Earl of Warwick, known in historj' as ‘‘the king- 
maker,” and in Shakespeare as “the setter-up an«l puller- 
down of kings.” Fiir, as Clarence, liaving married the 
elder daughter, gnispe<l at the whole; and a.s Richard pro- 
|khuh| by taking (he younger to acfpiire a part ; hence arose 
the fierce strife Wtw'een them, from which grew the general 
{lenmasioti thal RichanI was someh«iw the cause of his 
brother^ deatlu Perhaps as indicating the manner and 
spirit of the contest, it slitmUl Ik* inentiont*«i that Clarence, 
to thwart Richard’s pttqHiS4%at first had the lady conwalcnl 
from his pursuit si* vend months in the «lisguise of a ctK>k- 
maid; and that when at last the fonner saw he could not 
prevent the inarriagi*, he swort* that the latter “should not 
part the liveiiho«Mi with him.” 

So that the PcH*t is luiwisc answerable fur this difficulty : 
it was in the history ; and the Ih^I he ondtl *\o was to fiir- 
nish such a it<»lutioit of it as wouhl stand with the cHuiditions 
IMbre solving tlie difficulty, how‘ever, 
he grc^tttjT au^^^ is it by suppn*ssitui ikf time. Ktchanl 
l>egiiis and fintsln^ his iHmrtship tif the lady over the very 
coffin of the n»yal s:iiiit wliosi* tleath sAr is mourning, 
and whom Ac is sup|H*setl to have munlenesl. Yet his tri- 
umph, such IS tlie Poet^s iiianagt*meiil, siKmts i«wtng not so 
much to any s|)ectal vice or defect in her as to his wiicb- 
eraft of tongue am) wit, so put in play as to disconci^rt all 
her powers of rsaiatance. In a word, it is Wause the man 
is siniply Irresiittble. And il should be remembered in her 
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behalf that his art succecMis equally in beguiling King 
Edward, Clarence, Hastings, Buckingham, and others. His 
towering audacity, which, 8|>ringing from entire confidence 
in his powers, prtwnils in part hy the very boldness of its 
attempts; liis flexibility ami supph-iiess of thought, turning 
himself iiidiften^ntly to all m casioiis, forms, and iiiimIch of 
addrt'ss; his perfect self-posM*ssioii and [irescuice of mind, 
never at a loss tor a shill, nor lH‘trjiyeil into a misstep, nor 
siirjirised into a f>ausi*: hi^ wily *lissiiindation, and mon* 
wily frankness, silencing lu‘r chargi'S by pleailitig guilty to 
them, parrying her blows hy ituitiiig them, disaniiing her 
hatreil hy owning its justi«*e: ami his siimdalitig deep con- 
trition for past iniMleeds. and the iiispinititui of her \irtiie 
and Inniuty as the cauM* of it; — such are the parts of the 
sly, subtle, unfearing, rciiior?M‘lfss Hichard that are wrought 
out in his courtship of La«ly Anne. 

The scene is indet‘d far fn»iii iKaiig the Isest, or even 
among the lK\st, in the play ; but it c<»riibiin»s a naiiarkable 
variety of ch.iracti ristii* points, and happily e\cmplifii*H the 
Poet's method of »li\i*rlintr off the of)i»nsivt*iit'SH of Itichanrs 
acts by the eiitcrtaiiiiiieiit of bi^* gifts. In these n»S|H*etis 
we have a repetition «if the seeiie afterwanljs when he in 
like inantier triumphs or triiiiiiph, over the fears 

and scruples of Kii/4dM*th. Hut the I^H'■tV w'ork is 

shaped and ordiTi‘d from the outs^'^t with a ^|H*cial view* lo 
the point in hrind; the utimist can' lH*ing taken, that in our 
first imprf*HHioii of the fiill-growit Hichard his tliotighl- 
swarming head may have the start of liis lihMsIv hand. 
VVhich order, by the way, is clean reverwNl in CtliberV 
patch-work preparatifui of the play; the murder of the 
aaintcil Henrj* lietnif then* foist f<Hf| in at the o(»««ntng, so that 
adiniratioii of KtehardV intetleet is (iirc*stallefl by abhommee 
of his wrieki»<ln(*ss. Assiire«liy it is neither wim* nor riglil 
thus to tamper wdth U A-J , *oet's W'orkniaf| sht |i . In the play 
as he made it, the o|>enttig solil(K|tiy, so itartiing in its ah- 
niptnesa, and po etry and thought, has the 

ettoei of duly pre-enfsagifig mir m^mfs wdili the tiero^ aetlv<\ 
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fertile, scheming bmin : our impression is of one unrelenting 
iiidecNt, niul ttieHpnble of fear, but who looks well before he 
strikes, and who s at least as remarkable for bis |K>w<^r8 of 
mind as for his abuse of them. Thus, in the original drama, 
our feelings are from the first properly set and toned to the 
tM?o|»e and nteasure of the terrible as distinguished front the 
horrible ; the reverse of wiiicli takes place in the Cibl>erian 
profanation. And Jthe uiganic la w of the w ork plainly 
requires that some such initiative Ite given to the |Hmetnit- 
tngand iiii|>erturbable sagacity which pn^sides overall the 
other elements of Kiehanrs chanieter, ainl evervv^liere 
pioneers t4> his puqiosi*. 

Kiehanrs irit*sistible arts of insinuation, how he can at 
oinv, and almost in the mime breath, plant terrors and 
sueeten them away, is well shown in the brief m-ne with 
Katcliff and Cati*sb\. w hen he is preparing to meet the 
invading Kicbmon<l : 

BitcA. Somt light fn^n»l \uLmi to tlw'» of NoKcdk : — 

RatctifT, tliyirlti «r t ‘sicsihy ; wHrrr i* h«* » 
fhU 114*0*. iSy h»ol 

iSitA Fly to Ilk* l>ukr, - (T** Kir.) Twt thou to 
Whi*n thou rom'itt Uiithrf, - ( To i'aii ] iNiU. unmindful TilUin, 
Why »Uy'f»i thou hf*n». slid ir>‘M n«i t«» tlw' Ihik**’ 

First, mighty lirg*’. nw* ytwir HighnoK»' 

What fVoiti your I thsll drhvrr i€» him 

RurA, O, tnir, g^Mul CairAh) hi*! him bvy Mmight 
Thi» gyratmi »tn*iigth ««d piw**r hr o»n makr. 

And mrei mr suddrnly at Salijihiir>‘/ 

Hert\ by his bland a|Hih>gy imfdit^I in fnie^ good 
Calesby,*’ which dn*|is S4t easily that it seems to spring 
fresh from his lM*art, ho instantly channs out the sting 
of his former wonls; and we find that the man is knit 
eloiw^r to him than ever. Yet his kingly *lig«ity is not a 
whil tmpairoil^ nay, is even heightened, by the act, |iaitly 
ftt>m his grimownvm of manner, an«l partly from his 
quick art in putting the s}>olag3r under a sort of tmn^rml 
disguise. 

It should he obisfeed that Itachsid, with all his ttibcara 
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malignity, still does not |>roj>erly hato those whom he killa: 
they stand between him and his purpose; and he bus 
‘‘neither pity, love, nor fear,” that he should blench or 
stick to hew them out of the way. His malice wantons 
in biting taunts and caustic irony ; he revels in teasing 
and galling othei-s with bitter mocks and jerks; but he 
is too self reprc'ssive and f<H> politic to Ift lus inaiiee run 
out in gratuitous crueltii^s. A ndgu of temir planted and 
upheld by a guillotine of malicious wit is as far as his am. 
bition and sagacity will |H>nnit him to go in that dirf*c- 
tu>n. For Shakes|H^'lre could never have concedved of 
the English people a> toleniting even for a day a reign 
of terror founded on a guillotine of siwl. And UichanI 
is prudent enough to n^tniin his innate vinilence frmn 
attempting wi suicidal a coucm* as that. But he has at the 
same time a certain redtindaiif, impulsive*, n^stlesa activity 
of natiir(% so that he cannot hid*! still ; ami as his thought 
seizes with amazing ({uickne.%^ and stmmess where and when 
and how to cut, so he is e<ptally sudden and sun* of hand. 
It is as it such an evtav^s ol life and energy had i>een 
ramme<l into his little Issly us to strain ami bulge it out 
of shape. 


I liave ol«€norl that Hichan! i« a villain with full coo- 
wiousiM^; a,„l that, i.iMca.l .,f ^ n.ltavourinR it, anv way to 
faulo <W.m h,M , rinif*. ho rather fon.lh-* aii.i can^n, them 
M of intelleettial ,.ri.le. Ami Mtch l« < olen.lReV view. 

Pndeof intelleet," w,j« he, “i. the ehanicterirtieof Riehwil 
to the extent of even lH.,u.tinK «» hia own mind of 
hw xillamy. Shake«|H are lu re develojasin a tone of mh- 
lime moral, ty, the drea<lf„| eon*eq,M*nrea of nlaeina the 
moral in sulK>rc]ination to the mere triUdleciual lieing.** In 
thw reject, Richartl tnmwen.la the P,M-tV other erime- 
Wroca, lago and Kdimm.!, wh,^ with all their .teeping In 
helUvenom, are attil unahlc to look their hellish pum^ 
•^ily in the and refn** b cettnm im^^^ 
WKinga winch it w the part of manlmod to revenm 
on particular pem». or on ^ 
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This Mature of Richard transptrea aadibljr, and with not 
a little of special emphasis, in his soliloquies, both those in 
the Third Part of King Henry the Sixths and also those in 
the present play. It has been questioned, and is indeed 
fairly questionable, whether the delineation in this point does 
not over|ias8 the natural limits of human wieke^lness. One 
of the authors of Gueeeee at Truth thinks the Poet ^ has 
soinewliat exaggerated the diabolical element*^ in tin* 
spet»ches in question. ^ If,” rwiys he, ^ we compare the way 
in which lago’s plot is first sown, and springs up, ::iid grail- 
ually gniws and ripens in liis bnin, with Kii^hanrs down- 
right enunei.ation of his projected series of crimes from the 
first, we may diw^ern tin' contnist lK*tweeii the \otith and 
the mature iminhiwHl of the mightiest intellec t ^thjil^eyer 
liyeil ujHiii c ait h.^ Agaiiu after noting how Richard's sense 
of jiersoiiai deformity aets as an irritant of his innate malie<% 
the writer prootHnls thus: I cannot but think that Shakt*^ 
sfieare would fcuive made a S4miewhat diftemit use even of 
this motive, ifbeha<l rewritten the play in the maturity of 
his intellect. Would not Richartl then, like Kdmund and 
lago, have p.'dliatts] and excuscsl his criim*s to hiinsi^lC and 
sophisticated ati<l playt*«l tricks with his coinu*iciu*c ? Ami 
the writer afiimis withal, that **it is as ctuitrary to mature 
for a man to anatonrnce* his heart and soul thus, as it would 
Ik* to make htin disM'ci his own IshIv ” 

Metaphors an** miher ticklish things to rt^ason with ; and 
the sentence Iasi quotiil g*H*s somew'h.*tt u> distTtslit the 
writiVs eritictsin in ct«iiatn inunts which I am apt to think 
well taken* F*or in fiH*l men «»ften do pnictisc* a ilvgn*e of 
selfanatomy in their mental and monil |^ns, such as wen^ 
obviously im|Hissible as regards their UmHIv struct lire. Now 
Riehanl as drawn hy the Pm*! in action no less than in 
speech has a dandle vil intelleeiiialily, in the strength of 
whicb, he aught I iwii ikh% he might iiis|Mrct and scnilintaia 
bimaetf m mitiuiely and as boldly as he would another pentmt 
or aa anothtar permi would bini* And why miglil he not, 
ftom the aaiiie eauiaigrow and harden into a haldi of fceing 
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his blackest purposes as unflinchingly as he Joes his unsightly 
person, and even of taking pleasure in over-painting their 
wickedness to himselt; in onler at oiuh‘ to stimulate and to 
gi-atify his lust of the brain ? And chw's not his most dis- 
tinctive feature, as compared with Ingo and Edmund, stand 
mainly in this, that intellectual pride is in a more exclusive 
manner the constituent i>f his character? The critic, be it 
observed, specially faults certain i»f Kichard’s soliloipiies, as 
if there w’ere something exceptionally wrong in th(*se; and 
the question with me is, whether these are not in perfi^ct 
keeping with his character as transpiring in action through- 
out the play. For it is manifest that, in what he d<M*8, no 
less than in what he then* says, his li\|M:K*risy is without the 
least shade of solf-<l(Jusion. The iiu^st constant, the infMit 
versatile, the most perfect of a<*tors, he is never a whit taken 
in by his own acting : he has, in consummation, the art to 
conceal his art from others ; and Iwcause this is what he 
chiefly glories in, thondon* he takes care that it may not Ihv 
come in any d<‘gTee a S4*crel to hitns4*lf Moral obliquity so 
played as to pass for mond m^fitiide is to him the test and 
measure of intellectual strength and dexii»rity ; fur which 
cause he delights not only topnictise it, but als4> to I'ontem- 
plate himself while pnicfising it, and even while designing 
it. And henun he differs from all real-life actors, where it 
is hardly [possible hut that hyp«K*risy and s<df-4ii*ceit should 
slide into each other: heiK*e it is that hypcHTites are so apt 
to end by tuniing fanatics, and nice eerso, as common ob- 
fier\'ation t testifies. 

But tht«( is making Iticharrl out an tmpmluihle character, 
— a chanicter ntnning to a height of guilt where no man 
eottld sustain himself in being? l^•rh:l|sl so. And my pur- 
pose is not so much to vindt€*iite tbes«dilfs|iiicii astoirnggest 
whether the chai)^e raisefl fixmi them will not hold equally 
against the whole delineation. If I am right in thinking 
that the soliloquies strictly cohere with his general action, 
it follows that both are to or neither : an thati if the 
Poet be there in errori be ta at leant consistently m* In- 
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stead, therefore, of rejecting the foreeited erittciHm, 1 ahoiiid 
rather incline to oxteiul it over the aubatance and bofly of 
the play; in the very conception of which we seem to have 
somewhat of the tnistake, hi> incident to youtlyful of 

seekin^yC for excellence rather hy transcending Nature than 
by closing with her heartily, and going smoothly along 
with ht*r. 

It is plain that such a man as Itichard must either cease 
to 1)0 himself^ <»r eUi* must !»o himself ahun^ Isolation, vir- 
tual <ir actual, is his vital air, the hreath, tin* necessarj' con- 
dition of his life. One of his chanicter, without hiHptf^idtion, 
woiihi have to ^V##/ solitude; HichanI, hy his |M>sinon, luis 
the alternative «if crcatiiitr it : the former must Ik* where 
none others an* ; the latter, where all others are in effect as 
if they wert^ not. For society is in its nature a complexion 
of mutualities, and every rule pt riaining to it works lioth 
ways: it is a partnership of individualities some of them 
8idK>rdinate indfed, and some superior; hut yet in such s*»rt 
as to prestipposa a net-wtirk of tics nuiiiiug and rt*curriiig 
from <*ach to each ; so that no one can urge a right without 
inferring a duty, m>r claim a iKund without owning himself 
bound. But Hichaprs individuality can abi«le no partner, 
cither as e<|tial, or as sck ond, or in any other There 

is no sharing any Uttng with him, in howe\er iiiuH|iial |>or- 
tions ; no acting iciM him, as tiriginal, self-tnoving agenta, 
but only from him, as the ohjiK^ts and p:isstve m'ipieiits of 
his activity. Sueh is the form and st'ojH* of his individual- 
ity, that other ineirs cnnio^t stainl in suUiprinathm tt> iubnt 
must either entsh it, or fly lri*m it, or Iw alis»*rlHKi into it; 
and the moment any onegtws to acting otherwise than aa a 
limb of hia person, or an org:in of his will, there is a virtual 
deeJaraiton of war beiwetui them, and the isaue must bang 
on a trial of atnuigth or of stratagi«m, 

Honoe there us pnifierly s|si»nking, no interaellon belwoen 
Richird and Ibt other peraona of the drama. He is the all* 
in*all of the eetM, And hetmn ia this play ehteAy dktiii* 
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guished from the others, and certainly, as a worit of art^ not 
distinguished for the better, that the entire action, in all its 
parts and stages, so far at least as it has any human origin 
and purpose, both springs from the hero as its source, and 
determines in him as its end. ^o that the drama is not s«i 
much a composition of co-operative chanieters, miitiially dc^- 
veloping and developed, as the prolonginl yet luirriit^l out- 
come of a single chanicter, to which the other persons S4*rve 
but as exf'oneiits and con<liu’t<»i*s ; as if he were a v«>litme«of 
electricity disclosing himself by means of others, and fpieiich* 
ing their active pow'ers in the very prtH*ess of doing hik The 
most eonsidt rable ex<‘eption to ibis is Qtic*eii 3I:irgaret^ 
whose individuality shoulders itself in face to face with 
Richard’s ; her passionate itiipiilm^ wn‘st ling evenly wyli his 
delilienite purpose, and her feriK’ioustenijXT lH*ing|irfn’i>ked 
to larger and hotter eruptions by all attempts at restniint or 
intimidation. This, to Ik* sure, is partly lH*cauiM*she can do 
nothing; while at the same time her tongue is all the more 
eager and fmwerftil to blast, fonismuch as she has no baiuls 
to strike. 

The [ireceding re-marks may go far to explain the great i 
and lasting jKipularity of this play on the stagi*. There ( 
being no one to sban* with the hcn> in the action ami in* 
terest of the piece, this n*nder«i it all the lietler for ihc«alri- 
cal starring; for which cause most of the great ai^lom have 
naturally ts'cn foiul of a|i{K!*ariug in it, and play-gfiers of i 
seeing tbern in it. I{cKidi*s, the herta, as liefoit» nmiarke«l, b 
himself essentially an aHor, tli<jugh an actor of many parta, 
sometimes acting one of them after another, and sometimes 
several of them together: and the fact that bis ebarao* 
ter is much of it assiiituKi, and carritKl through as a mai- 
ler of art, prolmbly makes it iKimewhal ^ismr for another 
to assume. At all events, the difficulty, one would sup- 
pose, most be much h-ss in proportion to the MigiMdlMr 
than in reproducing the deep Imgie passions of Iswir jmdl 
Othello, ss UuMie bom up fixm lb# twigiaal Awiii of 
lure. / 
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Richard, however, is not all hypocrite : hia oonrage and 
his 8el£<!ontrol at least are genaine; nor is there any thing 
ftliie or countcrieit in hia acting of them. And hia atrenglh 
of will U excrtecl even more in reprc*»aing hia own nature 
than in ofiprc^aaing others. Here it ia, perhaps, that we 
have the moat admirable feature* of the delineation: ^eh 
>a vigour of aelf-cominan^lj the <*entnil force of all jgrreat 
characters, mrldotn fails to captivate the judgment, or to 
inspire iMimething like res|>ect ; and, when ciirrifHl to such 
a height m in Richard, it natunilly touclies <'iimnirm |>eople 
with wonder suid awc% an lK*ing wellnigli sii|K»rhii!nan. In 
this respect, he strongly rt*?iemb!es Latly MaclH-th, that be 
does alwwilute vioh‘iM*e to his nattm* in ontwnsiling the 
powders of coiis<*tence. In his w'.tking moments, lie never 
betrays, exi'cpl in one instance, any wiim? of guilt, any 
pangs of nmnirw ; infuniiitcb that be sinans to baie a Inde 
ill his head, when* the inond !aciiltii*s <»tight to 1 h*. But 
such a htde can tiuHisi* stand with jmlgnient and tnie 
sagacity, which Riehanl ci*rt:iiuly has in a high dtT 3 [ree, 
Ami it is very much to the |Hnnt that, as in Lailv Maclwih, 
his sin*tigth <lf will is evi«lently overstniiiu*«l in keeping 
dtiwn the insnrgimt mond fon't^s of his lM*iiig. But this 
part of his nature assi*rts itM^lf in his sh*i*|i, when his |hi»w- 
ers of seif>n*presston are sus|H*iidc<l: then his involuntary 
fomm rise in iiisum'Ctioti against the des|><»tism of his 
voluntary. In his speech to the army near the eUw, be 
dtwribes conscieiicfe as **a word that tx>wanls um% devisM 
at fimi to keep the st rtmg in awe*"; and this W€*ll shows 
how hard he strives to hide fix)m others, and even Irom 
btiiisel^ the workings of Uiat deity in his bn*asi : but the 
horrid dreams wliieli infest his pillow and plague his sIuiik 
hew, and whmh aw* dtwdosiHl to us by Lsitly Anne, :m* a con- 
clusive record of the torturing thoughts that have hmg 
hem rending and harrowing his inner man in his active 
tstwmv und of the extreme vkdence his naiuw* has mtSmA 
ftwm Iha Ijnmnny of will in repreming all oiitwarvl sigtii of 
the woilt gdbig on within* Thi^ hi» conactence in aleqi 
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should thus rouse itself and act the fury in his soul, to 
avenge the wrongs of his terrible self-despotism when 
awake,— this it is that, more than any thing else, vindicates 
his partnership in humanity, and keeps him within the circle 
of our human sympathies. 

Richanl’s inexorable tenacity of purpose and his over- 
bearinit sclt-mastcry haw th«*ir strongest <lisplay in the 
catastrophe. He e.'innot iinUHvl prolong his life; but he 
makes his death serve in the highest degnH' Uie end i;>r 
which he h.as lived ; ilying in a |MMfect tninspurt *>f heniism, 
insomucli that we may tndy sjiy, nothing in his life be- 
came him like the leaving it.” \ >y, he may even lie ssiiil 
to compel his own death, when .a higher power than man’s 
h.is cut off all other means »»f hoiuuir and triumph. Herein, 
too, the Poet followed the history: hut in the prerogativea 
of his art he found tuit a w:iy, whieh hist<iry knows luit ofi 
to satisfy the tnora l .fi *eltitg’*i repreaenting the Ihto as in 
Hands that can well afford to let hhn defy all the |>owerN 
of human avengement. Inawi-ssible to earthly strokes, or 
accessible to them only in a way that mlds to his earthly 
honour, yet this drc;idful impunity is reconifiensed in the 
agonies of an emlHiHomcil hell; and our inond nature nmpa 
a stem sati-sfictioii in the retributions whieh are renderetl 
vocal and articulate by the gbtxtts that are made to haunt 
bis sleeping moments. For eten so the Almiglity some- 
times chotMes, apparently, to vindicate Ilia law* by taking 
the punishment directly and exclusively into Ills owm 
hands. An<l, surely, His vengeanee is never Sf* awful as 
when subordinate ministries are thus dis|iense<l with. 

I here refer, of e^mrse, to what takes place the night 
before the battle of Ilosworih-fiehl. The matter was evi- 
deotiy suggested by the history, whieh gives it thus: **Tho 
fkme went, that be bad the some nif^t a terrible dream ; 
for it seemed to him, lieing aslee}t, thst be did see divtnt 
images like terrible devils, which pulled and haled him, 
not sudbring him to take any rest. The wbiidi atnu^ 
inmon not so suddenly strake Us Itewi with fmt hnA U 
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stufled his head with many busy and dreadfnl imaginations.^ 
The eiTeet of this vision is best told by Richard himsell^ 
when he starts from his couch in an ecstasy of fright : 

“ Give me another horse! — hind u|» my wounda ! — 

Have mercy, Jeau ! — Soft f I did hut dream. — 

<> coward coiinotence, how d<jat thou alilict me * — 

The lights hunt blue. — It ia now <lead midnight. 

Cold f«*arfui dro|iM stand on my tremhling fleah. 

My coiiw’tetice hath a thousand M^veral toiiguea. 

And every* tongue brings in a seM ral tale» 

And every* tale t'ondemns me for a t illatii 
I shall dea|Miir. ~ There b no cn*at«r»* loves me ; 

And, if I die, n<* soul shall pity me. 
fiiUdkf (AV/r*aj|. J My loi\l, 

iitthmi. Wh«»'s there f 
iUtt My lorti, ‘tis 1 The early %'ilUg«‘ cork 
Hath twii'e d<»fie salutation to the morn : 

Ymir fnands are up, and buckle on thru annour 
R%th. ft RatxlifT, 1 have drvnum'd a fe^arfiil dream* 

W^hat thinkeat thou will cmr fneud^ priive all tniet 
Hit! Mo douVd. my lorrl 

fiich, i> IUt«litT, I fear. 1 fear* 

Methoiiglit tli«' souls of all lliat I had munlerM 
tame to iiiy triit ; and every »»ne did threat 
To-momrw's veitgeainv on the heatl of Kichard. 

/ti/. May, gootl itiv lord, U* afr.itd of shadowTk 
Hirh fly the a(a>st|e Paul. shado««» to-night 
Have ttiniek more lerrar to the heart of KicharsI 
Than can the Mihsiam^ of ten thousand auldters 
Armful ill pmof and ted by shallow KichmomI 

Tims till* still simiH vniiv, wliicli Ricb:in1 so t\TnnnicfiIIy 
strangles while conseinuaueMi is \ fakt^s its Him of 

tymiiny arith him when his other forct*a are in iibcyance. 
And I su|i|yost« Ins intense, feverish acti\ity of mind and 
boily when awake sprititfs in part frt>ni the gnawings €>f the 
worm : he endeavonix or rather is im|Hdled, to stifle or 
lose the iieniif« of guilt in a htgli^prmuirv stn'ss ami excite* 
ment of though^ »*td work. For so the smothererl pangs 
of rstnorse often act m potent siiroulanls or trrilania of ikm 
intelleel and will; the hell within burning the flereer flir 
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bring repressed, and so heating the brain into restless, con* 
Yulsive activity. In this way, the very conscience of crime 
may have the eficct of plunging the subject into further 
crimes: Remorse 

** Works ill his guilty hopes aiul selfish fcurs. 

Ami, while she sean‘s him, goads him to his fate.** 

And it is through the secret working of this |K>wer that 
Henrj'’s prophecy touching Richmond, and also the fortune- 
teller’s priHlietion which made the liero start on seeing the 
castle at Exeter, and hearing it ealled Kougeiiiont, stick so 
fast in his memory, and sit m) lieavy on his soul through 
the closing struggle. As tiervinus says, *‘hc who in his 
realistic frei'-thiiiking was fain to ilciiy all higher jniwers, 
and by hi.s hypocrisy t4> deceive even Heaven itwIC suc- 
cumbs at last to their inevitable stroke.” 

The intro<luctioii of Margaret in this play has no fonnal 
warrant in history. After the battle of Tewksbury, May, 
1471, she was coiitiiicd iu the Ti»wer till 1475, when, l>eitig 
ransomed by her father, she went into Fratic*e, aiuI dun! 
there in 1482. So that the part she takes in thm* S4*ene8 
is, throughout, a dramatic fiction. And a very jiidictutui 
piece of fiction it is too. X<ir is it without a basis of truth; 
for, though absimt in |>erson, she was notwithstanding pres- 
ent in spirit, an<l in the memory of her voice, which seeine<l 
to be still ringing in tlie e:irs of b<gh friends and foes. 
Her chanicter, too, like Riclmnrs, lias its growth and 
shaping in the prec*ediiig plays of Kiny Htnry the Sieih ; 
which makes it needful to revert to certain matters there 
presented. 

Henry the Fifth bad made great conquests in France^ and 
died in 1422, leaving the crown to his tiifant son, afterwar^is 
Henry the Sixtli, who at the age of twenty-two was nimr- 
ried to Margaret of Anjou. During his tiotiagOi what wiUi 
the rising spirit of France, and what with the fieree ftmds 
that liprang up amongit the Kngliah leadeiii Ih# pmviiteit 
in France were recovered one after ihoUmw to the Frimrb 
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orowii. The English people were vastly proud of those 
conquests, and were stung almost to madness at the loss 
of them. Henec grew the long series of civil wars known 
as **the Wars of the Roses.^ The grt^at and fiery spirit 
of Margaret was prescMit and active all through that con- 
flict. The irritatiniiH caitstHl by the hyam^ in France are 
repnMftented by Shakespeare as so many eggs of discord in 
the nest of English lifts ainl M:irg 2 in*t as tlie hot-breasted 
fury that hatchi'd tlicin into eflect ; lutr haughty, vindictive 
temfier, her intloniitablc energy, and fire-H|K>iiting tongue 
fitting her to Ixs as iii<haMl she was, a constant pmvoker 
and stirrer-up of h-.lrcds an<l strifes. 

Much has been said by tuie critic an«l aiiothiT ahtjut the 
Poet's liiancastrian prejudit‘es a** luanifi^tt^d in this sc»riesof 
plays. One may well \h* curious to kn«»w whether those 
prtjtitlices are to Ik* hebl re«%p«insible ft>r the |M>rlr:iit he gives 
of Margaret, wherein we ha\e, st* to s|K*ak, an abbreviature 
and coiii|>eiuiiiiiii of nearly all the wttp^i vices of her time. 
The chanicteri how*e>er lifelike and striking in its effwU is 
coloim«4l miK'h lieviind uhat jwiImt history warr.nits: though 
some of the tiiain features an* not without a b:isis of fat% 
still the ('oiii|»ositioii and evpn*ssion as a whoU* Inis hrinlly 
enough of historical tnith to nuider it a earicatun*. A Isdd, 
fercHUoim, niitl leiii|H^tu<nis woiiuin, vtiid alike c»f delicacy, 
of dignity, and <ltS4*n*tion, all the Imd passions out of 
wdiieh might Ik^ eiigendt*n*il the tna«bu*ss %%( ci\il war set*m 
to floek and Inner aUuit her finHsieps, Her s|HH*ch and 
action^ how*ever, tttiparf a wondcilul vigour and lustibood 
to the iictUH*s wherein she iinnes ; and iwrliajus it was only 
by exaggerating her, or mime oibiT into a sort of 

repnwntative charaeter, that the springs and priHt'-saca 
of that loiig national ta\*ir-fight i>»uld l^e developiHl in a 
poetietU or dramatic foniu Her penetrating tutelleel 
Bud iinraiiniinable volubtliiy dincourae forth the inotiveB 
Md (windplea of the iMinliataiit factions ; while lu her iw* 
iBorwdiii implely and revengeful femeiiy ia imperauM^i^ 
it it wiiB| Um very geitlua and of the terrible eeii>* 
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flict. So that we may regard lier as, in some sort, an ideal 
concentration of that iniinleroiis eentaHV which sei2eil u{x>n 
the nation. And it should be observed withal, ttiat popu« 
lar tradition, sprung from the reports of her enemies, and 
cherished by patriiuie feeling, bail greatly ovenlrawn the 
wickedness of Alargan*!, ti» the emi, apparently, that it 
might have something foreign hereon to father the evils 
resulting from her husbandV weakness and the monil dis- 
temper of the times. 

The dramatic character of Margaret, whether as transpir- 
ing at Court or in the field, is sustaintnl at the same high 
pitch through all the plays w'hereiii she figurt's. AtHictions 
do but open in her breast new founts of ifiibitt(*nn«*nt : her 
speech is ever teeming with the shaq» answer that engen- 
ders wrath; and out of e%'ery w*ouiid issues the viniletK*e 
that is sure to provoke another blow. If any one thinkH 
that her ferocaty is strained up to a pitch inc'ompatible with 
her sex, tmd uiine<H‘ssary for the oi'casioii ; |H*rhaps it w ill 
be deemed a sufficient answer, that the spirit of such a war 
could fK‘arce be dnimaticallv coiiveyinl without the premnice 
of a fury, and that the Furies have alw ays Ijceii represented 
as females. 

I wUl add a few wonls touching the which seema 

to have justified the Pm*t in carrying on the part of Mar- 
garet, ag:iinst the Hteml truth of history, iiiUi the w’enes of 
iKny Richard the Third. 

Now it is corisidenihie that in the earlier plays Hicliard 
is made sc-venil years older than he n*iilly wan. Old enough, 
however, he was in fact, to havt? the spirit of the times 
thoroughly tninsftis<*d into his character. Thery can \w no 
doubt that the piingerit s<»as«»niiig spriiikltHl in herv* and 
there finom the bad ht^rt and busy brain of the pn«ei>etous 
Richard is a material addition to those plays in an artistic 
point of neir . But there was, 1 think, good cause ISTtSe 
sul^ntial truth of things why Uiehard should be there 
just Si he it. In point of moral history, it waa bm flglil 
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to forecast the style of character which the proceedings 
then on foot were likely to generate and hand down to 
after^timea. And as in the earlier plays Richard supplies 
such a forecast, so in the later play Margaret supplies a cor- 
responding retrosfject. She was ci>iitintied on the scene, to 
the end, apparently, that the parties might have a terrible 
present remembrancer of their former dee^ls; just as the 
manhood of Richard had iK*eii anticipated for the purpose, 
as would sc't^ni, of fonnrasting the final issues from the ear- 
lier stages of that multitudinous tragedy. So that there 
appears to l>e somt‘ reason in the wavs of Providence, as 
well as ill the laws of Art, why Marg:iret should still be 
kept ill pnwncc, as the fitting counteq»art of that terrible 
man, — so inerry-heurted, subtle* wilted, and bhiody-handed, 
whose mental efficacy turns peijur)*, inunler, and what is 
worse, if aught w orse thert‘ 1 h% to pm*try, — as he grows on 
firom youth to maiiluKH!, and from iiiaiduHsl to his end, at 
once the uflBfmng and the avenger of civil butchery. 

As for the jMirt wliich Margaret takt^ in the S4*enes of 
Kini/ Richaiil Me Thinly I have but little to add n‘S|»ectiiig 
if. Her condition is vastly «!ifrereiil iiidi^Ml from wbal it 
W’as ill the earlier plays, but herchanicter nunatiis the same. 
She is hen* f(lrippe«l of amis and instruiueiits, so that her 
thoughts can no buigiT w nrk tuit in acts. But, ff»r this very 
cause, her Ainaxoniaii energi«*s concentrate themselves so 
much the iiion* in her sikhvIi ; and her eUHpiciice, while 
taiiiiiig all its stmiigth ami fluency, bums the iUH*|H*r, foms* 
much as it is the only organ of her mimi that she has left. In 
brieC *<he is still the same bigh-gmwn, wide-bninching tree, 
now rendenHl leafltw iiidtHHl, and ihemforc all the Alter fiir 
the blasts of heaven to howl ami whistle through! Long 
suflTering has deejieiuHl hcT fien'eiu'ss info sublimity. At 
once vindictive and broken-hearteil, her fiait mns into a 
most impressive blemling of the terrible and the pathetic. 
Walpotes, in his //tsIortV //cns^s, remarks that in this play 
Ibt Pod ^ saema to defluce the woes of tlie House of Toik 
Axnn ths oufisi which Queen Maigarel hwt vented aguiiist 
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them.” Might it not as well be said .that her woes are de- 
duced from the curse formerly laid upon her by the Duke 
of York? I can poreoive no ileduction in either case : each 
seems but to have a foresight of Aiture woe to the other, as 
the proper consequeiiee of past or present crimes. The 
truth is, 3Iiirgaret’s curses do but proclaim those moral ret- 
ributions of which God is the author, and Nature Ilia min- 
ister; and perhaps the only way her former chanicter could 
be carried on into these scenes was by making her seek in- 
demnity for her woes in ringing changi^s iijwii the woes of 
others. She is a sort of waiting or ululating chorus to the 
thick-thronging butcheries and agonies that wind their 
course through the play. A great, brave, fearful woman in- 
deed, made sacre<I by all the anguishes that a wife and a 
mother c;m know ! 

Of the other characters in this play probably little need 
be said. — Hastings and Buckingham neither get nor descr^'O 
any pity from us. They have done all they I'ould to nurse 
and |>repare the human tiger that finally bunts them to ik'atb. 
Their thorough steefiing in the wick€Hiri«*ss of the times, and 
their reckless part ici|iut ion, either by act or by sympathy, in 
Richard s slaughters, mark them out as worthy victims when, 
fh>m motives no l>etter than he is Oi^tu.ated by, they under- 
take to block the course which they have thetnsedves exult- 
ed to sec that living roll of hell-Hre pursue, 

Stanley gauges the hero rightly fipom the first, penetrates 
Ui.s closest designs, anti then adn»itly fathers the n^aulti of 
his own insight ufion some current siifH^rsUtion of omens or 
dreams. Without sharing in any of Ktchanrs crimes or 
defiling his hands at all with blood, he turns Richanrs 
weafions against him, and fairly beats him at bis own game. 
His relationship to Richmond natumlly marks him out for 
suspicion : be forecasts this from afiur, and with a kind of 
honest knavery so slia|ies htsooume that he can easily party 
or dodge or quiet the suspicion when it eomea. With diaMa 
pur|>oses, he dissembU^ them ii CMii»|d«lety ai 
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bis foul on^ He ie in secret correepondenoe with Rich- 
mond all along ; yet carries it so, that no wind thereof gets 
abroad. His art takes on the garb of {perfect fninkness, 
qaiidoury and simplicity, which is art indeed. He counsels 
Dorset to speed his flight to Richmond, and gives him let- 
ters ; then gen^s straight to Richard^ and tells him Dorset 
has fletl. He is also the flrst to inform Richard that ^ Rieh- 
inon<l is on the seas,” and that ^ he makes for England, here 
to claim the crown ” By this timely s|K?:iking of what is 
true, but what he wouhi iiatunilly be least ex|>ecte<I to dis- 
close, he makes a passage for the full-grown deceit which 
he is pn*si*iitly Agreed to use. But he justly bolds it a wofh 
of hiinesty to dei*eive such an arch-<U*ceiver in such a cause. 
And his patriotism and rectitude of puqK>se are amply 
shown in that, when the crisis c<imes, he stakes what is 
detiresl in the world to h^n, for the dcli\cninc'e of his coun- 
try from the hiitchering tynint. This was a gixnl l>egtn- 
iiing for the noble and illustrimis Hmisc^ of Stanley, which 
has, I Itelieve, in all ages sitict* sUkkI true alike to loyalty 
and liberty. 

The parts of I^idy Auiu% <»f Klixalieth, the Dnehess of 
York, and the tw'o young Princes, a re s kilfully m.anage d 
so as to diversify ainl ndieve what vToiiW a pro- 

longed tiiomitony of ainMnotis w'ickc*<lncfk« and intellectual 
etreus-rtding. I my relie\e, for the cliangt* from the so- 
ciety of such coiistiininate hy|H>crisies and villainies to 
that of heart-ren<lttig tMim>w is a relief: nay, it is alinml 
a |H)sitive happin<ws thus Ui esca|H> now .and then from 
the doers of wrong, and breathe awhile with the suflerefs 
of w*rong. 

l^ly Aimers seeming levity in yieldtiig to the sequent 
flatteries of the wooing homietde is reailily fi»rgiven in the 
»ore burden of grief which it entails u|K»n her, in lier snb* 
dued gentleneit to other deetined victims, and in the sad 
i^gnalkm with which she fhreeiistii the btiiemees of her 
(hl«fft« Her oiiitrt b fell to be all too soft to eumd 
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agabst the crafty and merciless tormentor into whose hand 
she has given herself; and she seems 

** Like a |KK)r bird eutaiigled in a snare. 

Whose heart still flutters, though her wings forbear 
To stir in useless struggle." 

Elizabeth is prudent, motherly, and pitiful, withal by no 
means lacking in strength and spirit. Stanley, Morgan*!, 
and the Duchess exceptcMl, she is the only person in the 
play who reads comHJtly the hero’s character. From the 
slaughter of her kindred at Poinfret, her instinctive feiiii- 
nine sagacity gathers at once the w*hole scheme of what is 
coming, and anticipates the utter ruin of hi*r House. But 
she is so benetted round wdth intriguing arts, and, what is 
still worse, so Wset with the friendly assuraiiceH of mintls 
less penetnitiiig than hers, that all her defences prove of no 
avail in the chief point. It was lR»th wise* and kind in the 
Pot*t to represent her \«»i<‘e a.s so iintuiieil to the language 
of imprecation, that she has to call on one so eloquent in 
curses as 31argaret to do her cursing ft»r her. In the scene 
where Richard w<m k*s ho persinfently for her daughter’s haiul, 
it appears something uncertain whether she is rc*ally Ik*- 
gniled and won by his wiz:irfl rhetoric, or whether she only 
teraporiz€*s, and feigns a ndiK*tant ac<juiescence, and so at 
last fairly outwdts him. Mi>sl critics, I U'lieve, have taken 
the former view; but I am far from sicing it S4): for her 
daughters hand is fimdy pledged to Kichmoml already, and 
she is in tl»e whole secrf*t of the plot for m*afing him on the 
throne. 8o I lake it as an instaiii'^* of that |krofouiid yet 
innocent and almost unconscious guile which women are 
apt to use ill defence of tliost* they love, and which so often 
proves an ovennatch for all the resemrees of deliberate 
craft. 

/ The two Princes are eharmingly iHscriminated, and the| 
delineation of them, though comprcsaiHl tttio m few brief! 
sfieeehes, is an exquisite piece of work. The elder ii \ 
qoisitive, thongfatfel, cautious in bis w^onts, hardly knowing/ 
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whether to fear his uncle or not, and, with a fine instinctive 
tact, veiling his doubt under a pregnant equivoque. The 
younger is pert, [irecocious, and clever, and prattles out his 
keen childish wit, in perfect freedom from apprehension, 
and quite innocent of the stings it carries. Their guileless 
intelligence ami .swc^*t trustfulness of disfK>sition make a 
capital foil to the Satanic subtlety and virulent intellectu- 
ality of Richard. 

This drama has, in my judgment, many and great faults, 
some of which I have note<l already. Certain scenes and 
passages excepted, the workmanship in all its parts, in lan- 
guage, structure of the verse, and (piality of t<»ne, is greatly 
below what we find in tht* Poet's later play^. In many 
plnc€^ there is an overstudied roundne>s of tiiction and 
regularity of moveiiieiit ; therewithal th«» j)ersons otten de- 
liver themselves t<K> inueh in the style of set siK'eclu^a, and 
mther as authors stri\ing foreffeet than as men and women 
MiirrtHl by the real passions aiul iiiten*sts of life; there is at 
times :u) artifieiid an<l iKKikish tang in tlie ilialogue, and 
many strains of elalsinite jingle ininle by usimr the s:ime 
worrl in diftereot senses; — all siiiaekittg as if the Poet 
wrote more from what In* had n»ad in l>ooks, or he:in! at 
the theatre, than from what his iin»st prying. <|uick, and 
apprehensive ear hail caught i>f the unwritieii <lniiiia of 
actual ninl |>ossihle men. In illusi ration of the |H>inU I 
may aptly refer to the henfs s<»ltl<H|uy when he starts so 
wildly from his ‘‘fearful dream'*; M»me p:uis «»f which are 
in or near the Poet’s lH*st style, others in liis worsu The 
good parts I have qiitgeil alri*a»ly, ami thosc^ are indeed 
gootl enough: the rest is matle up of forctnl iamceits and 
oflbciaiionai such as Natiin* utterly refuses to own; albtdt 
the plays aiul novels of that time were geiieniUy full of 
them. Here ta a brief s|HHdmeu : 

•‘What do I ftar I mpelf f nose eke hy : 

Rkiuinl lovoi fUchanl ; that Is, I am 1. 

la Uiort a mrdtief hsit t Ko ; y«% I am : 
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Th«n fly. Wliat, from myself f Omt rsMon why^ — 

Lest 1 revenge myself upon myself. 

Aleck, 1 love myself. Wherefore ? for any good 
That I myself have done unto myself? 

O, no ! alas, 1 ratiier hate myself 
For hateful deeds committed by myself." 

It ifi hard to believe that Shakespeare could have written 
this at any time of his iife« or that the speaker was meant 
to be in earnest in twisting such riddles; but ho was. 
Some have indeed ohiiined to see a reason for the thing in 
the speakers state of mind; but this view is, to my think- 
ing, quite upset by the l)etter parts of the same speech. 

/ On the whole, then, I should say that in this pie€*e the 
author is struggling and vibrating l>etween the native im- 
pulses of his genius and the force of custom and example; 
or like one just passing out of youth into manhood, and 
fluctuating Iwtween the two. For even so, in some of hb 
plays, the PiK*t s^^ems going more by fashion than by inspi- 
ration, or oonsultinir now what is within him, now what is 
around him. And I think it stands to reason, that he 
could not have rt^aohed his own high ways of art without 
first practising in the wavs already o|»eii and approvcil. 
Of course, as exfKTiena* gnidiially develiqK**! his native 
strength, and at tin* same time taught him W'hai this was 
sufficient for, he would natiindly throw aside more and 
more the aids of custom and pr<H*edent ; since these would 
come to lie fi*U inciimbninces in pro|M>rtion as be grew 
able to do Knier without them. 

And this w^ould naturally hold much more in his eflicirts 
at tragedy than at comedy. For the elements of comedy, 
bedsides lK*ing more light and wieldy in themselves, hatf 
been playing fn*ely abiiu lib imyhiXKl, and mingling in his 
earliest observ’ation of human lift? and character: so that 
here he would be apt to cast himself more quickly and uik 
reservedly ufion Nature, as be had been used lo meet and 
converse with her. Tragedy, on th# other band, mnil b 
reuon have been to him a muoii more artifldal thing; tad 
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h6 would needs require both a larger measure and a 
stronger faculty of observation and experience, before be 
could find the elements of it in i^ature, and become able to 
digest and modulate them into t4>e many »toned yet s evere 
ami pnunatic Art. Is it not 

clear, then, that in |>ro|>orti6ifiras he lacked the power to 
grasp and wield the forces of trage<ly, in his first efforts in 
that kind, he would Ik? mainly govenie<I by what stood be- 
fore him, and that the adventitious helps and influences of 
the time wouhl he prominently repro<hiced in his work? 
Therefore it is, no doubt, that his earlier comedies are so 
much more Sliakespeartan in style and spirit and character- 
isation than his inigeilies of the saiiu* pericKl. For «m it 
be qiiestioiuHl th:it such a man so circumstanced would both 
find himself and make otheix find him sooner in comedy 
than in tragcsly? At all events, it is certain that his ear- 
lier lalMiitm in lioth kirnls were, to a great extent, specimens 
of imttation ; though, tiidt^l, of imitatiun sur|iaasing its 
inofiels. It 8ei*ii)M in fact to have lH^*n ihnmgh the prrK*ess 
of iinitaition ihiit his chanicter and idiiiin got workcil out 
ii|to free and self-rtdijuit action. 

So that, as I hH\e elsewhere nunarketl, it is a great mis- 
take to reganl S}iakes|)eare as one with whom the oixitnary 
laws and inetluHls of iiitelli*ctual growth ami virtue had 
little or nothing t<i tlo. He must imliHHl ha\e Ikh?ii a pro- 
digioits infant; yet an infant he uiu|uesiionably was; and 
bad to proceed by the usual paths fnun infancy to inan- 
bood, how’ever unusual may have Ihhmi the ease and s|H*ed 
of his passage. Ibiwennl |ierha|ai with such a |Hirtioii of 
geitiiui as hath fklleit t<» no other mortal, still his |H>wers had 
to struggle through the common infinnitic^ and iiunim- 
braiices of our natim\ For, assure<lly, his mighty mind 
was not bom ftill-growit and reat]y-Ainiifilie<I for the murse 
and amice of Trutli, but liml to creep, totter, and prattle; 
miidi study, observation, ex|H»rienre, in a woivl, a loi^ 
mtmt imiaHP0 process being required to insinew and db- 
fftpliM mi regulate hb geniua into |)ower. 

$ 
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KINO HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

King Henry the EutHTii was iindoubtodl 3 - among the 
latest of the Poet’s writing: Mr. (irant White thinks it was 
the very last; nor am I aware of any thing that ean be 
soundly alleged against that opinion. The play was never 
printed till in the folio of n>23. It is first heard of in con- 
neetion with the burning of the Ololie theatre, on the 21Hh 
of June. 11)13: at least I am fully satisfied that this is the 
piew which was on the stage at that lime. Howes the 
ehix)nieler, reeonling tin* «‘v<‘nt soim* time alt4*r it o<*curn»d, 
speaks of “ the house Uniig filled with jK‘ople to In^liold the* 
play of //ear// /Ac Eighth** And we hav4» a letter (Voni 
Thomas I.orkin to Sir Thomas Puckering, dated “ l>ondon. 
this last of June.” with the folh»wing: “ No longer sinc'e 
than yesU^rday, while HurhageV (*ompati\ were acting at the 
Glol)e the play of //can/ the Eighths and then* shooting off 
certain chainla'rs in way of triumph, the firt* cat<*hed, and 
fa.stened upon the thatch of the house, and there burned so 
furiously, as it <‘oiisumed the whole house.” Hut the most 
particular accfjuiit is in a letter from Sir Henry Wottoii to 
his nephew, daUsl July 2, IfilJ: “ Now. to let niatti^m of 
State 8le4*p, I will entert4iiii you at the pn*H4?iit with what 
happened this week at the Bankside. The* King*s Pla 3 *erH 
had a new play calk*<I All is True^ n*pr<*s4*iittiig wmie prin- 
cipal pieces in the reign of Hcnr>' the Eighth, which waa 
set forth with many extraonlinarv circumstantvH of pomp 
and majesty. Now King Heniy making a maiw|tic at tto 
Cardinal Wolsey’s hotiscs and certain cannons lieing shot off 
at his entr}', some of the paf>er or other stuff wherewith one 
of them was Htop|KHl did light im the thatch* where, being 
thought at first but an idle smoke, and their eyes being 
more attentive to Uie show, it kindled inwardly** and ran 
round like a train, consuming within leas than an hour the 
whole house to the veiy ground* This was the fatal period 
of that virtuous fabric ; wherein yH notlitng dkl periab but 
wood and straw, and a few foraaken dbakaJ* 
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Some of the circumstances here specified clearly point to 
the play which has come down to us as Shakespeare’s. 
Sir Henry, to Ik* sure, speaks of the piece by the title 
is TVue”; but the other two authorities descril)e it as ‘^the 
play of Ileun/ thp Eighth*' And it is worth noting that 
Lorkin, in stating the cause of the fire, uses the veiy wonl, 
chanihers. which is used in the original stage-direction of the 
play. So tliat tin* cliscrepancies in n»gard to the name infer 
no more than that the play then had a double title, as many 
other plays also had. And the naiiie used by Sir Heniy' is 
unequivocally n‘fiuTed to in the Prologue, the whole ail- 
ment of which turns inK»ti the f|uality of the piece as l^eing 
trtie. Then too the whole play, as regards the kind of 
interi'st souglit to In* awakeiusl, is stric tly c‘orres[K>ndent 
with what the Prologue c’laiins in that U»half: a S4‘nipulou8 
fidelity to Fact is manifestly the law i>f the piece, as if the 
author had lieiv undertaken to S4»t forth a drama made up 
emphatically c»f ehosi*ii truth/’ insomuch that it might 
justly liear tlie sifrnificant title AH is Tntp. 

The pu*ct‘ in |H*rfornmnc*<* at the burning of Uie (Uobe 
theatre is descrilasl by Wotton as a ut tr gJag : and it will 
hanily U* miesiioiuHl that he knew well what he w:issa\ing. 
The internal evidenn* of the piet'e itself all dmws to Uie 
same conclusion as to the time of writing. In that |)art o( 
CranmeFs prophecy which refers to King Jaimvs, we have 
these lines : 

•* Wherever the l>r»ghl item li4»4ivc^n *hi%U duno. 

The honour and the grestncea of ho nan^e 
S^hall be. and make new nationn he sthall flourish. 

And, like a m‘mnlain cedar, reach h» hranclw'* 

To all the platUA alnnU him/* 

On a |»rtn»U of King .laiww oiiw owned by lx>nl Bmjoo, 
tlw King i« ntylwi /w/jw'o Atbintiri Cimihtor. And. nil 
Mgrae that the Brut nibnikm in the linen juet quotetl in to the 
ftitinatng of the ootony in Virginia, the chnrter of whidi wm 
ranewedi in 1612, the ehief aettlement uuned JemMloirB, 
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and a lottei^' opened in aid of the colonista. The last part 
of the quotation prabably ix^fera to Uie uiariiage of the 
King’s daughter Elizabeth with the Elector Palatiue, which 
took place in February 1013. The marriage was a tlieiiie 
of intense joy and high anticipations to the English ix^ople, 
as it seemed to knit them up with the Protestant interest of 
Germany : anticipations destined indeed to a stul i*everse in 
the calamities tliat fell upon tlie Elector’s House. Concur- 
rent with these notes of seeming allusion to passing events, 
are style ^ lang ua ge^ and ye rsiflc atiqn ; in which iTspects 
it is hanlly distinguishable from Coriohnus and the ottier 
plays known to have Ixh»h of the Point’s latest {XTiod. 

All which i*onsidere<l, I am quite at a loss why so man}* 
e<iitors and critics should have questioned whether Shake* 
spenws drama were the one in |M‘rforinance at the burning 
of the (ilobe theatre. They have done this partly under 
the assumption that ShakeH|>eare*s play ('ouhl not have been 
netr at that time. But I cannot find such assumption at all 
sustained by any arguments they have pnKhiml. It is true, 
a piece descrilxd as “The Intcriufle of King Henry the 
Eighth” was entered at tlie Stationei-n* in Februarj', 1605* 
There is, however, no good reason for ascribing this piece 
to Shakes|)eare : on tJie wmtrary, theit* is ample reason for 
supiKming it to have been a play by Samuel Kowh^y, enttUed 
“ When you see me you know me, or the famous chronicle 
history of King Henry the Fliglith,” ami published in 1605. 

Some, again, urge that .Shakes|ieare*s play must liave been 
written before the death of Klizabetli, which was in March, 
1603. This is done on the ground that the Pcxt would not 
have been Hkel}' to glorify* her reign so largely after her 
death. And liecatise it is still less likely tliat during her life 
he wotiici have glorified so highly the reign of her suceeaaor, 
therefore resort Is had to the theory, that in 1618 the play 
was revived under a new title, which led Wotton to think it 
a new play, and that the Prologue waa then written, and 
the passage referring to Jamea interpolated. But atl thia ta 
sheer oonjecliire, and ia directly reftited hf the IMogte 
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itselfy which clearly sapposes the forthcomiDg play to be 
then In performance for the first time, and the nature and 
plan of it ti> be wholly unknown to the audience : to tell the 
licople thej' were not about to hear 

** A noise oi* Urgeis, or to see a fellow 
In a long motley coat guar<l<Hl with yellow/* 

had been fiat impertinence in case of a play that had been 
on the stage several years before. As to the passage touch* 
ing James, 1 can perceive no such signs as have been alleged 
of its l)eing an aAer-iiisertion : the airkwardness of connec- 
tion. which has l>een {lilirincd us lietrayiug a second hand or 
a seitmd time, is altogether imaginary : the lines knit in as 
smoothly and as logic*ally with the eont4*xt, Ixith before and 
a(l4*r. as any otlier lines in the s{K>ech. 

Nor can I discover any indications of the play’s having 
Inreii written wtUi any s|MHrial thought of pleasing Klizal)eUi. 
The design, so far as she is eoiuvriUMl. much rather 

to have been to please the |K*ople. by whom she was all* 
ladovtsl during her life. anti, if |iossible. still more so when, 
after the la{>se of a few years, her prudencx?, her courage, 
and her magnailiinity save where her female jealousies were 
toucheil, Itad liecii set off by tlie blunders and infinnitu^ of 
her successor. For it is well known that the |K>|Hilar feel- 
ing ran tiack so stn>ngly to her governmeiit. that James bad 
no way but to fhll in wiUi the current, notwitiistanding the 
strong causes whicli he liad. lK>th piiblit* and |)ersonal. to 
execrate her memory. The play has an evident making in 
with tills feeltitg. uiisoliciious. generally, of what would have 
lieen likely to make in, and sometimes boldly adventurous 
of what would have been sure to make out, with the object 
of it. iSiidi an appreciative delineation of ilie meek and 
honourable sorrows of C'atbarine, so nobly proud, yet in that 
pride so gentle and true-hearted ; her dignified submission^ 
wtieraiii her rights as a woman and a with are firmly and 
•wastlly asserted, yet the sharpest eye cannot delect the least 
SWiTfiiig ftom duty ; her brave and ekxiaent sympaltgr with 
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the plundered people, pleailing Uieir cause in the Ikoe of 
103 -al and reverend rapacity, this too with an energetic sim- 
plicity which even the witchcraft of Wolscy’s tongue cannot 
sophisticate; and all this set in oiM>n contrast with the 
worldly-minded levity, and the equivocal or at least qualified 
virtue, of her rival, and with the headstrong, high-haiuUKl. 
conscienct'-shamining selfishness of the King ; — surely the 
Poet must have known a great deal less, or a great deal 
more, than anybotly else, of Uh* haughty daughter of tliat 
rival and that King, to have thought of pleasing her by such 
a representation. 

The historical matter of the play, so far as relates to the 
fall of Wolsey and the divorce of C'atliarine, was derivtHl. 
originally, from (leorge Cavendish, who was gentleman-usher 
to the great C'anlinal, ati«l himstdf an eye-witness of much 
that he describes. Ilis Life of Matter Widte^ is among the 
^best 8 |)ecimens extant of the older English literatim*; tlie 
' narrative lx*ing si-t forth in a dcac^ si mple, ro anLv eloqueuce. 
which the Poet, in soptc of his f ine st passages, almost literally 
transcriljed. Whether the l»ook hail lieen printcii in Shake- 
speare’s time, is uncertain : but so much of it as fell within 
the plot of tlie drama had Is-en emiioiiieil in the ctironicles 
of Holinshed and Stowe. In the fifth Act. tlie incidents, 
and in many casi's the very wonls. an* taken ftom Pox the 
roartjrologist, whose Aeit and Monumentt of the Church, 
first published in 1563. hail grown to lie a very |)opular 
book in the Poet's time. 

The ••fierce vanities” displayed in the Field of the CloUi 
of Gold, with an account of which the play opens, occurred 
in June. 1520. and tlie deatli of Buckingham in May, 1521. 
The court assembled for the divorce b^gan its work on the 
18th of June, 1529, and was dissolved, without ooiMdndiog 
any thing, on the 2.3d of July. On the I7th of October 
following. Wolsey resigned the Great Seal, and died on the 
29th of November, 1580. In July, 1581 , Catharine withdrew 
from the Court, and took op her abode at Aflipdilll. Long 
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before this time, the King bad been trying to persuade Anne 
Boleyn, one of the Queen*s Maids of Honour, to be a sort 
of left-hand wife to him ; but an older sister of hers had 
already hold that place, and had enough of it : so she was 
resolveil to l )0 liis Hghtrhand wife or none at all ; and, as 
the Queen would not recede from her ap|jeal to the Pope, 
Anne still lieUI otf till she sliould have more assurance of 
the divorce being carried thiough. In Septimiljer, 1532, 
she was made Marchioness of Pembroke, and was privately 
marrieii to tlie King on the 25th of January, 1533. Cranmer 
lH»caine Arc hbishop of Canterbury the next March, and went 
directly aUmt the husinesH of the divorce, whic*h was finished 
on the 2 till of May. This was followed, in June, by the 
coronation of the new Queen, and in Septemljcr by the birth 
and chrisUMiing of the IVincc^ss HlizalK^th. Soon alter the 
divorce, Catiuirine removc^d to KimlM>lu>n, where, in the 
course of the next jear. I.*i34. she had to digest tlie slaugh* 
ter of her steadfast friends, Fisher and More : as the iK^culiar 
temper of Uu' King. Iieing tlien without Uie eloquence of the 
great Cardinal or Uie virtue of the gocxl Queen to aasuage 
it, could no longer In* withheld from such nqmsU of blood. 
Catliarine dicnl on the Hth of Janiiarv, 153»>, which was some 
two yeum and (Vair iiKUiths alter the biith of Kliambc*Ui. The 
play, however, n»versc*» the onlcr of these two events. As 
for Uie matter of ('mnmer and the Privy Council, in Act v,, 
Uda did not take plaice till 1544. inon* than eleven yean 
alter the event wiUi which the play closes. 

Dr. Johnson gave it as his o|)inion that the IVokigiie and 
Epilogue of this play were not written by .Shakt^|ieare, And 
I believe ail the eriticw wIh) have since given any special 
heed to Uie matter have Joim^fl in that opinion. 1 have not 
for many yean hail Uie sligliU^I iloubt mi the subject. And 
I am equally clear in Uie same opinion touching the E|d« 
loguea to Tlfce T^mpeM and AVt»#i l/eanir lAe fburlA, and the 
Cbortis to the fourUi Act of TAe TtUe, Nor^ in- 

daedt dm II iittt poiaible Uiai any OM taawiiig a 
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for Shakespeal^^ shouKI judge otherwise, after comparing 
those piect*s with the In<luetioii to tlie Second Part of //ewi*y 
the Futnih, and the Choruses in King Henrg the Fifth ; all 
which ring the true Shakespearian gold for workiiianship in 
that kind. It was ver\ eoininoii for the dniiiiatic; wriU‘r» of 
the time to have such triinniiiigs of their pla^ s done hy soiiie 
friend. Who wrot4‘ the Prolc^ue and Epilogue U> Henry 
the Eighth has L>een somewhat in question. 'Hie well-known 
intimacy and friendsliip l>etwet*ii Joiison and Shakespeare' 
have naturally drawn meifs thoughts to honest Ihui as Uie 
auUior of them: l»iit, as the st\le ansMei*s equally well t4> 
the motions of anoUier iiand ; and as we have uiit|iiestionahle 
marks of another hand in tlie Ixsly of tiie play ; a eonjec- 
Uii-al ascription of the matter to Jonsoii i.s not pn>|H»rly in 
oixler. 

It is now, 1 think, as good as si*tU(Kl that this play was 
the joint produi*tion of Shakes|i«>are and John Fletcher; 
somewhat iiK>re than half of it iHdonging t4> the latter. Dr. 
Johnson had the sagacity %o oliserve that Uie genius of 
Shakespeare comes in and goes out witli Catharine; and 
tliat the rest of the play might la* easih c'oiicvived and easily 
written. But this germ of criticism did not grow to any 
tangible results till our own day. As far Imck, laiwever, aa 
1850, Mr. James .>|R*<ifiing, a critic of appn>vt*d |H'nipicacity 
and iudgment, publislusi an article in The ifrntleman^n Mag^ 
azine, discoursing the theme with luckl siateinent ami cogent 
atgumeiit ; and all the more satiiifa(*lory. that it laiida Ip 
definite and weil-hram] ctmcliisioiis. On the afiiM'arance 
of this article, Mr. Samued litckfion, another diacrimtitaliiig 
and judicious critic, put forth a brief |iaper in Xoiez emd 
Queries^ expressing an entin* eoiunirrenc'e with Mr. Sped- 
ding, and also saying that In* iiad readieil Uie same ctHidti- 
sion three or four years before ; this too without having any 
eomrounication with him, or any knowle<lge of him. even of 
his name ; Isit that the want of a favourable ofiporttuifty 
had kept him fVom making his Uioughta known. Nor waa 
this a mere general ctmeurrence ; it waa aa aatfara agraamaat 
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in the details, and extending even to tlie assignment of 
scenes and parts of Hc^enes to their i‘e«|KfCtive autlmrs. Still 
more recently Mr. K. (i. Flea) 1ms brought his metrical 
tests utt<l hi.> ligiires to Umr ii|s>ii the <|tiesttoii : and the 
result is a full conflriiinlioti lK>lh of the general I lie par- 

ticiihu* coiK'liisions rea^-lusl by the two other geiitleiiieii. 

OfisMirsi* the evidence on wliieli this jiidgiiieiit |mH.*tH*ds 
is altouetlier internal, an the play bus come down to ns with- 
out any tatiside t4ikeiis or suggestions of another hand tluiii 
Shakes|s‘are*.H in the iiiukiiig of it. And the most striking 
and a\aihdile parts of that eiidenee. though not the .sti'ong- 
est. ha\e refenunv U> the qualities of g tjie a nd ven»iljici|tjan> 
But Fletchers |KH*uliarities in iliis jioint an* so .strongly 
iiiarkisl : rather sa\ . he lnc> an hahitual mannerism of (lietion 
and metre 'mi pronoinnssl ; that no one thoroughb at hoim* 
ill his a<‘kiiowledged workiii:iii*«hip can ca«^il\ fail to taste 
his in what4‘ter he wnde : and. a.s i>i*rtain |s>rtions 

of the play in hand ha\c the full measure of hi> idiom in 
tluMU* res|KM*t.s. •<! it ]h nowis4* Hirange that M»v«‘nil critiis*. 
oniT* slartisl on tin* track, should all tie np in the same result. 

For my own part. 1 have slowiy and ivhielaiith grown, or 
lieen draw li. into the same upshot with iln» writers iianie«l. 
and am now* UamaighU sutisfltsl that the etinchtsion tlH*y 
liave renclusl is Hultstaidialh right, riicdeiailsofUiisctni- 
clusioii an* IIS follow s : — ^Thal the first and siH'imd scenes 
of Act i. an* Sliakcs|H*an**s ; als** the thin I and fourth scenes 
of Act it. ; also aUnit Umn* M'wnlhs of the sct»ne in 

Act lib, down to the King's parting fhnn \Volse> wiUi tin* 
words, ••ami then to bnmkfnst with wliat ap|M*tite yon 
have’* ; nXm the first two mviies f>f Act v. : and that all the 
real of Uie play is Flelidier's : namel) , the Ihinl and fourth 
scenea of Act i.* the first amt MH*imd of Act ii.. the first, ami 
about (bur aevcnUis of the setxmd in Act iii,. tlit^ whole of 
Act Iv,, ami thin) and fourth of At*t v,, alwi the l^rokigiie 
and E}d)ogiie. Mr, FIcay tnakea the whole number of 
blank^marae llnea hi tbe |day k> be of whidi Ufi7 art 
FtotehtFtt Uim leadng only lllfi to Sliakesiieare, 
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Fiom the foreoited distribution I see no reason to dissent, 
except tliat, as Mr. Spedding admits, some of the portions 
assigned to Fleteher have traces of a superior workman . 
In particular, the latter part of the second scene in Act iii., 
all after the exit of the King, seems to me a mixture of 
Fletcher and Shakes|>care : though the Fletcher eh^ment pre- 
ponderates, still I feel 8ona?ji?<5!.dcd workings of the ma ster- 
hand. The same, though in a somewhat less degree, of the 
<x>ronation scene, the first in Act iv. Certainly, if Fletcher 
wrote the whole of thesi', he must have Ihhui, for the time, 
surprised out of himself, aiul liftcHl quite al>ove his ordinary 
plane ; even the best that he does elsi'wdiere gi^dng no 
promise of such touches as we find here. On the oUier 
hand, I doubt wlu‘ther the first t%vo scenes of Act v. Ih' pun* 
Shakespeare : at all events, they stH^m by no means equal to 
his other |X)rtions of the play. And, as the two authors 
probably wrote in conjunction, it might well 1 h? that some 
whole scenes were done by €*ach. while in others their hands 
worked together, or the one revIscHl and finUhc*d what Ui© 
other had first written ; thus giving tm choit e bits of Shaken 
speartaii gold mingled wiUi the Fletcherian silver. 

Mr. SjK*d<ling\s essay is so fine a pie<*<* of criticism in 
itself, so calm and just in tem|M*r, and w'ithal cuts so near 
the heart of the subject, that I cannot well renij^t the iiiipulse 
to rcprisluce a considerable |>ortioii of it. After a clear 
statement of his (*oiiclusion, together with the grounds of it, 
he proceeds as follows : 

“The opening of the play — the con%*eniation lietwwn Bucking- 
ham, Norfolk, and Abergavenny — 

his latest tnaiiiier: the same cicMie-paoluKl 
expression; the life, and w^alitv, and fru^iness; the same 
n^id and abrupt tunungNTof tliouglit, wi qutcic that language can 
hardly follow fast enough ; the same tni|»atietit activity of Intel- 
lect and fancy, which, having once disclosed an idea, cannot 
wait to work it orderly out ; the same daring confidence in the 
JlMmroes of language, which pluiigee headlong into a aentenea 
imout knowing how it is to come forth; the 
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metre which diedaiiie to produce iU hantiotitoue effects by the 
ordinary deviceg, yet is evidently subject i oA master - 

the same entire freedom from book-language and commonplace; 
all the qualities, in short, which distiiiguiKh the magical hand 
which lias never yet Ijceii Hticcessfully imitated. 

** la tlh* Hcene in the (\miicil-chamlier which follows, where the 
ctiarscU^rs of Catharine and Wulsey are brought out, I found the 
Hamc characteristics equally strong. 

**But Um* in.Htant 1 entere<l upon the third M*eiie, in which the 
Lord Chanilierlain, Isml Sands, and I^ivdl coii\erse, I was con- 
scious of a total chaitg«*. I fi»lt as if I had pas.stMl suddenly out 
of the langungt* of iialun* into th*‘ languag«* c»f the stage, or of 
some conventional iikhIc of cotivi*r>attf»n. The structure of the 
verse was quite diff«*ivnt. and full of inaiiaeri^iii. The expresaion 
became suddenly diffuse and languid. The \%it \vatite<l mirth 
and charach^r And all thU was <^|ually true of the supper-scene 
which clojw*,^ tins first Act. 

“ Tlie second Act brought me back to the tragic vein, but it was 
not the tragic vein of Shakespeare, When I coin|*art*<l the eager, 
im|ietuoii.H, and fiery language <»f Bucktnghatn in the first Act 
aith the languid and ineiisurtnl cadetuv-* of his fan*well speech, I 
felt that the differeim* wiis to<» gn‘al to U» ar<'ouiile<I for by the 
mere cliaiige of situation, without sup|siMng ab4> a change of 
wTllers. Idle pn*?wuu'f* of death pitshn'es gn*at changes in men, 
but no such cbaitgi* as we have lier»‘. 

♦•When, in like manner. I conqmnMl tht» Henry and Wobey of 
the eceiie which follows with the Henry and \\«»lH**y of theCoun- 
cil-chaniber, 1 js*ivtdv«Hi a difference .M'anvl\ li»ss striking. The 
dialogue, through the wh«»le scen«% stHinthnl still slow avid arti- 
ficial 

The next scene brought another sinlden change. And, aa in 
jiassiiig from the siH’ond to the ihinl so*ne of the first Act, I bad 
seemiHl to U* (lassing all at once out tif t he^ |An^iagejg|L JP >^ M^ 
into Uiat of cimvention ; in |»assing from tlie second to the 
thinl scene of the sihhuuI Act, fin which Anne Boleyn appears, I 
may say for Uie first time, for in the supper-scene she was merely 
a conventional Court lady without any character at all) I seemed 
to peas not less suddenly frmn convention l»ack again into nalnra 
And, when I conaideieil Uiat this short and otherwise insignUh 
oint piMige contains all that we ever see of Anne, and yet bow 
idiirly the eharaoler cornea out, how tetry a woman she 1% mA 
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yet how distiuguishablc from any oUier individual woman, I had 
no difliculty in acknowledging that the nketch came from tlie 
same hand which drew IVnlita. 

** Next follow’s the famous trial-scene. And hen» 1 could as little 
doubt that 1 recognized the same hand to which we owe the trial 
of Hermione. When I comimnHl the language of Henry and of 
Wolsev throughout this scene to the end of the Act, with their 
language in the Couiicil-cliamlH‘r, (Act i. stviie *J.) I found that 
it coiTestK)nde<l in all ess«'ntial featun^s: when I compared it 
with their language in the Mvoiid sctuie of the mh'OimI Act, I per- 
ceiveil that it was altogether ditTenuit. Catharine, als<i. as she 
appears in this siviie, wjis exactly the sajiie [lersoti as she was in 
the Coimcil-i'handHM- ; but, when I went on to the first scene of 
the third Act, which represtnits her inter\'iew with WoIm-v and 
Camjieius, I fouinl her :i> much changml Bttckiiighaiii was 
after his >*uiteiuv. though without any altenition of cimimstanc«‘s 
to account for an alteration of tent)M*r. IiidetMl the winde of this 
scene seemed to have all the |M«cnliaritu^»s of Fletcher. IkAIi in 
cyiicept^oHj langiuige^ and versification, without a single featiirv^ 
that remindtHl tiit* of ShakestM*an* ; and. sincv in U>th passages 
the tnie narrative of (’aveiidish is follow cm! initiulely anil can*- 
fnlly, and Iwjth are therefore C4»pies from the same original and in 
the same style of art. it was the taon* easy to ctniifiiire them with 
each other. 

‘•In the next sc#*iie, (Act iit. sivne 2.) I M-eined again to get 
out of Fletcher into Shakes|>ear** ; though probably not into 
Shake^fteare pim*: a scene by another hand |wTha|*!!i, which 
Shakespeare hail only remodelleih or a weii<» hy Shakeapean* 
which another haml hail work**«l ti{)oii to iimki* it fit the place. 
Ilie sja*«H:hes iiiterchangiM lielw 11*11 H»*nry and Wolsev mfenieil 
to lie entirely Shakespi‘ttre s ; but, in the altercatton lietwaan 
Wolii4?y and the lords which follows, I could n*cognixe little or 
nothing of Ids peculia r nmnnc r, while many imssagi^ were 
strongly marked wiTli the favourite Fletcheriaii cadeniw. and aa 
for the famous ** Farewell, a long farewell,’* ike., though atwo- 
ciated by means of Sprat^tr wdth my earliest futltona of 

Shakespeare, it appeaml (now that my mind waa opened to 
entertain the doubt) to lielong entirely ami iimpiiNitiotiably lo 
Fletelier. 

“Of the fourth Act I did not m well ktmw whal lo For 
the incwt pari it aeemed to bear eviifenco of a luoiw vigcmoihattd 
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than Fletcher*!!, witli letM o£ uiauuerieiu, eepeciallj In the ciencnp- 
tioti of Uh$ coronation, and Ute elunucter of Wobiey ; and yet it 
had not to iny mind the.XreH hnefto and originaiity of Slii^e*.|M>ainu 
It wa« and j;niceful, l»ut one could mse ho^ it waa 

done. Catharine*M IomI .•♦|>eeclH*H, however, HUiarked Mrorigly 
again of Fletcher. And, all together, it HeeiiM*d to me that, if 
Uiia Act had ix'cnrn*d in one of the plays written hy Beaumont 
and Fletcher in conjunction, it would pri>l»al»ly have Ijceii thought 
that both of them had a hand in it. 

‘♦The fintt s<NMie of the fifth Act. and tin* o|s*iting of tlie Mwnd, 

I idiould again have confidt'tuly a.scril»e«l to Shaken jw^an*, were it 
not that tile whole )ta.s»ai;e M*<*mis| ho Htrang«d\ out f»f plaet». I 
could only i«up{N)M* that th** tiink of putting the wlmle togetlier 
had l«een left to an inferior hand: in which ca>i« i Himtild ct>ii- 
aider this t€» U* a genuine |»i«*<*»‘ jd Shakespeare*^ liprk, .H]a>ihsl by 
Uditg iiitrtMliice<l where it ha* no btiHiiie?w*. In the ex«H*ution of 
the chrtateiitngsicene, on the other hand, (in npite agitin of tlie 
earliest and HlnuigeHt aH.*%4H;iatiouH,) I tHiuld M*e iii> evidiu^ ^ of 
SUakea|M*an*'H Inind at al^ fsiint of it H4»enied 

titronctdvabk* lltat a jiidgiiient like hw could ha\e Iteeii cuiUent 
i wiUi a eoiiehiHtan ho little in harttioiiy with the ptvvailtiig spirit 
and purpOHO of tlie piece/' 

Aa regartla tlie jKiiiit of diction and metre, the argument 
tunia ven* much Ufam the um» of ven^ea witli a redundant 
ayllahle at the end, or what are etmiiiioiily <*allfMi linea with 
tloiible eiuliiiga, but what I HometimeK di*Higiiate aa lines 
with amphibnietie endiiigH. Thin, at all events, ta the 
haiidtf'at. and |a*Hiaps the niont telling, item to be iiqEppd 
in illiiairatioit of the |aunt. And lieri' it will not out 
of platv to olwsTve that Sbakea|a>iirt'*H regular verse is the 
iambic iietitameter. 'riiia, however. In' wntinually diveiwU 
Ilea with metrieal iiTegiilarities. ititnHiucing trticbeea. apon* 
tieea, aiia|ieaU. ditiraebn, tribmelia. and aomelimea <laclyla« 
ill varioua parts of his liiieH, But hia moat fhH)iieiit irrego* 
hurity is by ending hia vemea with ampbibradis ; and this 
ocNBura much ofUuier in hta later playa than in hia earlier ; 
and in aonie of hia playa, m in the Khakeapeare poitioiia of 
tili OM iMur itt handi we have about one third of the tinea 
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ending with amphibraelis. The purpose of this is, to pre- 
vent or avoid monotony; just as great eoiiiposers enrich 
and deepen their harmonies hy a skilful urn* of discords. 
Now Fletclier’s use of this irregularity is far more (Veqiient 
than Shakesj)eare’s ; (‘oininonly not less than two thircis of 
his lines, and olten a larger pro|K>rtion, having amphibraetic 
endings. So excessive is this ussige with him, that, l>esides 
rendering the mov<*nient of his vei-se c*omparatively feeble 
and languul, it becomes a very emphatic mannerism : in fact, 
it just works the irregularity itself into a new monotony, 
and a monotony of the most so|H>rirte kind. For nothing 
has so mucli the etfect t)f a wearisome sameness ns a von- 
tinual or too fnH|uent recurrence of the same variation : 
even the studied ami uniform regularity, or what Cow|)er 
terms t he crea i iiy s tm h > t h ngaau** of l\)|>e*H versifU*ation is 
less monotonous to the ear, than Hm*li an over- use* of one 
and the same imxle of divi»rsity, * And this, together with 
certain other traits of intydc and dicdioij not easy tocleHcribe, 
imparts to Fhdehers verse a \er} |M*c*iiliar ntel rather heavy 
Awjiig avd often aniotinting to downright sing-song 

and hum<lriirii. Many times, in n afling him, I have, almost 
before I knew it, caught my thoughts drowning off into a 
half-somnolent state, from this constant and tinifonn oscilla- 
tion, so to speak, of hi?* language and mein*. Vastly differ- 
ent is all this in Shakc*s|H*an* ; metrieal irregiilarittea 

are always scj onh-recl as to have the effeet of jogging the 
attention into alertness and keeping it fn*shly awake. 

To make the (Kiint elear to the appreh(*iisic>ii of average 
readers, I will next prcxluce several of Fletcher’s lie st and 
passagtfs ; enougli to give a ftiU and fair 
taste of his habitual matiiier. The first is from 7V Knigki 
of Matia^ ii. 5, where Clriana, the heroine, lieing falsely 
accused of criine, ami m^ttfenerd to die, unless a c*bampioii 
a|>pear and vindieate her honour in single combat^ miilHMi 
the following speech as she goes tip to the scaflbM : 

•^Tboi I asceod . nsarer. i hefst. to Ifsavsa ? 

Nor do 1 to trsad this dark blsc^k maiiiioii. 
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The image of my grave : each foot we move 
Qoee to it Ktill, each hour we leave l>ehind os 
KoolU easily toward it — My noble brother. — 

For yet mine iiinocenco daree call you mi. — 

And you ib#* fru*nd,H to virtue, that <onie hither. 

The choruH u* thin tragic Hcene, behold me. 

Behold me with your junti<*e. not with pity, 

(My cauiie waa ne'er .m) |»oor to ask compaission.) 

Behold me in thin white I wear. 

The emblem of my life, of all my actions . 

So ye whall find mv •<torv. though I perish. 

Behold me in mv f^' X I am no scddier , 

Tender and full “f fVar^ our blu«hing sex i«, 

Unhanlen d wuh n*l«cn»l.-Hs »houghts . unhatcht 
WtUi bl hmI and bloinly pr.a^'tice ala*. w»* tremble 
But when ,in angry dream afflM-* our fancies 
Die with a tale w^'ll told Had I be*'n {‘ractised. 

And known the way of mnk hud irav« U'd in it. 

And giv«*n my bl<«*d ari l htuiour up to r* aih it ; 

Forgiil r«*Iiguui, and th** l:n«' 1 sprut»g on . 

() Heaven ' I bad be< n fit tluUl for TliV jU^tSC.* 

And iliMi in bUik as dark as H**ll, 1 had howl'd here. 

Last, in V’-nr own ^•pinion* w«*jgb mine mn xot**"*^ 

Amongst ve 1 waa planted fr^ m an infant 

(Would then, tf Ib aven had I pleaM^l. I ha^i pensh’d’) 

Grew up aal i;i‘«>*l!y, r«.i !y <•» liear fruit. 

The honourehle f:iii! of n.arr.age 
And am I bla«te»l in my hud with 
Boldly and baaely of my fair name ravish d 
And hither brought to find my rc^t in rum ' 

Bui He that know* a;!. He that rights all wrong*. 

And in Hi* tim© reaior*'*. know* me* -- I'se sj'^*ken.*‘ 

Tbo Dexl in tlic main |mrt of two made by 

('aMiar, with Tomiwy’a lifolfaa head licfon' him, in Tfca 

Falm One, lu I ; 

’*Tbou glory of the world once, now the pity. 

Thou awt of nation*, wherefore dt<l«t thou fall tbn* ^ 

What poor lata follow d thee, and pluck d ihee on. 

To tniel ihy eacrod hfo to ati Kgypuaa 
Tbo Itgibl and hf« of Roma lo a bhnd stfanger, 

Thai hoocMRtiUa inur aa at taaidtl a nobbaaia. 
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Nor worthy circumstaiice shew'd wh»t » tuao WMf 
That never heard thy name aung but in banquets, 

And loose lascivious pleasures? to a boy, 

That had no faith to comprehend thy greatness, 

No study of Ui y life, to know thy goodness ? 

And leave thy nation, nay, thy noble friend. 

Leave him distrusted, that in tears falls with thee. 

In soft relenting tears? Hear me. great Pompey ; 

If thy great spirit can hear. I must task thee * 

Thou hast most unnobly robb'd me of my victory, 

My love and mercy,*’ 

“ Ptoi, Hear me, great Cswar ♦ 

Oouar. I have heard too much 

And study not with smooth shows to invade 
My noble mind, as you have done my conquest 
You’re poor and open • I must tell you roundly. 

That man that could not recompense the benefits, 

The great and bounteous services, of Pompey. 

Can never dote upon the name of CsBsuir 
Though I had hated Pompey, and allow’d his nun, 

I gave you no commission to perform it 
Hasty to please in blood are seldom trusty ; 

And, but I stand environ'd with my victories. 

My fortune never failing to befriend me. 

My noble strengths and friends about my person, 

I durst not try you, nor ei(>ect a courtiwy 
Above the pious love you skew’d to Pompey. 

You've found me merciful in arguing with ye: 

Swords, hangmen, fires, destructions of all natures^ 
Demoliahments of kingdofn}i. and whole ruins, 

Are wont to be my orators. Turn to tears, 

You wretched and poor seeds of sun^burot Egypt; 

And, now you've found the nature of a conqueror 
That you cannot decline with all your flatteries : 

That, where the day ^ves light, will be himself still ; 
Know how to meet his worth with humane coortestes! 
Qo, and embalm those bones of that great soldier ; 

Howl round about his pile, fling on your epteae. 

Make a S a b m e u bed, and place tbk phcMiiE 
VhmelhebotSuo may emulate hie rirtM, 

And draw aooAer Fompey Irom hie ariiii. 

DiriMly pMt. m4 Is Ua 'aio^pk 
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The ftdlowing i» one of U»andei^8 speeches in 7%eLaver^s 
ProffreBB^ ii. 3 : 

'*Can Heaven be pleased with theee thingi? 

To see two hearts that have been twined together. 

Married in friendship, to the world two wonders. 

Of one growth, one nonnshment, one health. 

Thus mortally divorced for one weak woman ^ 

Can Love be pleased ? Love is a gentle }«pirit ; 

The wind that blows the April Bowers not soAer ; 

She*a drawn with doves, to show her peacefnlneas ; 

Lions and bloody pards are Mars's servants. 

Would you serve Love ’ do it with humbleness. 

Without a noise, witli still prayers and soA murmurs : 

Upon her altars offer your obedience. 

And not your brawls : she*s won with tears, not terrors : 

That fire you kindle to her deity. 

Is only grateful when it's blown with sighs. 

And holy incense flung with white hand innocence : 

You wound her now . you are too su|>enitttious : 

No taerifiOi of blood or death she longs for." 

I add aoothtr cbaracferisttc strain iVom the same plaj. 

Iv. 4: 

** lAtandar I* the depth of meditation, do you not 
Bomeitmes think of Oltnda^ 

Jj^han, I endeavour 

To rase her from my memory, as 1 wish 
You would do the whole sex . for know, Lisandsr, 

The grealeel curse brave man can labour under 
la the strong witcKcrali of a woman s eyes 
Where I find men. I preach this doctrine to ^em 
Ae you're a scholar, knowledge make your mtsirest. 

The hidden beaaues of the Heavens your study . 

There ehaU you find fit wonder for your ikiih, 

Ajid for your eye tnimilable objects 

As you're a profsis'd soldter, court your honour ; 

Thoui^ ebe be slam, she's bon«E« a brave mistmast 
The fnalar danger you oppoee to win her. 

8bt shows ths swestar, aid rewards the nobler: 

WoMtt'k hiti loves lo hers mere ahadowt bs; 

Ihralbir death she wwh your m ea i os y J' 
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In tbe foregoing extracts we have 114 complete lineSt of 
which 79 end with amphibrachs, thus leaving So with iambic 
onHinga ; a proportion of something more tiian two to one. 
Cranmer's long speech at the close of the play in hand 
fftntatina 49 lines, of which 34 have amphibractic endings, 
and 15 iambic ; also a pro|)ortion of somewhat more tlian 
two to one. The average proportion in Buckingham’s three 
speeches on going to his execution is about the same ; and 
so through all the Flctcherian portions of the play. Besides 
this most obvious feature, Fletcher has another trick of 
mannerism. Avquently repeating a thought, or finction of a 
thought, with some variation of language ; which im|>art8 
a very un-.Shakespearian ditlhseness to his style, as of an 
author much more fluent and fertile in words than in matter. 
This trait also is repeatedly* exeinplifletl in the forccited 
passages: so that, by comparing those passages with the 
parts of the play ascribed to Fletcher, any one having an 
eye and an ear for such things can easily identify* the two 
aB proceeding (Vom one and the same source. 

/ But the play has anotiier very striking and decided char' 
acteristic which I was for a long time quite unable to m'oount 
fl^r. The structure and ordering of the piece as a whole is 
very unlike Shakespeare's usual workmanship, especially that 
of his closing period. Coleridge aptly notes it as ** a sort of 
historical masque or show-play ’’ ; for so, to be sore, it has 
several masque-like scenes, that iotemmt the pro per dra-. 
m^c continuity ; as the su|>pcr-accne at Wolsey’s house, 
i. 4, and the scene of the coronaUon, iv. 1 . In other words, 
the i^ece is (hr (Vom evincing great skill or Jutlgmeot In the 
hi^ point of dramatic architecture. Judged by the standard 
of Shakespeare’s other plays, it is by no means a well oigan- 
ized specimen. We can trace in it no presiding idea, no ^ 
governing thought. Though some of the parts are nolde in 
themselves, stitt they have no dear principle of concert and 
unity, no right artistio centre : they rather give the impres* 
skm of having been put together adiitrarily. and not mder 
•ny Mgsnio law. The various tteuads nt hilevaet mtKt 
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pall together, nor show any clear intelligence of each other ; 
the whole thus seeming rather a mechanical Jaxtapoeition of 
parts than a vital concrescence. Iti short, the current both 
of dramatic and of historic interest is repeatedly broken and 
disordered by misplaced and premature seml^catastropbes, 
which do not help each other at all ; instead of flowing on 
with continuous and increasing volume to the one proper i 
catastrophe. The matter is well stated by Ger>'^iiiU8 : ** The 
Interest first clings to Buckingham and his designs against 
Wolsey, but with the second Act he leaves Uie stage ; then 
Wolsey draw's the attention increasingly, and he too disap-; 
pears in the thiixl Act ; meanwhile onr sympathies are drawn ^ 
more and more to Catharine, who also leaves the stage in the 
fourtli Act: Uieiu after lH*ing thus shatteriKl tlimiigh four 
Acts by circuuistaiu*es of a tragic character, we have the - 
dfUi Act closing with a merry festivity, for which we are nc^ | 
prepared, ami crowning Uie Ktng*s base* passion with viclofT, ' 
ill which we take no warm inten^t." 

By way of aoeounting for all this. 1 probably cannot do 
lietter Uiati to quote again IVom Mr. %S^KHldtng. who dis- 
coufiics the |ioiiit as follows : 

** It was not unusual in those days, when a play was wanted 
a hurry, to set two or three or even four hands at work upon it : 
and the occasion of the Princesfi Kiiial>eth s marriage may ray 
likely hare suggested ilte production of a play representing the 
marriage of Henry and .\nae Boleyii. Such an occassion 
would sufhcienUy account for the detenniiiatiou to tieal the sub- 
ject not tragically; Uie necessity for producing it immedialely 
might lead to Ute einpUiynient of Deveral hands; and thence 
would follow Itieqitaltty of workmanship and im ^rfect ^ daptmti^ 
sereral j sirU Ui e yhL ..jtiUMi;*» Bui this would not explain 
the inot^rency and inconsisteney of the main design. Had 
Shakeepeare been employetl to m«^e a design for a play which 
waa to end with the happy marriage of Henry and Anne Bckyiit 
we may he sure that he would not have occupied us through the 
Atm four Acts with a tragic and abMorbIng Interest in the deetlne 
•ad death of Queen Cetherine, and throng half the Afth with a 
t|tienot between Crnmnor and Qeriiner, in which we hare nc 
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On the other hand, since it b by Shakespeare that all the 
principal matters and characters are intrmlucetl^ it is not likely 
that the general design of the piece would Is* laid out by another. 
I should rather conjtH'tuie that he hail conceived tht* idea of a 
great historical drama on the subject of Ibmrv VI 11. >>hich would 
have included the divorce of Catharine, the fall of Wolsey, the 
rise of Craiiinor. the ctironation of Anne Bolevn. and the final 
separation of the Engli'<h from the Hoinish C’hurch, ^^hich. Inung 
the one great historical event of the reign, would naturally lie 
chosen as thjgjocias of po^tjc interest; that In* haii proc€*ede<i in 
the execution of this idea as far |)erha{)s as the thinl Act. which 
might have inelud»*d tiie establishment of Craiiiiier in the seat of 
highest ecclesiastical authority; when, finding that his fellows of 
the Glol»e were in di.sln‘ss for a new play to honour the marriage 
of the I..ady K]i7.alH*th with, he thought that his halfdini.sluHl 
work might help them, and accordingly hanth'il them his niaiiu- 
script to make what they could of it ; that they put it into the 
hands of Fletcher, (already in high repute* as a |iopiilar and 
expeditious playwright,) wlu>, finding the original design not very 
suitable to the occasion and utterly beyoinl his caf»tMUty. ex|>anfle<l 
the three Avia into Hve, by interHisTsing scenes of sliow uiuf mag- 
nificence, and p:iss^es of descri|>tiuu, and long |Hit*tical coiivema- 
tioDS, in which his stren^li lay; drop|M*d all allusion to the great 
ecclesiastical revolution, which he c*uuld not manage and for 
which he hail no materials suppli<*il him; convt*rt«*il what should 
have been the middle into the end ; and so fumed out a splendid 
* historical maH4|ue, or shew-play,’ which was no doubt very pop- 
ular then, as it has U-en ever since.** 

It is a question of no little inU*rf*st, bow far and in what 
sort the authors of this play stand coinmitUHl to the Refor- 
mation ; if at all, whether more as a tt*HgioiiK or as a national 
movement. The}* eertainly sliow a gooil mind U>wards Cran- 
mer ; but nothing can Ik* Justly arguinl frtiiii this, for they 
show the same quite as much towards Cattiarine ; and the 
King’s real motives for putting her away are made plain 
enaogfa. Tliere are however several expressions, especially 
that in Cranroer’s prophecy touching Ellaalieth, — ** In best 
days God shall he truly known,” — which Indicate 
dimr^ how the authors regarded the great eedefiartoal 
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qaestloQ of the time ; though it ma}* lie fairl}* urged that in 
all these cases they do hut make the speuk charac- 

teristically, and without practising an\ vetilriloquistn about 
them. Not that 1 have any doubt as to their l>eiiig wliat 
would now Iw called Prot4‘stanl.H. I'hat they were truly 
such, is quite evident, 1 think, in the genenil c^^inplexion 
of the piece, which, b}' the way, is the only one of Shake- 
speare*8 plays where this isMie enti*rH inU) the structure and 
life of the work. Surely no men otherwise niindeil would 
have selected and ordered the materials of a drama so clearly 
with a view to celebrate Elizaln^tlfs reign, all the main 
features of which were identitied with the l*rolestant interest 
hy foes as well as friends. But, whether the authors were 
made such more by n^ligious or l)v national sympathies, is 
another f|uestion, and one not to l>e decidcnl so easily. For 
tlie honour and inde|Huideiici* of England were then so bound 
up with that cause, that Shakes[M'are*s sotiml English heart, 
and the stn>ng current of patriotic sentiment that flowed 
tlirough his veins, were enough of themselves to st^cure it 
his cordial adheiioii. That then* was, practically, no breath 
for tlie stout natloiiality i>f ohl Englan<l hut in the atmos- 
phere of the Refbrniation, left no clnutv io such a thorough- 
going Englishman as he evervwhen* .*ippn»vt»s himself. All 
which sets olT Uic rnon* <'lcarly his judic ial calmness in giv- 
ing to the cliaracters *H*veraIly tlu^ir due. and in letting them 
s|X'ak out fVef*ly and in their own way tiie mind that is within 
Uiem. That, in his view, tJiey could lK*st serve his ends by 
being tnie to themselves, is sutflcieiit pnx>f that his ends 
were right. 

The socdal aiui civil climate of England as shown in this 
piece is verj" ditfcreiit fhnn Uiat in the oUier plays of the his- 
toric seriea, A new onler i>f UiiiigH has evidently sprung up 
and got Arm root hold in the land. Nor have we far to seek 
for the catises of this. All Uirmigh the time of Henry the 
Eighth, owing to the long (Vetisy of ciril slaughter which had 
late^ posseesed the nathmi the English poeple were in 
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nervous dread of a disputed succession. In the course of 
that frenzy, the old ovei^rown nobility became greatly re- 
duced in numbers and crippled in strength, so as to be no 
longer an etfeetive check upon the constitutional head of the 
State. The natural etfect was to draw the throne into much 
closer sympathy with the people at large : the King had to 
throw himself inon* and more upon the commons ; which of 
course brought on a proj>ortionable growth of this interest. 
So, in these scenes, w'c find the commons highly charged 
with a sense of their rising strength, and the rulers, from the 
King downwards, quailing !x‘fore their dctcrminetl voice. 
The best chancx? of |K)wer and consecjuence is felt to be !»y 
gaining the love of the commonalty.” On tin* other h.aiid. 
the {K'ople, Ix'ing thus for the first Hitie brought into direct 
intercourse with the throne, and lading i^latcil with the novelty 
of having the King with them, lM*ct)iiie highly enthusiastic in 
his cause; they warm up intensely towunls his iktsoh, am! 
are indeed the most obsec|uious of all ortlers to any slixdches 
of prerogative that he may ventun? In their names ; the growUi 
of his power IsMug felt by them as the grtiwtii of their own. 
So that this state of things had the effect for a while of gn*atly 
enhancing the |>ower of the C’row'n. Henry the Kighth was 
almost if not altogether aiibHTalic in his rule. Holh he and 
Elizabeth made themselves dirc*ctly n*»|H>nsilile t4> the |MH>pUs 
and the people in turn made them all but im»s|K>usibIe. 

Nor do the signs of a genera! tmnsition-prficesH stop here. 
Corresponding changes in ideas and manners an* going on. 
Under the long madness of domestic butchery*, the rage for 
war bad in all classes thoroughly s|H*nt itself. Military skill 
and service is no longer the chief, much less Uie only patli 
to preferment and (K)w«*r. Another onter of al)ilitii*s has 
oome forwarrl. and marie its way to Uie highest places of 
honour and trust. The custom is grailitall}* working in of 
governing more by wisdom, and less by forcje. The aria of 
war are yielding the chief seat to tlie arts of j>cat!e : learning, 
eloquence, dvic accomplishment, are disputing precedenoe 
with hereditaiy claims : even the highest aoblemea tie fst* 
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ting ambitious of shining in the new walks of hononr, and of 
planting other titles to nobility than birth and family and 
warlike renown ; insomuch that the princely Buckingham, 
graeeil as he is with civil abilities, and highly as he values 
himself m>on them, complains that •* a l^eggar’s book out- 
worths a noble’s blocxl.’* 

This new order of things has its crowning exponent in 
Wolsey, whose towering gn^atness in the State is because he 
really leads the age in the faculties and resources of solid 
statesmanship. Hut his rapid growth of power and honour 
not only turns his own head, but provokes the envy and 
hatred of the old noliility, whose untamed pride of blood 
naturally resents his ostenbitious pride of merit. And he 
has withal in large measure the overgrown upstart's arro- 
gant'e towards Inith the (*hiss from which he sprang and the 
class into which he has made his w’ay. Next to Wolsey, 
the King hiin.self, lH\si<Uw having strong natural parts, was 
tlie most nc(^)niplishe<l man in the same arts, and probably 
the ablest statesman that Kngland had in Ins time. But his 
nature was essentially i*oar?HN hani, and sinister: his refine- 
ment was but skin-<Un«p, and withfuit any roothold in his 
heart ; and, from the causes already noUnl, his native infirm- 
ities got pain|H*rcd into the rutlianiHin. at once cold and 
lM>isU»rous, which won him the popular designation of blutf 
King Ha),’* ami w)ru*)i is artfully <)isguis<Hl imUnHl by tlie 
authors, yet not so but Uiat we find its presence more than 
enough. 

1 have already o!>s<>rve<l how the interest of this play is 
broken and scattenMl by in<‘oheremvsof^lesign and executmn. 
The inteix'st, however, of Uie twveral poHionsT^ and 
genuine while it hists ; at least, till we come to the fifth Act, 
We are carried Uirotigh a series of sudden and most aftlioting 
reverses. One after anoUier, Uie iniglity are broken and the 
lofty laid low ; their pros|H^rtty lieiiig strainetl to a high 
pitch, as if on purpose to deepen their plunge. Just when 
they have reacIM the summit with their hearts balll up 
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and settled to the height of their rising, aiul when the revoiv- 
ing wheel of time seems fust l<H‘ke<l witli themselves at the 
top. 

First, we have Buckingham in tlie fiill-hiowii pride of rank 
and talents. He is wise in e<iiiii>el, rich in culture and ac- 
complishment, of captivating ileportinent, leariUMl ami elo* 
quent in discourse. A Uk> 5»elf-rtattering seriNC of his sltvngUi 
and iin|)ortamv luus ma<le him iiwoleut and pivsiiiuptuous; 
and his self-contn)l has faile<l frtuu the very elevatitm that 
rendeiv<l it most neiMlful U> him. In case of l!enr\*s dying 
without issue, he was the next mal • heir l4> tin* throne in the 
Beaufort branch of the Lanca.sln in House. So he plays 
with as|)iriiig thouirhts, and practiM*s the arts of popularity, 
and calU in the aid of foitiiiie-lellcrs to feed his aiabititnis 
schemes, and at the same time by Ids hnught\ U^ariiig stings 
the haughtiness of Wolsey, and set^ that war\ , piercing eye 
in (|uesl of mait4 r against him. 'riiiis he jiuis forth Uiose 
leaves of hope wlm-h, as tla'V (*xpress tin* worst parts of 
himself, naturalh provoke the woivt parts of othei-s, and so 
invite dangt r while blinding hiin to its iippro.aeh ; till at 
length all things within and around an^ nnide ri|H> for his 
iipst*Uing and ruin ; and, while he is exiiltingh spn^adiiig 
snares for tin* ( ardiiial, he is httnsidf caught ami eruslu^l 
with the strong t4iils of that inaster-haiid^ 

Next, we have the patient and saintly Cathari lie Hitting in 
state with the King, all that she would ask Indrig gnuited 
ere she asks it : sharing half his |s)wer. ami ap|H*artng moat 
worthy of it when most fr«*e to iis4' it. She sees blessings 
flowing from her h.aml to tlie |>eopIe, ami the honour and 
happiness of the nation reviving as she pleads for Uiem ; and 
her staU* jmhuiis m»ciire, lNH*aiiH€* it stands on nothing tnit 
virtue, and she sec»ks iiothiitg but the gmsl of all within her 
reach. Yet even now the King is cherishing in secret tlie 
passion that has already siipplanteri her from hla hearts and 
his sinister craft is plotting Uic means of dlvordng her from 
bis side, and at tlie aame time weaving about her auch a net 
of intrigue as may render her very mxisngih and beanty of 
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character powerless in her behalf ; st) that Ijefore she feels 
the meditated wrong all chance of ivdivsn is foreclosed, and 
she is left with no defence but the sacredness of her sorrows. 

Then we have tiie overgreat Cardinal, who, in his pieni- 
ttide of inward forces, has cut his way and caiTied himseU 
upward over whatever offered to stop him. He walks most 
securely when dangers are thickest a)K>ut him ; and is sure 
to make his purpose so long as there is any thing to hinder 
him ; Ijecause he lia.s the gift of turning all that would thwart 
him into the ministry of a new strength, iiis cunning hand 
quietly gatliers in the elements of |X)w'er. because he liest 
knows how to use it, and wherein the secret of it lies : he 
has the King for his pupil and de|HUHlant Ijecause his magic 
of tongue is never at a loss for just the right wonl at just 
the right time. Hy his wisdom and el«x|uence he assuages 
Henry's lawless tein|K^rs, and charms his headstrong caprice 
into |irudent and pixisj)enniH c‘ourHes. and thus gets the keep- 
ing of his will. That he <‘an always sweeten the devil out of 
the King and h«»ld him to the right, is hanlly to Ik; siq>- 
loosed ; but even when such is not the case he still holds the 
King to him by his executive ability and art in putting the 
wrong smcK>tldy thi*ough. Iiis very jwwer, however, of ris- 
ing against all opiHxsers ser\'es, apparently, hut to aggravate 
and assure his fall wh<*n tliere is no Anther height fur him 
to climb ; and at last, through his own mere oversiglit and 
oblivion, he loss's all, from his having no more to gain. 

Yet in all these t'ases, inasmuch as tlie persons have ttebr 
strengtli inherent, and not adventitious, tlierefore they cany 
It witli them in their reverses ; or ratlier, in seeming to loee 
it, tliey augment it. For it is Uien seen, as it could not be 
liefore, Uiat the grc^atiiess which was in their circuinstanoee 
served to olKu^ire Uiat which was in Uiemselves. Bueking- 
liam is something more and bidter than the gifted and ms 
oompllshetl nobleman, when he stands liefore us uiipropped 
and simply as poor Edward Bohun ” ; his innate nobOtfy 
lieing then set (Vee, and his mind falling hack iifvin its naked 
telf for the making good his title to respect* Wolsey, alao» 
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towers far above the all-performing and all-|)owerful Cardinal 
and Chancellor who boro his blushing iionours thick upon 
him/’ wheOf stripped of everj* thing that fortune and favour 
can give or take awa\\ he bestows his great mind in parting 
counsel upon Ciomwell ; when he comes, “an old man 
broken with the storms of State,” to i)eg “ a little earth for 
charity” ; and when he has really “ felt himself, and found 
the blessedness of being little,” 

Nor is the change in our feelings towards these men, after 
their fall, merely an effect passing within ourselves : it pro- 
ceeds in part upon a real disclosure of something in them 
that was l>efore hidden Ixmeath the su|H«rinducings of place 
and circumstance. Their nobler and Ixdt4'r qualities shine 
out afresh when they are brought low, so that from their fall 
we learn the true causes of their rising. And l)ecause this 
^ real and true exaltation springs up naturally in consequence 
of their fall, therefore it is that from tlu^ir ruins the authors 
build such noble scenes as draw the eye to flow.” 

Wolsey is indeed a 8U|K*rb delineation, strong, subtile, 
comprehensive, and profound. All the way from his mag- 
hificent arrogance at the start to his i>enetratinu and |)ersua- 
sive wisdom on quitting the mtme, the spac e is rich with 
deep and telling lines of character. The corrupting influenccii 
of place and jKiwer have stimulated the worser elf*ments of 
his nature into an ustiq>e<l priHloininaiHv ; pride, ambition, 
duplicity, insolence, vindictiveness, a |>aHsion for intriguing 
and circumventing arts, a wilful and elalomte stifling of 
conscience and pity, <onn<len<?e in his poUmey of sfieech 
making him reckless of tnith ami contemptuous of simplicity 
and purity* — these art* the faults, all of gigantic stature, 
that have got posscHnion of him. When the n*verse, so 
sodden ami decisive, overtaken him, its first effiMTt is to ren- 
der him more truthful. In the grf*at sciuie, iti. 2, where 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Sum-v so remorselessly hunt him down 
with cbaiges and o*proacbes, bis eonadenee is quickly stung 
into leamgenoe ; with dear aye ha bggiiui to saa, in tbalr 
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malice and their ill-mannered exultation at his fall, a reflec- 
tion of his own moral features, and with keen pangs of 
remorse he forthwitii goes U> searching and hating and de- 
spising in himself the things that show so hateful and so 
mean in his enemies ; and their envenomed taunts have the 
clfeet rather of eom|)osing his mind than of irritating it. To 
!>e sure, he at first stings back again ; but in his upworkings 
of anger his long-dormant lionesty is soon awakened, and 
this presently calms him. 

His i*epentance, withaU is hearty and genuine, and not a 
mere exercise in self-cozenage, or a fit of self-commiseration : 
as he takes all his healthy vigour and clearness of under- 
standing into the process, so he is carried through a real 
renovation of the heart and rejuvenesctMic^ of ^ soul : his 
former sensibility of principle, his early faith in truth and 
right, which had lieen drugged to sleep with the high-wines 
of state and pomp, revive ; and, with the solid sense and 
refreshment of having triumphed over his faults and put 
down his baser self, his self-resi)ect returns; and be now 
feels himsidf stronger with tlie world against him tJian he 
had Ijcen with the worhl at liis In^ek. As the first practical 
fruit of all this, and the liest proof of his eaniestness in It, 
he turns away his selfishness, anti iKwriies generous, pre- 
ferring aiioUier’s welfan' and happiness to his own ; for so 
he bids t'lomwell fly fn>m him, and l)estow his sendees 
when^ the iHuiefits tlieivof will fall to the doer ; whereas a 
mdflsli man in such a case would most of all n^pine at losing 
the ai<l and iomfort of a cherishcMl and tnisted sen*ant. 
Finally, in his parting loiinsel to ('romwell, Uiere is a home- 
felt calmness niul energy of truth, such as assures us that 
tlie noble tllought^s aiul pur|K>ses, Ute ^det^p religious wis - 
dom , which lauiu’luHl him, and for some time kept wiUtlnm, 
in his gn»at career, have Inn^n relx)n) witliin him, ami are 
far sweeter to his taste than ttiey were liefore he had made 
trial of Uteir contraries. No man could speak such words 
M the IbUowliig, unless lits whole soul were in them : 
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Chromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can man. then» 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t? 

Love thyself last; cheiish those hearts that hate thee: 
Corruption win< not im^re than honesty. 

Still in thy right han«l carry gentle jieace. 

To silence envious tongues. Bo just, and fear not: 

Let all the ends thou aim st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God s, and truth's ; then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fallst a blessed martyr.** 


The tlelineatioii of Catharine differa from the two forest 
going, in that site inaintaiiiH the .same .simple, au.slerts and' 
solid sweetness of mind and manners through all the 
changes of fortune. Vet she, too, risi*s by her humiliatiuii, 
and is made perfect b\* siitfering, if not in hei'sidf, at least 
to us : for it gives her full 8wa\ over those dee|ier m- 
pathies which aix* nece.ssary to a just appreciation of the 
profound, aml^yene^ lurr She is 

mild, meek, and discTeet; and the harmonious blending of 
these qualities with her high Castilian pride gives her a very 
peculiar charm. Therewithal she is plain in mind and 
person ; has neither gn*at nor brilliant parts : and of Uiia 
she is fully awan*, for she knows herself thoiTHighly : but she 
is nevertheless truly great, — and tliis i.s tlie one truth aliout 
her which she does not know. — fitim the symmetry and 
composure wdiendn all the elements of her Indiig stand and 
move together : so tliat she presc^iits a n*fiiarkAble tiistanee 
of greatness in Uic whole, with Urn alisence of it in the parts. 
How clear and exact her Jiiilgment ami fliscriiiiiimtion ! yet 
we scarce know whence it c<jme.H, or Imw. From the Amt 
broaching of the divortt!, she knows Uie tiling is all a fore* 
gone conclusion with the King ; she is also in Aill |>ossession 
of the secret why it is mi: she feels her utter helpleaa* 
ness, being, as she is, in a land of stmngem. with a ca* 
pricious tyrant for Uie |iarty against her, so that no mao will 
dare to liefHeml Iter eaiiw* witli lionest heaniness : that no 
trial them to be bad can be any thiiig bot a tnodmiy of 
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Justice, for tbe sole purpose will be to find aiguments in 
support of what is predetennined, and to set a face of truth 
on a body of falsehocxl : she ban no way therefore but to 
take care of lier own cause ; her only help lies in lieiiig true | 
to herself; and indeed Uie modest, gentle, dignified wisdom < 
witli which she schools herself to meet tlie crisis is wortli a ’ 
thousand* fold more tlian all the defences that any leaniiiig | 
and ingenuity and eloquence could frame in her behalf. 

Her [)ower over our better feelings is in no small degree 
owing to the impression we take, that she sees through her 
husband perfectly, yet never in the least Ixrtrays to him, and 
hardly owns to herself, what mean and hateful (jtialities she 
knows or feels to Ik* in him. It is not |K>ssible to over-state 
her simple artlessness of mind ; while nevertheless her sim- 
plicity is of such a texture as to be an ovennateli for all the 
unseriipuloiis wiles by which she is beset. Her Ix^trayers, 
with all their mazy craft, can neitlier keep fn)m her the secret 
of tlu*ir thoughts nor turn her kiiowletige of it into any 
blemish of her innocence ; nor is she less brave to face their 
purpose than )>enetrating to discover it. And when her 
resolution is flxcHi, that nothing but death shall e’er divorc*e 
her dignities,” it is not, and we fiH*l it is not, that she holds 
the accidents of her position for one iota more than they 
are worth ; but that Uiest* are to her the net'cssary symbols 
of her honour ns a wife, and the inseparable gannents of her 
delicai*y as a woman : and as such they have so grown in 
with her life, that she c*annot sur\'i%'e the parting with tliem ; 
to say nothing of bow they an* lK>und up with her sentiments 
of duty, of auc*estral revereiu'e, and of seIf-res|HH*t. More* 
over many liani, hani trials have made her t^nscious of her 
sterling virtue : she has liorne too much, and borne it too 
well, to be ignorant of what she is and liow much lietter things 
she has deservetl ; she knows, as she alone can know, that, 
patieuce has had Its lawfect work with her : and this knowl*< 
edge of her solid and wortli, so sorely tried, so ftilly 
proved, enhancses to her sense the insult and wrong that are 
put upoo her, making them eat like rust into her sold. 
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One instance deserves special noting, where; hy the pecu- 
liar use of a single word, the authors well illustmie how Cath- 
arine “guides her words with discretion,” and at the same 
time make her suggest the long, haiti trial of tem|)er and 
Judgment which she has undergone. It is in her <lialogue 
with the two Caixliiials, when they visit her at Bridewell : 

“ Bring me a constant woman to her husband. 

One that ne‘er dream’d a joy beyond hn idoaaure, 

And to that woman, wh^^n she has done most. 

Yet will I add an honour. — a tjrtat patUnce'' 

How much more is here understoo^i than is expressed ! 
By the cautious and well-guarded hut pregiuint hint con- 
veyed in the last thiw wonls, the mind is thrown hack U|)on 
the long course of trials she has suffered, ami still kept her 
suffering secret, lest the kiiowletlge thereof should defeat the 
cherished hope of her heart ; with what considerate forliear- 
ance and reserve .she has struggled against the worst parts of 
her husband’s characUT ; how she has wisidy ignored his sins 
against herself, that so she might still keep alive in him a 
seed of grace and principle of lK*lt4»rment ; thus endeavour- 
ing by con.scientious art to make the U'st out of his strong 
but hard and selfish nature. Yet all this Is so intimatecl as 
not to compromise at all the apprehensive delii*acv which 
befits her relation to him, and Ixdoiigs t4> her chara4*U*r. 

The scope of this suggestion is well shown by a passage 
in the Life of WoLnetf, n*ferring U} things that twk place 
some time l)efure the dii'orc’i* was €>|K*nly iiuioUHl. The 
writer is speaking of Anne likdeyri : ** All4*r she knew the 
King’s pleasure and the Iwttom of his secret stoinacln then 
she began to look very huiiglity ami sbiut, Ia4*ktng no man- 
ner of Jewels and rich appand that might l>e gotten for 
money. It was therefiire Judged by-aiid-by Uirotigh the 
Coart of everj* man, that she Inung in sucdi favour might 
work masteries with Uie King^^nd obtain any suit of him 
for her friend. All this while, it is tio iloiiht but good Qiieeii 
Catharine, having this gentlewomao daily alteodiiig u|Km 
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her, both heard by report and saw with her eyes how it 
framed against her good ladyship: althougli she showed 
neither unto Mistress Anne Boleyn nor unto the King any 
kind or spark of grudge or displeasure ; but accepted all 
thinga in good part, and witii wisdom and great patience 
dissembled the same, having Mistress Anne in more estima- 
tion, for the King's sake, than she was before." 

/ Catharine in her seclusion, and discrowned of all but her f 
honour and her sorrow, is one of the authors' noblest and 
sweetest deliverances. She there leads a life of homely stm-? 
plicity. Always beautiful on the throne, in her humiliation! 
she Is more l)eautiful still. She carries to the place no* 
gnulge or restmtinent or bitterness towanls any ; nothing 
but faith, ho|ie, and chanty ; a touching example of womanly, 
virtue and gentleness ; hourly in Heaven for her enemies ; 
her heart gairlsoniHl with “ the |>€*aw that passeth all 
understanding.** C'undid and plain herself, she loves and 
honours plaitmess and candour in others : and it scK^ms a 
|X)sltive relief to her io liear the best spoken that can be 
of the fallen great man who did more than all the rest to 
work her fall. Her (filing the inessiMiger ** a .saucy fellow," 
who breaks in so abniptly ii|>on her. diseloses just enough 
of human weakness to make us feel that she is not quite 
an angel yet ; and in her death-scene we have Uie divines! ; 
notes of a •• soul by resignation sanctified." 

The portrait of the King, all the circumstances considered 
in which it was drawrn, i^ a very ammrkab le pie ce of wQi^* 
being no less true to Uie original than |)olitic as regards the 
authors ; for the cause* which Henry had Uvn made to sen*e, 
though against his will, ami from the very rampancy of his 
vices, hail rendered it a long ami hanl process for the na- 
tion to see him aa he was. The authors keep tlie worst parts 
of his character mainly in tin* background, veiling them 
withal so adroitly and so Ui^sparently as to suggest them 
to all who are willing to see Utem : iu other words, they do 
not direotfy aipoae or affirm hit moral haleftilnett, bill 
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place it silently in facts, and so make him eliaracU»n74e 
himself in a way to be felt : nay, they even make the other 
persons speak g:uo(l things of him, but at the same time let 
him refute and reprove their wortls by his deeds. At all 
events, the man’s hard-hearted and des|)olif eaprieioiisiie.^s 
is brouglit to |K>ints of easy inference ; yet the matter In 
carried by the autliors with such an air of simplicity as if they 
were hanlly aware of it ; though, when one of the persons 
is made to say of Henry, Ills couscieuee has crept too 
near another lady,’* it is manifest that the autiiors under* 
stood his chaiRCter |>erfectly. His little traditional |)ecu- 
liarities of manner, wliich would be ridiculous, but that his 
freaky fierceness of temper n*nders them drt^adful ; and his 
mixture of hypocrisy and fanaticism, which endeavours to 
misderive his bad passions fitnn Divine sourtvs, and in the 
strength of which he is enabUsl to lH*lieve a lie, even while 
he knows it to ha a lie, and Ix^cause he wishes it true ; — all 
these things arc shown up, without malii^^ indexed, but wiUi* 
out mercy too. — Such and so great is the psychagogic re- 
finement display in this delineation. 

In the wliole matter of the divorce, Henry is felt to be 
acting from motives which he does not avow : already pos- 
sessed with a criminal passion for which he is lawlessly Ixmt 
on making a way, he still wants to think he has strung pul>- 
lic reasfins for the measure, and that religion and conseience 
are ht.s leading indiicvments ; and lie show's much (sinnitig 
and ability in pret^ing these considerations into view : but 
It is plain enough that he nither tries to |M?rsuaile himself 
they are true than really Udievf^s them to lie S4) ; Uiougli 
there is no telling how far, in ttiis effort t4> hide the 
cause fh)m the world, he may strangle the muisi* of it in bis 
own breast. All this, however, rather heightens the mean- 
ness than jelieves Uie wickedness of liis <sHtrse. The power 
or the poison of self-deceit can indee<i work wonders ; and 
in such cases it is often extre|^Iy diflieiilt to Judge whether 
a man Is wilfully decidvtng others or iimTinseiouat^* deoelv- 
ing himself: in fact, llie two often slide into cadi olliert so 
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as to compound a soil of honest hypocrisy^ or a state 
between l>elief and not-l)elicf : but Henry wilfully embraces 
and bugs and holds fust the deceit, and rolls all arguineots 
for it as sweet morsels umler his tongue, bc*cause it olfers a 
free course for his carnal-inindc<lnes.s and raging self-wilL 
But the history of his reign after the inUdlect of Wolsey 
and the virtue of C'atharinc were removed is the l)est com- 
mentary on tlie motives that swayed him at this time ; and 
there I must leave him. 

In the brief delineation of Anne Ik)Ieyn there is gathered 
up the essc‘m*e of a long story. She is regartletl much less 
for what she is in herself than fur the gem that is to proceed 
from her ; and her < haraeU‘r is a goo<l cleal screened by the 
puqK>sc of luT intiTxluction. though not so mut*h but that it 
pec»ps signifu aiitly through. With little in her of a {positive 
nature one way or the oUier; with lianlly any legitimate 
object-matter <if resjK‘ct or confidentH*, she ap|>ear8 notwitli- 
standing a ratiuT amiable |M^rson ; |>ossesse<l with a girlish 
fancy and iiaiikeriiig for tlie vanities and glitterings of state, 
but having no sense of its duties and dignities. She Ims a 
kindly heart, but is so void of womanly principle and deli- 
cacy as to Ih* fn*m the first evidently elat4?<l by lht>se royal 
l)enevoIeiuvs whii*h to any just sensibility of honour would 
minister nothing but humiliation and shame. She has a real 
and true pity for the gmsl ljiiet*ii, which however goes alto- 
getlier on false grounds ; and she In-trays by the very terms 
of it an eager and um^asy longing after what she sa^arcely 
more fears than ho|H's the i^ueen is about U> lose. As for 
the tnie grounds and sounds of Catliarine\s noble 
she 8trtke.H vastly Udow tliese, and tliis in such a way as to 
indicate an utter tiiahility to reach or coni'elve them. Thus 
the etfeet of her prc^muuv is to set off and ei^iance that 
deep and soliil chanicter of whose siml truth is not so much 
a quality as the very sulistanoe and essentia] form ; and wlio^ 
from the serene and steady light tlienoe shining within her, 
mueh imMmr than from acuteness or strength of inteUed^ is 
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enabled to detect the duplicity and serpentine policy which 
are playing their engines about her. For this thorough in- 
tegrity of heart, this perfect truth in the inward parts, is as 
hard to be deceived jis it is incapable of deceiving, I can 
well imagine that, with those of the audienc*e who had 
any knowletlge in English history, — and many of them 
no doubt had much, — the delineation of Anne, broken otf 
as it is at the height of her fortune, must have sent their 
thoughts forwanl to reflect how the self-same levity of char- 
acter, which lifle<l her into Catharine’s plac'c, soon afterwards 
drew upon herself a far more sudden and UTrible n^verse. 
And indeed some such thing may Ix' needful, to excuse the 
authors for not carrying out the truth of history from st'eil- 
time to harvest, or at least indicating the consummation of 
that whereof they so faithfully unfolil the beginnings. 

/ The moral effect of tliis play as a whole is ver\ impres- 
sive and very just. Aiul the h^sson evoIvcsK so far as it 
admits of general statement, may Is* said to staini in showing 
bow sorrow makes sacTiHl the w'eai*er, and how, to our 
human fc‘elings, suffering, if lome with true dignity and 
strength of soul, covers a multitiule of siiiH ; or. to carry 
out the |X>int with more s|H«cial refenuiee to ( aUtariiie, it 
consists, as Mrs. Jameson ol>serves, in illtistraiing how, by 
the union of |>crfeet truth with entin* iMMievolemt* of char- 
acter, a qiu>en, and a iieniine of tragi^y, though ^'stripiKHl 
of all the {>omp of plac^e and cirf*umstanc*c*.” and without 
an}' of “the usual sotircvs of ixs'tieal interest, as youth, 
beauty, grace, fancy, conimatiding intellect, ctnikl depend 
on the moral principle alone to touch the very springs of 
feeling in our bosoms, and melt and elevaUf our hearts 
through the purest and holiest impulses.** 
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TRAGEDIES. 

Rf»MKO AND JT'LIET. 

The 8Ti)UY which furiu8hc<l the p-ouiuUwork of The 
Tra(;ei>y of Ko.mko am> Ji i.ikt wan excee<lin|^ly j>op ular 
in Shakespeare’s time. The orij^inal author of the talc as 
then re<*eive<l was Lui^ <la Porto, whose no\el, L<i Guili- 
ettOy was first puhli^he<l in l.Vio. From him the matter was 
borrower! ami improved by Bandello, who published it in 
1554. Bamlell<» represents the inciilents to have ocounred 
when Bartholomew Scalioer was b>rd of Verona; ami the 
Venmese, who Indievt' the tale to Ik» historically true^ fix ita 
date in l3(Ub when the family of Scaliirer held the povern* 
merit of the city. 

The st<»ry is next met with in the French version of 
Belleforest, and makes the thinl in his collec'tion of Traffic 
cal JlisfoHtit, These wen' avowisUy taken from Bandello. 
Some <»f them however vary Cf>nsiderably fnmi the Italian; 
as, for exampUs iti this piece Bandello brinpi Juliet out of 
her trance in time to hear Homeo speak and see him die; 
and then, instead of usinir his <hiot^*r asiainsl henm'lC she 
dies of a bnikeii he.irt; when'as the Fmich onlers this 
matter the same as we have it in the play. 

The earliest English version of the tale that has come 
down to us is a |HH*m entitletl T/it TrtUfical eFjRslory 
Itomeu$ and Jnliei^ written by Arthur Bmoke, and pub- 
liiherl in 1562« This purjmrts to Ih' from the Italian of 
Bandello; but it agrees with the Frendi version in making 
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the heroine^s trance continue till after the death of her 
lover. In some respects, however, the poem has the char* 
acter of an original work; the author not tying himself 
strictly to any known authority, but drawing somewhat on 
his own invention. I say knoirn authority, because in his 
introduction to the piKMu Brooke intbnns us that the tale 
had already been put to work on the English stage. As 
the play to which he refers h:is not survived, we have no 
means of knowing how the matter was tliere handled. 

In 1567, five years after the date of Brooke’s poem, a 
prose version of the same tale was published by Willi:un 
Paynter in his Palace of Pleasure^ a (‘ollection t>f stories 
made up from divers sources, ancient ami modem. This 
is merely a literal translation from the French of Bi*lle- 
forest, and by no means skilfully done, at that ; though the 
interest of the tale is such as to triumph ovtu* the bungling 
workmanship of the translator. 

Tliese two are the only English forms of an earlier date 
than the tragedy, in which the story has ri‘ached us. But 
the contemporary notices of it are such ami so many as to 
infer that it must have Ihhui jx, Itiiliuhn* favourite. This 
popularity was doubtless owing in a large measure to the 
, use of the story in dramatic fonn. We liave wen that tlie 
jihatter had Ijeen set forth on the stage Indore tin* publica- 
tion of Brooke’s poem. Tliat so great and genend a fii- 
voiirite shouhl have lM‘en suffered t^» leave the stage after 
having tried its strength tliere, is not probable ; so that we 
may presume it to Inive been kept up on the In^anls in one 
form or another, till Shakespean* tinik it in hand, and so fur 
eclijMied all who had touched it liefore, that their labours 
were left to |ierish. 

Whether the Poet availed himself of any earlier drama 
on the subject, is not known. N«>r, in fact, can we trace a 
connection between the tnigedy and any other work, except 
Brooke’s poem. That he made considerable use of this, is 
abundantly certain from divers verbal resemblances, as well 
as from a general likeness in the matter and the ordering 
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of the incidents. Perhaps I ought to add, that in senti- 
ment, imagery, and versification the poem hsis very consid- 
erable merit, and, on the whole, may take rank among the 
best specimens we have of the popular English literature 
of that period. It is written in rhyme, the lines consisting 
.alternately of twelve and fourteen syllables. 

The tragedy was first printed in 1597, and copies of that 
date are still extant. It is evident from <‘ertain iiitenial 
marks, that this edition was surreptitious, or at least unau- 
thorized. The authorship is not stated in the title-page ; 
but we have the wonls, As it hath been often, with great 
applause, publicly played.’’ The next issue of the play w’as 
in a quarto pamphlet dattnl 1599, with the following on its 
title-page: ‘‘The most excellent and lamentable Tragedy of 
Romeo and J uIJet7 coTrt^ct ed, augniente<l, and amend- 
ed. As it hath been sundry times publit*ly acted by the 
Right-Honourable the Lord ('hainlHulain’s Servants.” The 
same text w*as reprinted in the same fonn in 1609, ami 
again at a later peri^ul, wliieh however cannot be .ascer- 
tained, the edition l>eing timlated. The play reappeared in 
the folio of 1623. 

Of course the Poet would hanlly have undertaken to re- 
tvrite the play, had he not siipposeil lie could make impof- 
tant changes for the In'ller. Accordingly the second issue 
is a decided improvement on the first. IIow much the play 
was augmente<l is shown in that the text of 1597 is not 
quite three-fourths :is long as that of 1599. .\nd the dif- 
ference of the two copies in respect of quality is still great- 
er; while the changes are such as h:mlly to consist with 
the old notion of the Poet having Ikhui a can'li*ss or a hasty 
writer. For instance, the spet*ch of Juliet on taking the 
sleeping-draught, and also that of RomtH> jtist before he 
swallows the poison, are mere trifles in the first copy as 
compared with wdiat they are in the stHHind. The iinprove- 
ment in these cases and in many others is such as may well 
warn us to regret that the Poet did not carry his older 
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and riper hand into some pints of the play which he left 
unchanged. 

The date more coiiimonly assigned for the writing of the 
tragedy in its original fonn is 1590. This allows only a 
space of about two years betw^een the w'riting aiul rew’riting 
of the play ; and I hilly agree w’ith Knight and Verplanck 
that the sec<ind issue shows such a measure of progress in 
judgment, in the oast of thouglit, and in d^jniatie jiower, 
as would naturally infer a inuoh longer interval. Ami 
there is one item of intenial evitlenoe wliioh would seem to 
throw the original oom posit ion as far baok as the year 1591. 
This is in wdiat the Nurse says when pniltling of Juliet's 
age: **'Tis since the earthquake now eleven years; and she 
was wean’d ; which has been olleii quoted as a probable 
allusion to the earth<|Uake that happeneti in Kiiglaiul in the 
Spring of 15><o, and ‘^caused such ainazediicss among the 
people :is was W4mderful for the lime.’’ But arguments of 
this sort are very apt to pass for more than they are worth; 
and the most that I shotihl aftirm, with much confidence, is 
that the tragedy was written liefore 1595. The cast of 
thought and ^inmger)', but esjKH'ially tjie large infusion of 
th e l yrical element, natiindly associates it to the sjime stage 
of art and authorship which prfKliu*e<l A 
Nighfs Dream ; the n*scmblanc<‘ of the two plays in these i 
respects lM?ing, I think, lm> marked to esf*a|H' any stmlious 
eye, well praeiiniul in «lisc*cming thf» Poet’s different styles. < 
And a com[»ari^on f*( Romeo and with the fnielical 

|»ortions of King Henry the Fourth^ which was published 
in 1598, will stiffiec* for concluding that the former must 
have been written at least several years before the latter. 

We have seen that nearly all the ineidentsof the tragedy 
were borrowcil. In fiiel, the Pcnh’s invention herein is con- 
fined to the duel of Mercutio and Tylmlt, and the meeting 
of Romeo and Paris at the tomb. In the older Englii^ 
veimona of the tale» there is a general fight between the 
partisans of the two houses; when, after many have bem 
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killed and wounded on both aides, liomeo comes in, tries to 
appease with gentle words the fur}' of Tybalt, an<t at last 
' kills him in self-defence. The Poet’s change in this point 
is highly judicious^ as bringing in a large accession of dra- 
matic life and spirit. In the older versions, also, Paris 
' shows a cold and selfish policy in his love-suit, which dis- 
honours both himself and the object of it. Shakespeare 
elevates him with the breath of nobler sentiment ; and the 
character of the heroine is proportionably raised by the 
pathos shed round her second lover from the circumstances 
of his death. Moreover the incidents, throughout, are 
managed with the utmost .skill for dramatic effect ; so that 
W'hat was before a lar.y and lymphatic narrative is made 
redundant of animation and interest. 

In respect of character, also, ilie play has little of formal 
originality beyond Mercutio and the Nurse; who are as 
different as can well be imagined from any thing that was 
done to the PoetV hand. And all the other characters, 
though the forms of tliem are partly Iw^rrowed, are set forth 
with an idiomatic sharpness ami vitality of ilelineation, 
to which the older versions of the tale make no approach. 
But what is most worthy <if remark on this point is, that 
Shakespeare just inverts the ndation of things: b<*fore, the 
persons served Imt as a sort of frame-work to support the 
story ; here the story is used but as canvas for the por- 
traiture of character and life. So that, notwithstanding the I 
large borrowings, the play has eminently the stamp of an j 
original work ; and, which is mort', an acfpiaintance with j 
the sources drawn upon nowise abates our sense of its] 
originality. 

Before proceeding further, I must. make some abate- 
ments from the indiscriminate praise which this drama has 
of late received. For criticism, in its natural and just re- 
action from the mechanical methculs formerly in vogue, has 
run to the opposite extreme of unreserx’^ed special-pleading, 
and hunting out of nature after reasons for unqualified ap- 
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proviU ; by which coui*8e it stultifies itself without really 
helping the subject. Now I cannot deny, and care not to 
disguise, that some parts of this play are sadly blemished 
Mith ingenious an<i olalK>rate affectations. For instance, 
Romeo, in the fii-st dialogue he holds with Benvolio, has 
the following about love : 

“ O light ! it<»riou8 vanity ? 

Miii8ha|»6n chaos of well-seeming forms ! 

Feather of lead, hnght smoke, cold hre, sick health * 
Still'Wakiiig slcvp, that is not what it is ’ " 

This string of antithetical conetdts seems ahsiird enough. 
To he sure, the passage oeeiirs l)elbn* the heroV soul has 
been fired by the vision of Juliet, and while his mind is 
busy with the ilrt'amy, moonshine image of Rosaline; and 
he may \>e excused for playing with these Mnok e-wre:itlt>- 
! fa ncj , inasmuch as the true flame is not yet VTndled in 

^ his heart. I must a<ld, that such was the most approved 
way of describing love in Shakes|K‘art**s time, and for some 
agesbcfiire: Petrarch and CIiuiuht used it, and cli%*ers old 
English poets and ballad-makers alsuind in it. But the U'St 
defence of it in this ease is, that such an afIVeted way of 
speaking not unaptly shows the state of Roiiumi's mind un- 
der a passion that is scdf-genenitiHl, instead of l>eing inspirecl 
by an external object. At all events, as compare<l with his 
style of speech after meetitig with Juliet, it ser\*<*s t^) murk 
the diflerenee l>etween l>eing /oee-siVit and Indiig in love. 

But no such excuse will hold in several other easc^; es- 
pecially when we have the hercune dallying with similar 
quirks of fancy even in her miwit impassioned moments; as 
in the dialogue she has wdth the Nurse on first hearing of 
Tybalt’s death and Il^mieo’s banishment. Yet Knight 
boldly justifies thesf* fanUistieal stratus, as lietng ** the rt^ 
suits of strong emotion seeking to relieve itiadf by violent 
efforts of the intellect, that the will may rm»ver its balance.” 
Which is either a piece of far-ff*tch«d attomeyshifi, or else 
it is too deep for my compreheniuon. No, no! such things 
are plain r^isfigurements and blemishes, and erittidmt wfll 
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best serve its proper end by calling them 8o« And if there 
be any good apology for them, doubtless it is, that they 
grew from the general custom and conventional pressure of 
the time, and were written before the Poet had by practice 
and experiem^e worked himself above custom into t he origin 
jial streng th mid reetiludc of h b genius, I care not how 
iiiucn they arc set *lowii us faults of the age, not of the 
man, so they do not pass for other than faults. And I sub- 
mit that any unsophisticated eritieisiii, however libei^^ and 
l^rpadj will naturally regard them as the efteets of imitation, 
not of mental eharaeter, because they are out of keeping 
with the general style of the piece, ami strike against the 
gniin of the sentiment which that style inspires. We ex- 
|H»rience an unpleasant hitcfi of the sympathies whenever 
W'e come upon those j)assages; as if the author were <f>btrud- 
ing his own crotchets upon us, instead of leaving us to the 
native and free traiis'|>iratioii of liis characters. It should 
be note<l \\ithai, that the fault disappears at\er the third 
Act, and is met with in none of thosi* pjiss^iges which W'ere 
new' in the secoml edition. 

^'Bating eertnin <‘onsidenible tlniwbacks on this scon», the^ 
play gives the impression of having In^en all conceived and ^ 
atnmk out iu..thii.£iJJ and glo w' of . 

as if the Poid’s genius w'ere for the time thoroughly |H)s^/ 
sessed with the spirit and temper of the subject; while at| 
the saine time the passion is Si» pervaded with the light aiid| 
grace of imagination, that it kindles only to ennoble and 
exalt. Ftir richness of poetical colouring, — disjKMised wdthj 
lavish hand indeed, but yet so maiiagtMl as not to interfere! 
either W’ith the development of ehanicter or the proper dra-f 
malic elTeet, but nitlier to help them Ixnh, — it may chal-| 
lenge a comparison with any of the Poi»t's dramas. 

Of course, this play ns a w'hole derives its character and 
idiom from the passion of the he ro and heroin^^ all the 
parts being fused together in the energy of that. It ia 
jtherefore as much a tragetly of love aa IfamM is a tragedy 

a* 
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of thought. And it is the only one of Shakespeare’s plu> s 
which proceeds, throughout, with supreme reterenVe to tlii t 
passion. Touching t lie u nity of feejjng. wdiich marks this 
drama, — an unity that hjiis both ito organic law and its elfi- 
cient cause iirihal s:une passion, — Coleridge has a strain 
of criticism that ought always to go with the subjert : 
^Read Jiomeo and Julitt: all is youth and Spring; youth 
with its follies, its virtues, its precipitances; Spring with' 
its odours, its flowers, ainl its transiimey : it is one and the' 
same feeling that commences, gt)es through, and ernls the 
play. The old men, the Capulets ainl the Montagues, an*' 
not common old men; tlun have an eagenie^s, a ht'artines^, 
a vehemence, the effect of Spring: with Kome<», his chaime 
of passion, his sudden marriage, ainl his rash death, an* all 
the eflTects of youth; whilst in Juliet love has all that is* 
tender and melancholy in the night ing:ile, all that is volup- 
tuous in the rose, with whateviT is sweet in the freshness of [ 
Spring; but it ends with a long deep sigh, like the last > 
breeze of an Italian evening.’' 

In accordance with what is hen* initinh we find e\ery 
tbing on the run ; ;^1 tlic passiojua of the diaiiia are in the 
same fie ry-footed and unriianageable exce.s?* : the impatient 
vehwiieiice of old Capulet, the furious valour of Tjbalt, the 
brilliant volubility of Merciitio, the |H*tulaiit hM|uacit\ of 
the Nurse, Inung all hut so many issues of the rt'igiiitig 
irritability and impetuosii). AmifI this general sln*ss of 
im|>assion<*d life*, old aiiiniositif*s are rekirnlled, old feiuls 
have broken out anew ; wliile the efforts «>f private frien«b 
ship and piibrnr authority to tpiench the si rib* mily go to 
prove it tinqtiem*hable, the same yjohait j^asstons that 
have caused the tiirnults Indng brmtglit to the stipprea- 
•ion of them. The prevalence of extreme hate iw»r\*es of 
Connie to generate the op|K»site extrtuiie ; out of the most 
paiwionate and fatal enmitien then* iiatiinilly springit a love 
aa paasionnte and fatal. With dia|Mmitiofta t<Mi gentle and 
noble to ahare in the animomtiea so rife about them, the 
hearu of the lovem are rendered thereby the more alive and 
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open to impreHsions of a contrary nature ; the fierce rancour 
of their Houses only swelling in them the emotions that 
prevent their syiii|)athizing w'ith it. 

Thus tin* Poet carries iis smoothly along through all th<* 
aching joys and giddy transports of the lovers, by his man- 
ner of <Hsposiiig the obje<‘ts ami persons about them ; the 
leading passion, intenH<* as it is, ladiig so associate«l with 
others of like intensity, that we receive it w'ithout any senw* 
of disproportion to nature; whereas, if cut out of the 
Inyrn^ony in which it it wouhl seem overwrought 

and improbable. For who does not see bow the feelings 
are hero raised ami sustained by a eontinuitv of impression 
running from person tt) person, and thus authenticating the 
wh<»le? In other words, we have no difiieiilty in spnpa- 
thi/.ing with the main part, because all the parts arc in 
/sympathy with eaeh other. And the Poet secures this 
^result with so much ease as not to Udray his exertions; 
his means are hid«len in the skill with which he uses them; 
I ami we forg4‘t the heiixht t<» whi<*h lie soars, lu'causc lie has 
' the strength of wing to In^ar us along w ith him, or rather 
; gives us wings to rise w ith him of ourselves. 

One of the plainest things in hitman life, and yet one of 
the hardest for men to learn, is, that Xafure will have her 
course in one shape <»r another. The more you put down 
her rights, the more you will 1 k» put ilovvn in turn by her 
wrongs. If you repress her native p,assions by factitious 
rules and manners, first you know those passions will some- 
how combine wdth your machinery of repression : the very 
prison of ice, with which you think to fn^eze up her outlets, 
will nurse an inward volcano, to explode agtiinst you. And 
such is the gcmcral conditton of life depicteil in this drama. 
It is a most artificial state of society, where all the safety- 
valves of nature are close<I up by an oppressive convention- 
ality, and where the Indter passions, being clogged down 
to Uieir source, have turiuHl their strength into the woine. 
People must live all by rule, nothing by instinct ; that is, 
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their life is to be a fonn impreseed from without, not un- 
folded from within. But the spontaneous forces of nature 
will assert themselves either for good or for evil. We have 
a choice outcropping of this in the first stume of tlie play ; 
where it is evident that the underlings of the two Houses 
have caught the fury of their masters, and are spiteful ami 
qmirreisoine for no other resison than that their natiinil fires 
are so much stifled Inmeath the artificial crust. They must 
needs fight, l>e<‘ause to ape their betters has lK*come a pas- 
sion with them ; which could h.wlly be the case, but that 
passion and imitation have got forced into an unnatunU 
mixture or alliance ; for it is against the proper instinct 
of p:ission to be imitative. 

To take another view' of the matter: Principle and im- 
pulse ai*e often spoken i»f as opposes! to each t»tlu‘r And, 
as men are, such is iiulee<l too often the ca.se; but in ingen- 
uous natures, ami in well-onlered societies, the two grow 
forth together, each serving to unfold and de4*pen the other; 
so that we have principle w armed int«» impuNcs ami impulse 
fixed into princijile. This givi‘s us what may Ih‘ d(»s4*rib(H| 
^ ii ^hanu'ter infornied wd th jioble^passiontju Ami, say 
what we will, bad p:issions will lia\e the mastery of a man, 
unless there lx- gmwl ones to countervail them. For Kea- 
son, do the In^st she can, is not enough : must hive ; 

and their projx*r safegtianl is in having their hive marrtcHl 
to truth and virtue. When such is the vsm\ the state of 
man is at |ieace and unity: otherwise*, he is a house tlividiHl 
against itself^ where principle and impulse strive c*ach for 
supremacy, and rule hy turns; headlong and sensual in his 
passions, cunning and selfish in his reasi^n. 

Now this fatal divorce of reason and piuisioti is the rule 
of life as n*presented in this drama. Tlie getieroits Im- 
pulses of nature are overbi/me and stifletl by a diiM*ipltne of 
selfishness. Boldly calculative where they ought to be* im- 
passioned, people w of course blindly passionate where they 
oiifi^t to be deliberate and cool. Even marriage is plaifily 
stripped of its sacredness, made an aAur of expediency, not 
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of religion, insomuch that a previous union of hearts is dis- 
courage<l, lest it should interfere with a prudent union of 
hands. Thus the hearts of the young are, if |>ossible, kept 
sealed against all deep and strong impressions, and the de- 
velopment of the noVder impulses foreclosed by the icy con- 
siderations of interest and policy. Think you that Nature 
can with impunity l>e thus oppressed ? She wdll revolt. 

Amidst this heart-withering tyranny of custom, the hero 
and heroine stami out the unschooled and unspoiled crea- 
tures of native sense and native sensibility. Art has tried 
its utmost upon them, but Nature has proved loo strong for 
it. In the silent erealivenes»s of youth their feelings have 
insensibly matured themselves; ami they come before us 
glowing with the warmth of natural sentiment, with sus- 
ceptibilities deep as life, and waiting only for the kindling 
touch of passion. To go through life with a swH of feelings 
ready-made, brewed together for soci:d convenience, and 
then punipi*d into them, was a destiny which, from their in- 
nate strength of soul, they could not embrace. So that 
they e.xein|)lify the simplicity of nutun* thriving amidst the 
most .Hrtitict:t] iiitiiiiiers : nay, they are the inon* natural for 
the e.xees8 of ait around them; as if nattins driven from 
the hearts of others, had taken refuge in theirs. 

Principle, however, is as strong in them as passion; they 
have the purity as well as the impulsiveness of nature; and 
because they are free from imiiuxlest desires, therefore they 
put forth no angelie pretensions. Idolixiiig each other, they 
would nevertheless make none but permit ttnl offerings. 
Not being led by the conventionalities of life, they there- 
fore are not to lx* misled hy them : as their hearts are joined 
in mutual love, so their hands must ho joined in mutual 
honour; for, w’hilc loving each other with a love as bounds 
less as they at the same time love in each other 

whatsoever is pure and pretdous in their uiisoiled imagini^ 
tions. Thus their fhiiit lies, not in the nature of their paa- 
sioiii but in its excess, — that they love each other in a 
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degree that is due only to their Maker : but this is a natu- 
ral reaction from that idolatry of interest and self which 
pervades the rest of society, turning iiiaiTiage into merchan- 
dise, and sacrificing the holiest instincts of nature to ava- 
rice, ambition, and pride. 

The lovers, it is true, an* not much given to reflection, 
because this is a thing that can come to them oidy by expe- 
rience, which they are yet u ilhout. I..ife lies glittering with 
golden hopes bi*fore tliem, owing all its encliaiitment per- 
haps to the distance: if their bliss seems perfect, it is only 
bt'cause their bounty is infinite; but such bounty and such 
bliss *‘may not with mortal man abide.” Heretl of the new 
life they have found in eaeli other, nothing remains for them 
but the bitter dreir^ from uhich the wine ha.n all evaponited ; 
and they dash to earth the stale and vapid draught, when it 
hjis lost all the sjiirit that caused it to foam and sparkle 1 h*- 
fore them. Nevertln'less it is not their passion, but the 
enmity of their Houses that is piinishiM] in their death ; and 
the awful lesson we rea<l in tlu‘ir fate is against that barba - 
rwin of cijiliz^^^ whi< h makes |<ive e\i esHi\f> by trying to 
exclude it from its rightful place in life, and which subjects 
men to the just revenges of Nature, iHM’aiisc it puts them 
upon thwarting her nobh^t purp(»ses. Were we deep in 
the ways of Providence, we might ibmbtlesH tbrecast from 
the first, that thesi* two tieings, tin* pride and liope of their 
respective frit'iids, would, even lK*cause themsidvi^s most in- 
nocent, fall a sacrifice Up the guilt t>f their families; and 
that in and through their lic^ath Wf>tild Ik* piiiiisluHl and 
healed those fatal strifes and anifnositi«*s which have made 
it at once so natural and so <iaiigerotis for them to love. 

It has been aptly n*marked that the herf> and heroine of 
this play, though in hive, are not lov<*.siek. Hoiiieo, how- 
ever, as we have seen, is siiinething Iov«*-sick liefort^ hts 
meeting with Juliet. His se<*ming love for Hosaltne is btit 
a matter of fancy, with which the heart has little or noth* 
ing to do. That Shakes|H*are so intended if, is plain ftwn 
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what k 8aid about it in the Chorus at the end of the first 
Act, es]>eciall}r the two quaint lines, — 

Now old desire doth in his death«bed lie. 

And young affpction ga|>es to W his heir" 

The same tiling ih worked out, with a jiigher grace of art 
and a much ri|»er insight of nature, in the ease? of thelove- 
sick Duke Orsino, of Tirdfih ^ight^ in his wordy, sighful 
(|uest of Olivia. There is evidently no soul-seizure nor any 
thing genuine about it ; and Orsino himself kn<iws it was 
only a inook-spell, as soon as he gets tliscmehantefl. 

Accordingly Komeo’s first |ia.Hsioii is airy, affecte^l, fan- 
tastical, causing him to think much of his feelings^ to count 
over his sighs, and |day with language, as pleased with the 
figure he is making; which shows that his thoughts are not 
so much on Rosaline, or any thing he has found in her, as 
on a figment of his own mind, which he has baptized into 
her name, and invested with her form. This is just that 
sort of love with which people often imatrine themselves 
about to <lie, but wbicli they always tiiatiagi> to survive, and 
that, without any further harm than the making them some- 
what ridiculous. For when a man is truly in lo\e, it is not 
his own health, but the health of another person, that he 
thinks about. Romeo’s lo\e in a thing infinitely different. 
A mere idolater, Juliet cunveiis him into a true worshipper; 
and the fire of his new passttni burns up the old idol of his 
faney. Love works a sort of regeneration upon him ; his 
dreamy, sentimental fancy giving plaee to a passion that 
interests him thoroughly in an external object, all his fine 
energies are forthwith tuneil intojmrmony and eloquence, 
so that he lH'<*oines a true man, with every thing clear and 
healthy and earnest aliont him. As the Friar suggests, it 
was pixibably from an instinctive sense that he was making 
love by rote, and not by heart, that Rosaline rtyected his 
suit. The dream, though, has the effeet of pn*paring him 
for the reality, while the contrast between them helps our 
iq[>pr6oiation of the latter. 
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Haxlitt pronounces Romeo to be Hamlet in love ; than 
which he could not well have made a greater mistake. In 
all that most truly constitutes character, the two, it seems 
to me, have nothing in common. To go no further, Hamlet 
is all procmst illation, Romeo all j>n*ci|>itaiicy : the one rc^ 
fleets so much that he (Ninnot act ; tlie other acts first, and 
does his reflecting afterwards. With Hamlet, it is a n€*ces- 
sity of nature to think; with Romeo, to love: the fonner, 
studious of consequences, gets entangled with a multitude 
of conflicting passions ami pui-poses; the latter, absorbed 
in one passion and one purpose, drives right ahead, rc‘gard- 
less of ct)n sequences. It is this necessity of lo\ing that, 
until the proper object a|)|»earH, creates in Rimico an 4»l>ject 
for itself: hen<‘e the love-lM*wildenneiit in whii-h he first 
comes Indore us. Which explains and justifies the sudden- 
ness and vehemence of his passion, while the •litference Ik^- 
tween this and bis fancy-sickness amply \ indicates him from 
the reproach of inconstancy. 

Being of passion all compaid, Romeo <»f courst? i|im*s not 
generalize, nor give much heed t4i almtnict truth. Intel- 
ligent, indeed, of prewnt facts and oirasions, he dfM*s not 
however stmly to sha|>e his feelings i>r conduct by any 
rules: he therefore sees no usi* id’ philosophy in his cam*, 
unless philosophy can make a Juliet; nor doi*s he care to 
hear others speak of what they do not feel. He has no life 
but passion, ami pa.ssion lives altogether in ami by its object : 
therefore it is that he dwells with such wibl exaggenition 
on the sentence of banishment. Thus his love, by reason 
of its ex(*c*ss, exalting a siiboniiiuite into a s4i\ereign gcMid, 
defeats its own scmirity and iieace. Had he slay<*d biinifelf 
more on general considerations of lift* ; had he tein|»ere<l 
his interest in the transient with a due ihotiglitfultieiMiof the 
fiermanent ; he would have lie€?n a wiser man itidecni, but 
not so entire a lover. 

Yet there is a sort of instinctive rectitude in his psisioitt 
which makes us rather pity than blame its exiH*ss; and we 
Ibel that death cornea to him through it^ not for it We 
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can scarce conceive any thing more fall of manly swecineaK 
and gentleness than bis character. Love is the only thing 
wherein he seems to lack self-control ; and this is the very 
thing wherein self-control is least a virtne. He will peril 
his life for a friend, but he will not do mean thing to save 
it ; has no pride and revenge to which he would sacrifice 
others, but has high and brave affections to which he will 
not shrink from sacrificing himself. Thus even in his resent- 
ments he is in noble contrast with those about him. His 
heart Js so preoccupied with generpqs thought, as to afford 
no room for those furious transports whicdi prove so fatal in 
others: where? their swords jump in wild fury from thesc-ab- 
banls, his sleeps quietly by his side : but then, Jis he is very 
hard to provoke, so is he very dangerous when provoked. 
For so it is when Tybalt would force him to a duel: 

** Kotofo fttill speakn him fair, hida him bethink 
How nice the <)uarn>l U ; ami thU he urges 
With gentle Im^ath, calm lotik, knees humbly bov*d/* 

He will not bi‘ stung out of his pn>priely by woitls of insults 
But when ho learns that the mad fire-s|K)uter h.as killed his 
lK>Id friend Mercutio, and is coming liack in triumph, theo 
q^his manhood boils writh irrepressible energy: 

“ Away to heaven, respective lenity ! 

And fire-ey’d fury U* my conduct now ! — 

Now, Tybalt, take the nV/ntn back again 
That late thou gav*8t nie ; for Mercutto*s soul 
Is but a little way above our heads, 

Staying for thine to keep him company : 

Either thou, or I, or both, must go with him.** 

In all this affair he plays the man, and all the parts of hon- 
our are hold tnie to their just aim ; thus exemplifying in 
perfect fonn the great law of heroism, that he who rightly 
fears to do wrong has nothing else to fear. 

Shakespeare has few passages in a higher pitch of elo- 
quence than Romeo^s soliloquy at the tomb ; where we have 
a tempest of various emotions, love, sorrow, pity, regretj 
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admiration, despair, all subdued and blended in a strain of 
the most plaintive, sweetly-solemn music : 

“ What said iiiy man, wh»*n my botoasM soul 
Did not attend him ns we rode f 1 think 
He told me Paris should have married Juliet : 

Said he not so * or di«l 1 dream it so t 
Oram I mad. heariiiK him talk of Juliet, 

To think it was m) ^ — 0, give me thy lumd. 

One writ %Mth iin* in sour misfortune's book ! 
ril bury thee in a triumphant grave, — 

A grave ' 0, no ’ a lantern, slaughter’d youth ; 

For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting juwnce full of light. — 

How oft, alien men are at the |)oint of death. 

Have they Uin im rry ’ - O, my love * my wife f 
Thou art not cont|usr d ; l»eauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lij»s and in thy cheeks. 

And Death’s |*ale flag is not advancM there. — 

Tybalt, liest thou there in thy blomly sheet ? 

0, what more favour can 1 do to thee. 

Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain. 

To sunder his that was thine enemy t 
Forgive rne, cxiusin ^ — Ah, dear Juliet ? 

Why art thou yet so fair > Shall 1 hcliere 
That nnsiihstantial Ihwth is amorous ; 

And that the lean abhorr^l iiiimster keeps 
Thee here in dark to Ije his |ianuiiour f 
For fi-ar of that, I still will stay with thee ; 

Ami never from this palace of dim night 
Dejjort again: here, here will I retiiain 
With worms tliat are thy chain Iwrmaida ; 0, here 
Will I set up rny everlasting re»t ; 

And shake the yoke of tnausfdrioua atani 
From this aorld’Weari**«l fle<»h." 

With what vi\"idneiw every article of thia afieeeh tella of 
the speaker’s whereabout! All is siirpassinj^ly idiomatic 
of the spot, supremely characteristic of the man ; not a 
thought, not an image, not a wonl, that could have come 
from any one but Romeo, or could have come fWim him at 
any other time, or in any other place* How prompt, how 
piercings how kindlings his mental eye! seeing every thing 
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juHt im it iH, and yet, from bis preternatural illumination ot* 
mind, looking every thing fiill of his own passion, and turn- 
ing it into something rieh and rare. For his essential grace 
of imagination, touched with new virtue, as it is, by the 
genius of tlie place, heautific|j all the dishonours of the 
grave, and sweetens its very oftences into deaniess: he sees 
but the presence of his Juliet; and he knows no home, no 
paratlise but that ; and whatever shares in that is precious 
to his sense. — Such is the strength, such the elevation, such 
the spiritualizing power of wed<led love, as here depicted! 

Mr. Haliani — a man who weighs his words well bc^fore 
speaking them — gi^cs as his opinion, that ‘‘it is impossible 
to place Juliet among the gn^at female characters of Shake- 
speare’s creation.” Other iaitic's of high rt*pute, esjH^ially 
Ml'S. Jameson, take a different \ iv\v : but this may result in 
part fr<»m the repn»sentati<m Indng so t*harged, not to say 
overeharge<l, i^ ith pi>etie warmth and splendour^ as to hin* 
der a o<mi| and steady jmlgment of the ehanicter. For the 
passion in which Juliet lives is most potently intW'tioiis : 
one can hardly venture near enough to see what and 
w'hence it is without falling under its influence : while in 
her case it is so fraught with p\U2jyj?ni|_|;epdia^^ and 
self-forgeU ing ardour a mi AluisfanQ', ,nnd has so much 
withal to challenge a respectful pity, that the moral sense 
docs not easily find where to fix its noU^s of reproof. And 
if, in her intoxication of soul and sensi\ she loses whatever 
of reason her youth ami inexpcricnct* can have gatbere<l, 
the eflcct is briMthed forth with an energy and elevation of 
spi it, ami in a transporting affl uence of UmtlldlL.OTd im;i- 
gery. whitdi none but the sternest rt'aders can well resist, 
and which, niler all, there may be nut much virtue in re- 
sisting. 

I have to confess, however, that Juliet appears something 
better as a heroine than as a woman, the reverse of whidi 
commonly holds in the Foetus delineations. But then she 
is a real heroine, in the best sense of the term ; her woman- 
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hood being developed through her heroism, not eclipsed nor 
obscured by it. Al^erein she differs from the general run 
of tragic heroines, who act as if they knew not how to be 
heroic without bt'coniing something mannish or viraginous ; 
the trouble with them boin^^ that they set out with a spe- 
cial purpose to Im? heroines, and to approve themselves 
such: whereas Juliet is suq)rise<1 into heroism, and acts the 
heroine without knowing it, simply because it is in her to 
do so, and, when the occasion comes, she cannot do other* 
wise. 

It is not till the marriage with Paris is forced upon her, 
that her proper heroism displays itself. All her feelings as 
a woman, a lover, and a wife, art* then thortuighly eiigageil ; 
and because her heart is all truth, ther<*fore it Htamls a fixetl 
nect*ssity with her, either “to live an unstainM wife to her 
8W<»et love,’’ or else to die. To avert what is to her lit- 
erally an injinite evil, she appeals imploringly to father, to 
mother, and the Nurse, in succession ; nor is it till she is 
cast entirely on her (»wn strength that she finds herself suf- 
ficient for herself. There is something truly fearful in the! 
resolution and energy of her disc’ourse with the Friar; yet^^ 
we feel that she is still the same soft, tender, gentle Inung ‘ 
whose breath w:is lately so rich and sweet wdth wonls of ! 
love. 

** God join'll niy heart and Romeo'ii, thou our hands \ 

And ere thui hand, by thee to Romeo seal'd. 

Shall be the laliel to another deed. 

Or my true heart with trracherous revolt 
Tnm to another, this shall slay them both. 

Therefote, out of thy long*ex|ieiienr'd time, 

Give me some present counsel ; or, behold, 

Twixt my extremes and me this bWly knife 
Shall play the umpire, arbitimting that 
Which the commlsston of thy years and art 
Could to no iasoe of true honour brinR." 

When told the deeperate nature of Uie remedy, she liiee 
to a yet higher pite^ her very terror of the deed inapiring 
her with frerii energy of pnrpoae. And when abe eoniM to 
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the performance, she cannot indeed arrest the workings of 
her imagination, neither can those workings shake her 
resolution: on the contrary, in their reciprocal action each 
adds vigour and intensity to the other ; the terrific images 
which throng upon her excited /ancy developing within her 
a strength and courage to face them. In all which there is 
indeed much of the heroine, but then the heroism is the* 
free, spontaneous, unconscious outcome of her native wo-’l 
manhood. 

It is well worth noting how' the different qualities of 
the feniah* character are in this representation distributed. 
Juliet has lH)th the weakness and the strength of a woman, 
and she has them in the right, that is, the natural places. 
For, if she appears as frail as the frailest of her sex in the 
process of iM^coining a lover, her fniilty ends i^nth that pro- 
cess: weak in yielding to the touch of passion, she is 
thenceforth strong as a seraph. Thus it is in the cause of 
the wife tiint the greatness proper to her as a woman tnm- 
sfdres. Moore, in his L{fe of speaks of this as a 

peculiarity of the It:dian women ; but surely it is mtwise 
peculiar to tln^m, tuive that they may have it in a larger 
measure than others ; though even that is doubtful. For I 
think the general nile of women everywhen* is, that the 
easiest to fall in love are the hanlest to get out of it, and 
at the* same time the most religiously tenacious of their 
honour in it. 

It is very conshlerable that Juliet, though subject to the 
same necessity of loving as Romeo, is nevertheless quite 
exempt from the tlelusions of fancy, and therefore* never 
gets Iwwildered with a love of her own making. The ele- 
ments of passion in her do not act, it is agiunst her nature 
that they should act, in such a way as to send her in quest 
of an object : indee<l those elements are a secret even to 
herself: she suspects not their existence, till the proper 
object api>ears, liecause it is the inspiration of that object 
that kindles them. Her modesty, too, is much like Romeo^s 
honour; that is, it is a living attribute of her character, and 
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not a result of conventional pressure. She therefore doe4 
not try to disguise or conceal from herself the impulses of 
her nature, because they art* justly sanctified to her by the 
religion of her heart. On this point, especially with refer- 
ence to the fiiinouH soliloquy at the l>eginning of the second 
scene of the thin! Act, I will leave her in the hands of 
Mrs. Jameson ; who with a nire gift to see what is right 
joins an equal felirity in exprt'ssing it. “Let it be reiiieni- 
^red,” says she, that in this speech Juliet is not suppos4*d 
to be addressing an audience, nor oven a conrnhmte ; ami I 
confess I have been shocked at the utter want of taste am^ 
refinement in those who, with coa?M* derision, or in n spirit! 
of prudery yet more gross and per\erse<, have dartMl to com* 
ment on this lH*autiful Hymn to the Night, breathed out by 
Juliet in the silence and solitmie of her ehamlK*r. She is 
thinking aloud ; it is the young heart Mriumjdiing to itself 
in words’; ami her impatience, to Uhc her own expression, 
is truly that of ‘ :i child In^fore a festival, that hath new 
robes and may m»t wear them.”’ 

The Nurse is in some respects another edition of Mrs. 
Quickly, though in a different binding. The character In.s 
a tone of reality that alnmst startles us <»n a first ne(|uuint- 
anee. She gives the impression of a literal tninsf*ript from 
actual life; which is doubtless owing in part to the pn^ 
dominance of memory in her mind ; as in her account of 
Juliet’s age, where she cabnot go on without bringing in all 
the accidents of the subject just as they fell out in the onler 
of place and time. And she has a w ay of repeating the 
same thing in the same wortis, so that it strik(*s us as a fact 
cleaving to her thoughts, and exemstng a S4irt <if famdiiation 
over them. She is idealized imletnl, but rather idealised 
into the dirt than out of it. 

This general passiventm of mind naturally makea her 
whole character “ smell of the shop.” She takiw the print 
of cirenmstanoes without the least mitigation, and holds it 
unmodified by any force from within. And she has a onf^ 
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tain vulgarized air of rank and refinement, aa i^ priding 
herself on the confidence of her superiors, she had caught 
and assimilated their manners to her own vulgar nature. In 
this mixture of refinement and vulgarity, both elements are 
made the worse for being together; for, like all who ape 
their betters, she exaggerates whatever she copies; or, bor- 
rowing the profirieties <»f those above her, she turns them 
into their opposite*, b<*eaiise she luis no of propriety. 
Without a particle of truth or honour or <lelic*acy; one to 
whom life has no saen‘4lness, virtue ni> l>eaut y. love no holi- 
ness; a woman, in short, withotit womanhooil ; she abounds 
however in s«*rvic(*ahle qualities ; has just that low menia* 
shrewdness which at once fits her to Ik* an instrument, and 
makes hc*r pnuid to be used as such. Vet she acts not so 
much from a j)ositive disregaril of right as from a h»thargy 
of conscience; or as if her soul had run itself into a sort of 
moral dry-rot thnmgh a leak at the mouth. 

Accordingly in her basest acts she never ilrcams but that 
she is a pattern of virtm*. Ami l>ecause she i** thus uncon- 
scious and, as it were, innocent of her own vici*s, therefore 
Juliet thinks her free from them, and suspects not but that 
bemeath her |»etulant, vulgar loipiacaty she has a vein of 
womanly honcMir and sensibility. For sin* has in her way, 
areal affection for Juliet: u hat<i>ever wouhl give pleasure 
to herself, that she will do any thing to compass for her 
young mistnvss; and, until love and marriage Invome tJie 
question, there has nev<*r Ihhui any thing to disclose the 
es.sential oppugnaney of their natures. When, however, in 
her noble agony, Juliet appeals to the Nui-se for counsel, 
and is met with tlt<* advice to marry Paris, she sees at once 
what her soul is irnnb* of; that her foniier pniist's of Romeo 
wore but the offspring of a sensual pruriency ejising itself 
with talk ; that in lu*r long life she has g:iined only that 
sort of experience which w'orks the debasement of its pos- 
sessor; and that she knows less than nothing of love and 
marriage, beciiuse she has worn their pi'erogatives without 
any feeling of their saeredness. 
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Mercutio is one of the instances which strikingly show 
the excess of Shakespeare’s powers above his performancea 
Though giving us more than any other man, still he seems 
to have given but a small part of himself. For we feel that 
he could have gone on indefinitely with the same exquisite 
redundancy of life and wit which he has started in Mercutio. 
As aiming rather to instruct us with character than to 
entertain us with talk, he h^ts otf just enough of the latter 
to disclose the former, and then stops, leaving the im|>reH- 
sion of an inexhaustible abun<lance withheld tt» give scope 
for something In'tter. From the nature of the subject he 
had to leave unsatisfied the desire which in Mercutio is ex- 
cited. Delightful as the man is, the Poet valin‘t|, ami makes 
us value, his rcKun more than his companx. It has lK*en saiil 
that he xvas obligetl to kill oft* Mercutio, lest Mercutio 
should kill the play. And, sure enough, it is not apparent 
how he CNudd have kept Mercutio and Tybalt in the play 
without spoiling it, nor how he could ha\e kept them out 
wnthout killing them : for so long as they live they must 
needs have a chief hand in whatexer is going on alnwit 
them ; and they can scarce have a hand in any thing, with- 
out turning it, the one intt» a c«>iiie«ly, the other into a 
butchery. The PcM't, however, .so manages them and their 
j(ate as to aid rathiT than interrupt the propiT interest of 
the piece; the impression of their death, strong as it is, 
being overcome by the sympathy awsikencd in us with the 
living. 

Mercutio is a f^erfinq emb^Kliment of animal spirits acting 
in and through the brain. So long as the life is in him hit 
blood must dance, and so long as the blmul fiances the brain 
and tongue must play. Ilis x eiiis s«*em filled with sparkling 
champagne. Always ri*velling in the conscious fulness of 
his resources, he pours out and pours out, heeilless whether 
he speaks sense or nonsense ; nay, his very stumblings seem 
designed os triumphs of agility ; be studies, apparently, for 
failures, as giving occasion for Anther trials, and thus aerv- 
ing at once to provoke his skill and to set it off. Full of 
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the most companionable qaalities» be often talks loosely 
indeed, but not profanely; and even in his loosest talk 
there is a subtilty and refinement l>olh of nature and of 
breeding, that mark him for the prince of good fellows. 
Nothing could more finely evince the essential frolicsome- 
ness of his composition, than that, with his ruling passion 
strong in death, he should play the wag in the face of his 
grim enemy, as if to live and to jest W'ere the same thing 
with him. 

Of Mercutio’s wit it were vain to attempt an analysis. 
From, a fancy <iui<‘k and aerial as the Auroni.I^>t2t*aUa, 
the most unique and graceful comhinattons come forth with 
almost incnnceivahle JGicility aiid fe H ei.tX* ^'>1 consists in 

a peculiar briskne.ss, airim^ss, and appridiensiveness of spirit, 
catching, :is by instinct, the uuM remote and delicate affini- 
ties, and ])Utting things together most unexpectedly and at 
the saim* time nuist appositely, then it can hanlly be denied 
that Mereutio is the prim^e of wits as well as of good 
fellows. 

I have always felt a special comfort in the part- of Friar 
Laurence. How finely his tranquillity contrasts with the 
surrounding agitation! Ami how natural it seems that 
from that very agitation lu‘ should draw lessons of tran- 
^quillity! Calm, thoughtful, iHuievolent, withdrawing from 
the world, that he may Inuiefit so<*iety the more for being 
out of it, his presence and counsel in the play are as oil 
poured, yet poui*ed in vain, on troubled w’aters. Sympa- 
thizing quietly yet deeply with the very feelings in others 
which in the stillness of thought he has subilued in himself 
the storms that waste society only kindle in him the senti- 
ments that raise him alcove them ; w*hile his voice, issuing 
from the hc^art of humanity, speaks peace, but cannot give 
it, to the passions that are niging around him. 

Sohiegel has remarked with his usual discernment on the 
skill with which the Poet manages to alleviate the miracle 
of the 8leeping-|K>tion ; and how, by throwing vn air of 

VOIn u. 10 
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nijraterious wisdom ronnd the Friar, he rendeni ua the more 
apt to believe stninge things concerning him ; representing 
him as so conjunctive and inward with Nature, that incre- 
dulity as to what he does is in a great measure forestalled 
by impressions of reverence for his character. “ How,” says 
he, **does the Poet dispose us to believe that Friar Lau- 
rence possesses such a secret? He exhibits him first in a 
garden, collecting herbs, and dt^canting on their wondeiiiil 
virtues. The discourse of the pious old man is full of deep 
meaning: he sees everywhere in Nature emblems of the 
: moral world ; the same wisdom with which he lo(»ks through 
! her has also made him master of the human heart. In this 
way, what would else have an ungrateful appearance, be- 
comes the source of a great beauty.” 

Much fault has lH»en found with the winding-up of this 
play, that it does not stop with the tleath of Juliet. l.^K>k- 
ing merely to the uses of the stage, it might indeed tie 
better so; but JShakespis-ire wrote for humanity as well as, 
yea, rather than, for the stage. And as the evil fate of the 
lovers springs from the bitter feud €»f their lIousi>s, and from 
a general stifling of nature under a hanl crust of artificial 
manners, he wisely repn*seiits their fate as re.acting upon 
and removing the cauw*. We are thus given to see and 
feel that they have not siiflcred in vain; and the heart has 
something to mitig?ite aiul htimaniau* its over-prf*ssure of 
grief. The absorbing, devouring selfishiu^sM of fwadety gen- 
erates the fiere^nst rancour lM*t ween the leading famili«*H, and 
that rancour issut*s in the tleath of the very rnetnbc*rs 
through whom they had thought mcmt to advance their 
rival pretensions; eartli’s liest and noblest creatiires are 
snatched away, lit^cause, by n*as«in of their virtue, they can 
beat afibrd to die, and iKu^aiiM*, foi the same reason, their 
death will be most bitterly deplon*<l. The good old Friar 
indeed thought that by the marriage of the lovers the ran- 
cour of their Houses would be healed. But a Wiser than 
be knew that the deepest touch of sorrow was n*quired| to 
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awe and melt their proud, selfish hearts ; that nothing short 
of the most af&icting bereavement, together with the feel- 
ing that themselves had both caused it and deserved it, 
could teach them rightly to prize the breath they share 
aiUiJiiHnan kind,” ami remand them to the impassioned 
attachments of nature. Accordingly the hatred that 
seemed immortal is buried in the tomb of the faithful 
lovers; families are reconciled, society rc*novated, by the 
storm that has passed upon them; the tyranny of selfish 
custom is rebuked and broken up by the insurrection of 
nature which itself has provoked; tears flow, hearts are! 
softened, hands joined, tnith, tenderness, and piety in-' 
spired, by the noble example of devotion and self-sacrifice I 
which stands lx‘fore them. Such is the sad but wholesome; 
lesson to be gathered from the story of ^Juliet and her« 
Romeo” 

/ It may have been remarked, that I habitually speak of] 
Shakespeare^s men and women as if they W'cre veritable 
flesh-and-blood persons, actual ** travellers between life and * 
death,” just as we are. Whatever of folly or absurdity 
there may be in such a course, I must plead guilty to iu 
I If it be aske<l why I 8t> speak of (hem, the answer is, be- 
! cause I cannot help it. To me their virtues ?u^ as true aa 
those of the friends I have love<l and motirned, their sor- 
\ rows ns real and as close to the heart Jis any I have felt or 
pitied. I have much the same life in their society as in 
that of my breathing fellow-travellers, with this addition, 
that I Jknow sickness cannot wither their bloom, nor deaUi 
make spoil of their sweetness. Sometimes indeed they ap- 
pear to me, witli all their thoughts and feelings, more real, 
more living, than the human fonns I see al>out me, and even 
than myself. So it is with the characters of this play ; so it 
is with those of many others. And as often as I renew my 
intercourse with them, I am reminded of an incident re- 
lated by Wordsworth in one of his smaller poems. An 
eminent British artist being on a visit at the Escurial, a 
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venerable monk was guiding him through the convent, and 
showing him the paintings ; and, as they both stood with 
eyes intent on Titian’s picture of the Last Supper, 

•* The hoary Father in the Stranger's ear 
Breathed out these words • * Here daily do we sit, 

Thanks given to God for daily bread, and here, 

While thinking of iny brethren, dead, dispersed. 

Or changed and changing. 1 not seldom gaze 
Upon this solemn company unmoved 
By shock of circumstance or lapse of years. 

Until I cannot but believe that they. 

They are in truth the substance, we the shadows.' ** 


JULIUS CiESAR. 

The Traoedt of Jrtius C.esar was first printed in the 
folio of 1623. None of the plays in that inestiiimble volume 
have reached us with the text in a sounder and clearer state ; 
there Ijeing few passages that give an ediUir any trouble, 
none that are very* troublesome. 

The Rev. Mr. Fleay, in his Shakejqieare ManuaU 1876, 
aigues somewhat streiiitously to tlic |>oint that *^Utis play, 
as we have it, is an abridgment of Shakes|M*an^'s play, 
made by IJen Joiison.” In support of his theory he alleges, 
and truly, Uiat Jonson did in fact exercise his hand more 
or less in altering and refitting other men’s plays. He also 
points out the fact, — for such It Is,-— that the ntiinber of 
short lines or broken verses In Julhm Cmmr Is uncommonly* 
large. And he ctU*s several words and phrases, such as 
quality and kind,” liear me bard,” “ chew ii|ion this,” 
dke., which do not occur elsewhere in Sbakesjieare ; while 
the same words and phrases, or sometliing ver>^ like them, 
are met with in Jonson's plays. Still more to the pnrpoee, 
be mlduces a passage in Act ill., scene 1, which is evMImt^ 
referred to in Jonson’s UimxmrUm^ 1687, and whidi, in ill 
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probabilit 3 % — as I think, — has been altered, perhaps by 
Jonson*8 band, fh>m what Shakespeare wrote. 

Such arc the main particulars urged by Mr. Fleay. His 
argument shows a gooci deal of learned diligence ; still It 
does not, to my mind, carry any great force, certainly is far 
from being conclusive, and, as tlie Clarendon Fxlitor ol>- 
serves, is ‘‘not such as the readers of Shake[>eare liave a 
right to demand." Nevertheless, as, on comparing the 
quarto and folio copies, we find that the folio has several 
other plays more or less abridged * some to tlie extent of 
whole scenes ; so I think it nowise improbable tliat, after 
Shakespeare’s retirement from the stage, ]>erhat>s after his 
death. Julius Ciemr may have been subjecteil to the same 
process, and for the same pur|K>8e, namely, to shorten the 
time of representation. If this was done, it is altogether 
cre<liblo that Jonson may have Ikhmi the man who did it ; 
but I fail to catch any taste of Jenson’s style or any smack 
of his idiom in the play as it stands. So that, while con- 
ociling that he may have struck out more or less of Sliake- 
8|>eare*8 matter, still I am by no means pn*pared to admit 
that he (>ut in any thing of his own ; though, ]x>ssibly enough, 
in a few placets, as in that already s|>ecificKl, he may have 
slightly altered .Shakes|H»are’s language. 

There were several other plays on tlie subject of Julius 
Ciesar, written some before, some after, the eomposition of 
Shukes|>can>*s play ; but, as no connection has l)eeii traced 
between any of these and Shakespi^are’s, it seems hardly 
worth the wliile to make any furtiier notice of them. 

The time when Julius Cwmr was c'om{)Osed has been 
variously argued, aonic^plaelng it in tlie mi ddle period of 
the Poet’s labours, otuers among the latest; and. as no 
clear wntem|>orary notice or allusion had been produced, 
the question could not he ix>sitively determined. It* is in- 
deed well known that Uie original Hamlei must have been 
written as early as lfY02 ; and in iii. 2 of that |)lay Poloniaa 
says, 1 did enact Julius Ca»ar: 1 was killed in tteCa|dlol; 
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Bratus killed rae/' As the play now in hand lays the scene 
of the stabbing in the CupitoU it is not improbable, to say 
the least, that the Poet had his own Julius Coisar in mind 
when he wrote the passage in Hamlet, And that sucli was 
the ease is made further credible by the fai't, that Polonius 
speaks of himself as having enacted the part when he ** playM 
once in the University,” and that in the title-page of the 
first edition oV Hamlet we have the wonls, ** As it hatli been 
divers times acteil by his Highness* Ser\ants in the (*ity of 
London ; 2 is also in the two Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford.’* Still the |X>int cannot be alfirmed with certainty ; 
for there were several earlier plays on the subject, and es- 
pecially a Latin play on Ciesar’s Death, which was per- 
fonnecl at Oxfortl in 1582. 

Mr. C oilier argues that Shakes|)eare*s play must have been 
on the stage lH*fore l<i()3, his reason l>eing as follows. Dray- 
ton’s Mnrtimeriados ap|K'ared in 159fi. The |K>em was 
afterwards recast by the author, and published again in 1603 
as The liarous* The recast has the following lines, 

which were not in th<* original form of the |)oein : 

■»Such one he wa#, of him we hoMly nay. 

In who«e rich soul all sovereign <iid suit; 

In whom in peace thf fUments all lay 

So mix'd, as none could sover**ignty impute 

That 't seem'd when Heaven his mode) hmt began. 

In him it show'd perfection tn a man 

Here we have a striking resemblance to wliat Antony says 
of Brutus in the play ; 

His life WM gentle . and the rlemenU 
So mix*d in him. that Nature might stand np 
And say to all the world, Thu ton» a man 

Mr. Collier’s theor}* i,. that Drayton, before recasting his 
poem, bad citlier seen Uie play in manuscript or lieard it 
at the theatre, and so caught and copiml the language of 
Shakespeare. 
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I confess there (hjos not seem to me any great strength \n 
tliis argument; for the idea ami even the language of the 
resembling lines was so inm-h a <*oininon|>laee in the Tma’s 
time, that no one c*oiild claim any s|H*eial right of author- 
ship in it. Nevertheless It is now pretty certain that the 
plaj' was written as early as IGOl, Mr. Halliwell having 
lately prcKlmssl the following from Weever’s Mirror of 
Marti/rsy which was printed that year: 

•* The* m.iny hi*ad<-4 multitufle were drawn 
by Hruturt' sj.etHh that Ge«ar was ambitions ; 

Wlesi olo-juent Mark Antony had shown 
IIiH virtues, who but Bnituf* then wa** vicious’" 

As there is nothing in tlie history that c^ould have suggeste<i 
this, we can only aserilK! it to some aapiainlance with the 
play : so that the pass:ige may Ik* justly reganled as decisive 
of the question. 

y/ The style alone of the drama led me to n*st in alnnit the 
same (*onclnHion long ago. And I tin* rather make some- 
thing of this matter, because it involves a good exercise of 
mind in discTiiiiinating the Poet’s different styles ; which is 
a ven* 1111*6 ail indeed, and then*fore apt to ix*nder the i)er- 
! ceptions delicate ami a<’iite. It has lK*en said that a true 
i taste for Shakespeare is like the creation of a .sjH*cial Si*nse; 
i and this saying is nowhcrc lK*tter approve<i th^t iujccfenctnoe 
I to his subtile variations of language mid i^tyle. For he 
^ began with what may Ik* descrified as a pre }iio mlc rance of 
the poetic element^over the jlrainatic. As we trace his’ 
course onward, we may, I think, discover a gradual rising; 
of the latter element into grt*ater stiength and prominence, 
until at last it had the former in eompleU* snhje<lion. Now,; 
where positive external evidence is wanting, it is mainlj* 
iVom tlie relative stn*ngth of these elements th.at I aigue 
the probable daU* of the writing. And it seems to me Uiat ^ 
in JuUits Ormr the diction is more gliding and continiiotis, 1 
and the imagery more round and amiilitUHl, than in the 
ilramas known to have been of the Poet’s latest period* 
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But these distinctive notes are of a nature to be more 
easOy felt than described ; and to make them felt examples 
will best serve. Take, then, a sentence from the soliloquy 
of Brutus just alter he has pledged himself to the con- 
spiracy ; 

** * Tw a common proof, 

That lowline^ w young ambition s ladder, 

Whereto the climber-upward turn» his face ; 

But, when he once attains the upmost round. 

He then unto the ladder turns hn hack, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By winch he did ascend. ' 

Here we have a full, roiindet! |K?rio<l in which all the ele-\ 
dcom to have adjusted, and the wlioU' expr(‘S- 

sion set in order, liefon* any part of it was written tlowii. 
The beginning foresees the eml. the end rememlierH the Iw- 
ginning, and the thought and image are evolvotl together in 
an even continuous flow. The thing is inth^Ml |)erfeet in 
its way, still it is not in Shakes|H»an*’s latest and highest 
style. Now compare with this a passage from Tlte Winter'9 
Tale: 

'• When you «|»« .ik. 

I'd have y.ui do it »*ver when v»ui 
rd have you l*ay and wll so: »«» give alms; 

F’ray . and for the onlmng your nfl^airs. 

To ting them lo<» when you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sc^a, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that . move still, stdl so. and own 
No other function *’ 

Here the workmanship seems to make and sbn|>e itself as it 
goes along, thouglit kindling tiMMigiit. and image prompting ^ 
image, Md each |Mirt neither cont'eniing itmdf willt what has 
gone before, nor what Is coming after. Tlie very sweetness j 
has a certain piercing quality, and we taste it fVoro douse to 
clause, almost ftY>m woni to word, as to many keen darts 
of poetic rapture allot forth in rapid atfcceaaion. Yet the 
passage, notwitliatomling its swift changes of imagtiy end 
motion* is nerfect in unllv and oonlimiliv* 
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Suofa is, I believe, a fair illustration of what lias long been 
familiar to me as the s uurenie e xcelle nce of Sbake^are’s 
strongest, and most idiomatic style. Antony and 
Cleopatra is pre-eminently rich in this qualit}' ; but there is 
enough of it in The Temiyest^ The Winter's Ta/e, Coriolanus^ 
and Cymheline^ to identify them ^s .l>elqijging^ to the saipe 
stage and pericxl of anthorship. But 1 can find lianlly so 
much as an earnest of it in Julius Ctesar; and nothing short 
of very strong jiositive evidence would induce me to class 
this drama with those, as regards the time of writing. 

The historic materials of this play were drawn from The 
Life of Julius Ciesar^ The Life of Marcus Brutus^ and The 
Life of Marcus Autonius^ as set forth in Sir Thomas North’s 
translation of Plutarch. This work, a[)tly descrilied by War- 
ton as Sh akespe are*8 storehou^ of learned.b^ was 
drat printed in 1 '>79, and reprinUnl in lo9o, 1003. and 1012, 
not to mention S(*veral later e<litions. The translation was 
avowedly maths not directly from the Greek, but from llie 
French version of Jaques Auiyot, Bishop of Auxenv. The 
book is among our richest and freshest litemry momimenls 
of that age ; and. apart fixnn the use made of it by Shake- 
s|K»ai*e, is in itself an invaluable iviiertory of honest, manly, 
idiomatic Klizaln'tlian English. 

No abstract, nor any extracts, of the Plutarehian matter 
can well lie given here. Suffice! it to say, that in most of 
the leading incidents the charming old Greek is minutely 
followed ; though in divers cases those i|icidents are worked 
QU t with ^ su rpnss ing f ertjli|^ o f i nvention and irt. But, 
besides this, in many^ilaces the Plutarehian form and order 
of Uiought, and also the very words of North’s racy and 
delectable old English, arc retained, with such mi embalming 

~ “•y 

be well to add, that on the Kith of Febniary, b.c. 44, tim 
feast of Lupercalia was held, when the crown was offered to 
Caesar by Antony. On tlie 15th of March following, Caesar 
was slain. In November, a.o. 43, Uie Triumvirs, Ootavins, 
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Anton}\ and Lepidus, met on a small Island near Hononia, 
and thei*e made up tlieir Idtxxh* pi*oscription. The over- 
throw of Brutus and Cassius near Philippi UK>k place in the 
Fall of Uie next year. So that the events of the drama 
cover a period of something over two years and a half. 

It has been justly observed that Shake8|>oare shows nuichj 
judgment in the naming of his plays. From this obsc^rva- j 
tion, how'ever. several erities, as (lildon and SehlegeK havei 
excepteii the play in hand, pronouncing the title a mis- 
nomer, on the ground that Brutus, and not Ca*sar, is the 
hereof it. It is indetHl true that Brutus is the Ihto ; never- 
tlieless I must insist u|^on it that the pla\ is rightly named, 
inasmuch as Caesar is not only the subject but also the gov- 
erning |K>wer of it throughout. He is the creutre and spring- 
head of the entire action, triving law and sha|K* to every 
thing that is sai<l and done. This is mnnife.stly true in what 
occurs iK'fore hi.s death ; and it is tnie in a still deei>er semse 
aflerw'ards, since* his genius then lK*conies the Nemesis or 
retributive Providence, presiding over the whole course of 
the drama. 

The characterization of this drama in some of the parts is, 

I confers, not a little |)«*rplexing to me. I flo not feel c|uite 
sure as to the t4*m|H*r of mind in which the Poid t*oneeive<l 
some of the persons, or why lie should have given them Uie 
aspect they wear in tlie play. For instance, (*a*sar is Gur 
from lieing hiiiisi'lf in these s<*f*n<'s ; hantly one of the 
speeches put into his month can U* n*ganle<l as historically 
characteristic ; taken all together, Uiey are little short of a 
downright caric*ature. As here it*presenti>fb he is indeed lit- 
tle better than a gratul, strutting piec^* of puif-paste ; and 
when be speaks, it is ver> much in the style of a glorious^ 
vapourer and braggart, full of lofty airs and mock-tban- 
der ; than which nothing could la* ftirther <Vom the Initfi of 
the man, whose cbanict(*r, even in his faults, was as oompaet 
and solid as adamant, ami al the aiine time as limtier and 
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ductile as the finest gold. Certain critics have seized and 
worked u\>o\\ this, as proving that Sliakesix?arc must have 
been very green in classical study, or else very careless in 
the use of his authorities. To iny thinking it proves neither 
the one nor the other. 

It is true. C’jcsar’s aiiihitiou was indeed gigantic, but none 
too much so. 1 8us|H‘<*t. for the mind it <lwe!t in; for his 
character in all its features was gigantic. And no man ever 
framcil his ainhition more in sympathy with the great forces 
of Nature, or luiilt it u|K)n a ileeix r faindation of political 
wisdom and iusiglit. Now this “ last infirmity of noble 
minds** is the oidy part of him that the play really sets be- 
fore us ; and even this wc do not see as it was, lH*i*ause it is 
here severed from the constitutional pi‘erage of his gifts and 
virtues ; all those transcvmlaiit <pialities which plaml him at 
the summit of Homan intellect and manhood Ix^ing either 
withheld from the scene, or thrown so far into the back- 
ground, that the pro|)er etfeet of them is mainly lost. 

Yet we have* ample pr<K>f that ShakesjK‘iiiv understood 
Caesar thonmghly ; ami that he n*ganled him :is ** the no - 
blest man that ever livt\l in the tide of times.** For exam- 
ple, in Hamlet, lu* makes Horatio, who is one of his calmest 
and most righl-lhinking characters. s|>eak of him as the 
ii^htiest flulius.*’ In Antony and Cleo^ndra, agsiin, the 
heroine is imiile to deserilR* him as ** broad -fronted Caesar.*’ 
And in lung Richard the Third, tlie young Prince utters 
these Hues : 

“ That Julius C«?sar wjn* a fiimoua man ; 

With what hia valour did enrich his wit, 

Hw wit set down to make his valour live: 

Death make.** no conquest of this conqueror.** 

In fact, We necKl not go lH»yond 8hakesi>eare to gather tbat^ 
Julius Cicsar*s was the <leepest, the most versatile, and most 
multitudinous head that ever figured in Uie tH>litieal affairs 
of mankind. 

Indeed, it is clear from tliis play itself that the Poet’s 
course did not proceed at all from iguorauce or misconcep* 
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Uou of the man. For it is i*emarkahle that, though Casaar 
delivers himself so out of character, yet others, both foes 
and friends, deliver him much nearer the truth ; so that, 
while we see almost nothing of him directly, we ncveithe- 
less get. upon the whole, a pretty just raflectiou of him. 
Especially, in the marvellous s|)eeehes of Antony and in 
the later events of the drama, lioth inwani gr eatness 
and his r ight of masteishio over the fully 

vindicated. For. in the play as in the history. C'lesar’s 
blood just hastens aiul c'erneiitH the empire which the con* 
spinit4>rs thought to prevent. They soon find Unit in the 
popular sympathies, ami even in their own dumb renmrses, 
he has ** left liehind |>owers that will work for him.*' He 
proves indeeil far mightier in death than in life : as if his 
spirit we IV lK*<M)me at oiicv the guanlian angel of his cause 
and an avenging angel to his foes. 

And HO it was in fact. For niHhing did so much to set 
the i>eople in love witli royalty. l)oth name and thing, ns the 
reflection thiU th«‘ir lieloyinl Ciesar. the greatest of their 
national henr^H's. th^miwn and ftmsiinimation of iioman 
genius and character, had Ihvu inurdereil for aspiring to it. 
Thus their her<*<litary averHioii to kingship was all stjUlued 
by the remembrance of how ami why their ( ‘a*sar fell ; and 
they who, UTon*. would have plucked out liis heart rather 
than he should wear a crown, would now have plucked out 
their own, to set a crown ii|ion his head. Such is tlie nat- 
ural result when the intensities of admiration ami com- 
passion m(*et together in the human breast. 

From all which it may well lie Uiotight that Cieaar was 
too great for the hero of a drama, since his gn*atneaa, if 
brought forward in Aill nM*astirf». would leave no rtiom for 
any thing else, at least would precUule any proper drami^ 
lig Jamv and eqnt|ioise. It was only as a sort of imderlying 
lioteney or a fhree w^itiidrawn Into Uie Imckgrouml. that his 
presence was comfiatible wiUi tliat harmony and rseipfocity 
of several characters wIiiHi well-ordered draron ra ontoest 
At all events, it is prslty dear that, where he was, eodi 
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figures as Brutus and Cassius could never be very consider- 
able, save as las assassins. They would not have l>een 
heard of in after- times, if they had not * * gtruck t he forem ost 
man of all this world**; in other words, the great sun of 
Rome had to ]>c shorn of his beams, else so ineffectual a fire 
as Brutus ootild nowise catch the eye. 

Be this os it may, I have no doubt that Shakespeare 
knew tlie jwhole height and Compass of Ctesar’s v^t And 
varied capacity. And 1 sometimes regret that he did not 
render him as he evidently saw* him, inasmuch as he alone 
perhaps of all the men who ever wrote could have given 
an lulequate expression of that^c^lossaljmmi. 

1 have sometimes thought that the |x>lic\’ of the drama 
ina}* have l)een to represent Ciesar, not as he was indeed, 
Init as he must have appeareil to tlie conspirators ; to make 
us see him as they saw him ; in onler that they too might 
have fair and equal judgment at our hands. For Caesar 
was litemlly loo great to l)c seen by them, save as children 
often see buglx*ars by moonlight, when their inexperienced 
eyes are moiketl with air. And the |X>et may well have judged 
that the best way to set us right towards them was by identi- 
fying us moi^ or less w*tth them in mental |K>sition, and 
making us share somewhat in their delusion. For there is 
scarce any thing wherein we are so apt to err as in reference 
to the ehanicters of men when time has settled and cleared 
up tlie questions in which they lost their way : we blame 
them for not having seen as we see ; while, in truth, the 
things tliat are so bathed in light to us were full of dark- 
ness to them ; and w e should have understood tliem better, 
had we been in the dark along with them. 

Cfesar indeed was not bewildered by the [lolitical ques- 
tions of his time ; but all tlie rest were, and therefore he 
seemed so to them ; and while their own heads were swim- 
ming they naturally ascribed his seeming bewilderment to a 
dangerous intoxication. As for his marvellous career off 
snceesst they attributed this mainly to his go^ luck ; sucht 
being the common refuge of inferior minds when they would^ 
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escape the sense of their inferiority. Hence, as generally 
hapt)ens with thc jiighe st order of men, his greatness had to 
wait the appix)varofTjitl^^eiits. lie indeed, far bey ond 
any other man ofJUjgjigtiL, ‘‘looked into the see<ls of time*’ ; 
but this was not nor could be known, till time had de- 
veloped those seeds into their fruits. Why, then, may not 
tlie Poet’s idea have l>een, so to order things that the full 
strength of the man should not ap|>ear in the play, as it did 
not in fact, till alter his fall? This view, I am apt to think, 
will both explain and justify the strange disguise — a 
sort of falsetto greatness — under which ('lesur exhibits 
himself. 

Now tlie s<H*ming contradiction Indween Ciesiir as known 
and C»sar as rendere<l by Shakes|H*are is what, more than 
any thing else in the drama, (lerplexes me. But thert* is, 
1 think, a very relined, subtile, and |K*culiar inniy |ierva<ling 
this, more than any other of the Poet’s plays ; not inteiidcMl 
2 IS such, iiidecHl, by the s{)cakers, but a sort of historic irony, 
— the irony of Providence, so to s|H>ak, or. if you pleas^N 
of Fate; much the same as is irnpUcHl in the proverb, “ A 
haughty spirit goes lM?fore a fall.” This irony cro|w out 
in many places. Thus we have C’tesar most blown witli 
arrogance and godding it in the loftiest style when tlie dag- 
gers of the assa.«isins are on the very |>oint of leaping at 
him. So too, all along, we find Brutus most cTonlldeiit in 
tliose very tilings where lie is most at fault, or acrtiiig like 
a man ** most ignorant of what he’s most assured”; as 
when he says that “ Antony c'ati do no more tlian Cossar's 
arm when Caesar’s heail is off.” This, to Iw sure, is not 
meant ironically by him ; but it Is tume<l into irony by the 
fact that Antony soon tears the eausi* of the conspirators 
all to pieces with his tongue. But indeiHl this sort of hon- 
est gtiile runs all through the \Aeve as a |)erfustve and per* 
meating efficacy. A still lieticr instance of it occurs Just 
after the murder, when the chiefs of the conspiracy are 
exulting in tlie transceudant virtue and beneftceoce of llieir 
deed, mod in its future stage celebrity ; and Cassius saySf 
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**So often Hhall the knot of on be caU'd 
The men that gave their country liberty : ** 

and again, a little later, when Brutus says of Antony, I 
know that we shall have him well to frieticl/* Not indeed 
that the men themselves thought any irony in those 8i)eecbe8 ; 
it was natural, no <louht, that they should utter such things 
in all seriousni'ss ; hut what they say is iiiteq)reted into 
irony by the suhsefiuent events. And when such a sliallow 
idealist as Hriiltis is made to overtop and outshine jhe great* 
^t practical genius tlic.woildlj&vi^ aast^ what is it but a re- 
lined and subtile irony at work on a much larger scale, and 
diffusing itself, secretly, it may be, but not the less vitally, 
into the texture? It was not the frog that thought irony, 
when he trie<l to make himself as big as the ox ; but there 
was a pretty decidc<i spice of irony in the mind that con- 
ceived the faille. 

It is to Ih‘ iu>te<l further, that Bnitus unifonnly s|>eaks 
of Ctesar with rcspe<*t, almost indeiKl with admimtion. It 
is his ambition, not his greatness, that Biutus ivsents; tlie 
thought that his own consiH)ueiKH^ is impairtnl by Ciesar’s 
elevation having no iiiHuence with him. With Cassius, on 
the cxintmry, impatience of his 8U[)enority is the ruling 
motive : he is all the while thinking of tlic disparagement 
ho suffers by Caesar's exaltation. 

Till* man 

la now bocomo a gocl ; and Caasios ia 
A wretched creature, and must bend hia body, 

If Cieear careleealy hut nod on him." 

- Why. man, he doth beetride the narrow world 
Like a Coloaaus ; and we petty men 
Walk under hie huge legs ** 

Thus he overflows with mocking comparisons, and finds his 
pastime in flouting at Ciesar as having managed, by a sham 
heroism, to hoodwink the world. 

And yet the Poet makes Ciesur characterise himself very 
much ss Cassius, iu his spleueUc temper, describes hiia 
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Csesar gods it in his talk, as if on |)ur|K>se to approve the 
style in which Cassius mockingly gods him. This, taken 
by itself, would look as if the Poet sided with C'assiiis ; yet 
one can hardly help feeling that he sympathized rather in 
Antony’s great oration. And the seiiuel, as we liave seen, 
justifies Antony’s opinion of C’jcsar. Thus, it seems to 
me, the subsequent course of things has the effect of in- 
verting the mockery of Cassius against Inmself ; ais much 
as to say, You have made fine work with your ridding 
the world of great C’:esar : siiK‘e your daggei-s pri(*kcd the 
gas out of him, you see what a grand humlnig he was I ” 

In sol)er truth, the final issue of the conspiracy, as repix'- 
sented by Shakespeare, is a pretty conclusive argument of 
the blunder, not to say the crime, of its authors. C'lesar, 
dead, tears them and their cause all to pieces. In effect, 
they did but stab him into a mightier life ; so that Brutus 
might well say, as indeed he does at last, 

“0 Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet’ 

Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entraib ” 

Am 1 wrong, then, in regarding the Nemesis which asserts 
itself so sternly in the latter part of the play, its a reflex of 
irony on some of the earlier scenes ? I the rather lake this 
view, inasmuch as it infers the disguise of C’lesar to be an 
instance of the profound guile with which Shakes|Kfai-e 
sometimes plays u|)on Ins characters, humouring their l>ent, 
and then leaving them to the discipline of cvenU.^ 


CmJtbL VAV of the tragedy, but it „ not th. 

whoM bodily presence is weak wI,o«. mind la declining in strength 
and sure-footed energ.v,-the Osar who stands exposed t.. all the a^i- 

’ l! f "1’"“ (’»H»r-Brnto, fought, but Brn- 

'I succeeded only in striking down 

Osars body: he who had been weak now risea as pure spirit stronn and 

the Uaknw o7c^ ' "^'^1 '‘‘"‘P'™*'-’™- The cont^ betWMtt 

n«ght of hi. apintnal presene. in th. iMter hM, i. tmphuiJJi 
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Merivale justly aflllrms Julius Caesar to be t he greate st 
name in his tory.** And I believe the general verdict of 
mankind [)roiK>uiiees him at once tUejjreatest^jbU^^ 
t lie greates t stuU *sm aii of the world. In oratory, also, he 
is acknowledg4*d to have stoo<l second <»iily to Cicero at the 
time ; while. :is an author, he ranks among the l>est and 
highest of our l.atin classi<*s. Therewithal he was a |>er> 
feet gentleman ; and <»f the world’s great military con- 
queroi*H he is probably the only one to whom that title can 
be justly applied. All the sweetness of humanity si^ems 
to have been <*oucentrated in his nativ4‘ temper and dis|)osi- 
tioii. Nor w<M*e his virtU€*s less emimait than his talents 
and genius ; while the immense power to which he attained 
served, apparently. I»ut to give his \irtucs huger seo|)e and 
reiuler them more <*<»iispicuous : so that his rightful scat is 
among the lov 4 ‘lh*sl, the largest-hearted, the most niagnaiii- 
mous of men. 

Julius ( jcsar lo\ed Hoim*. too. at h^ist a-^ well as any of 
his haters did. and loved her a thousand limes more wisely. 
Ibit it was his pe<*uliar lot. perhaps I shoiihl rather say his^ 
special mission, to contend — alone and single-handwi in 
the foi’e-froiil. though, to Ik* sure, with the great Insly of 
the Roman pe<»ple at his back— -with the proudest, the 
|>ow*erfullest, ami the wi<*kc<lest oligarchy that ever atilictecl 
the world. 'I’liis senatorial factiim. small in nnml^er, but 
terrible in malignant a(*tivity. weiv. and h»ng had lieen, 
intent on prostituting all the |K)wers of the Roman State to 
their o>vn base, sellish, sinister ends : with a few individual 
exceptions, they seenusl to eherisli the illustrious traditions 

over emphsKsizeti by Shake?«j)«'Hn* It tho error of BrunK that he failed 
to perceive wherein lay the true (Vvirean power, auil acted with jihort- 
lighted eageinens iincl violence Maik Antony, ever the dead boil y of hi<i 
lord, announces what i*» to ftiUow Over thy wounds now do I prophesy 
Ac. The ghost of CVsar, whu h ap}H*ars on the night befort* the battle of 
Philippi, serves as a kind of visible syubol of the vast posthumous power 
of the Dictator Finally the httio effort of the aristocrat republicans sinks 
to the ground, foiled and crushed hy the force which they hail hoped to 
abolish by one violent blow. — Downrsc. 
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of thoir country only as a license for their atrocious cupid* 
ity and lust. They could not he made to comprehend that 
either the foreign nations whom Uiey conquei-ed or the other 
classes of their own nation had any rights which they were 
bound to respect : practically at least, as tlie thing stood 
to their mind, all other men were created but for the one 
sole purpose that they might Heece them, plunder them, 
prey upon tliem. And they, they it was who were slowly 
murdering the liberties and tlie Constitution of their coun- 
tiy, by their hideous corruption, avarice, protligacy, rapa- 
city, inhumanity. From the very outset of his puldic ca- 
reer, Cfcsar deliberately set liis whole mind and bent all his 
matchless ener gies to the work of reseuiug so much of the 
liberty and Constitution of ohl Home as it was yet |M>ssib|e 
to save from the stanchless greetl, the remorseless tYrannv, 
the monstrous sensuality, which were rendering the Homan 
name an intolerable stench in the nostrils of Heaven and 
Earth. Such a,s they were, ('lesar wrestleil with them 
many a long year, till he finally outwrestled and overthrew 
them, and tliendiy delivered the groaning nations from 
their dreadful misrule. When they could no longer meet 
him in open fight, they found him as wise and merciful In 
peace as he had been lieroic and irresistible in war; so tliat 
no means were left them for putting him down but those 
which they used at last, — smiles concealing daggers, kisses, 
to make way for stabs. 

In the process of his work, (J^^mi ghty man approved him- 
self to be in no sort a philosophic enthusiast or patriotic 
f dreamer. \\ ithj^ clear, h<*a ltliy. |h actical mind, which no 
j ideal or sentimental infatuation ciinld get hold of, he stood 
;face to face with men and things as they were. It was not 
m his line therefore to bid old -'I'iim* run bac*k and fetch 

knew — he would not TTave been 
Julius Caesar if he had not known — that it was Isitli criminal 
and weak to supi>ose that the great wicked Rome of his day 
to be crushed back into the siiiuller and better Rome of 
a bygone age. If he sought to im[)erial!*e the State, and 
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himself at its head, it was because lie knew that Rome, as 
she then was, must have a master, and that himself was the 
fittest man for that office. We can all now mn*, what he 
alone saw' then, that tli<‘ orient social and |>olitical forces of 
the Roman w'orld had long lieeii moving and converging 
irresistibly to that end. He was not t4> be deluded with the 
hope of reversing or |K>stponiiig the issue of such deep^work- 
ing causes. The great danger of the time lay in struggling 
to keep up a republic in show*, when they already had an em- 
pire in fact. Anti ('jcsar*s statesmanship was of that high 
and t^omprelumsive reach which knows better than to out- 
face political necessities with politit'al theories. For it is an 
axiom in government, no less than in scienet», that Nature 
will not be the servant of men w ho are too brain-sick or too 
proud to j)erc(*ivc anti respect her laws. The only mode of 
inducing her ptiwers in work for us is by learning their terms 
and letting them have their own way. There is nothing in 
which this htiltls more true than in respect t>f tliQjs e vast 
monil lyiergics which evolve anti sh:y>e the life of States jnd 
( empires , and which no conscious |)Ow'er of man can arrest, 
l)ecaiise thi*ir w'orking is so deep anti silent as not to be 
known, till the results are fully pre[>arMl. Here, indeed* 
man’s lH»8t strength is a confession of his im|H>tence. Great 
Cavsar nntlersttiotl this matter thonmghly in reference to 
the political state of his time ; ami liis ambition, if that be 
the right name for it, was but the instinet of supreme 
lidm iuistrative faculU' for atlministrative inodes and powers 
answ'eriilile^Tcrtlie exigeiu‘v. fiuT- 

secing of jiolitieal reft)rmers , he was also, his enemies 
themselves being jutlgcs, the most gentle and benignant of 
civil rulers. Great faults he had indeed, measured by our 
standard ; but his worst vict's were, in all rational and 
human aeeount, pi’cferable to the liest pubiir^ virtues of his 
stabbers. 

As the foi'cgoing view of Caesar and his assassins does 
not tally at all points with the one oomnumly held, and as 
it may ap|)ear to some rather paratloxical, I subjoin the 
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judgments of two learned and judicious authors, to show 
that I am not altogether singular. 'I'lie firat is fVoin Mer- 
ivale’s Bistoiy of the lionuins tauter the Empire : 

/ “While other illustrious mow \wx\o hoow reputed gi-eat for their 
"excellence in some uiio department of human genius, it \>aa de- 
clared by the concurrent voice of antiquity, that Ciesar was excel* 
lent in all. He had genius, undei\standing, ineniorv, taste, ivflectioii, 
industry, and exactness. ‘ He w as great,' rejx*ats a Jii(j<lern \\ riler, 
‘in everything he undertook; a> a cajdain, a .statesman, a law- 
giver, a jurist, au orator, a j>oet. an hi.storian, a graininariaii, a 
mathematician, and au architect.* The >ecret ol his iiianifold 
excellence was discovered by Pliny in the un[)aralleled 4*nergy of 
his intellectual po^^cr^, ^^hich he coultl devote wititout distraction 
to several objects at once, or rush at any monnuit from one (kvu- 
pation to another with the abruptne.ss and rapidity of lightning. 
Ca?.sar could be writing and reatliug, dictating and listening, all 
at the same time; he was wont to occupy four anianu(*nse.H at 
once; and had lK*en known, on occa.sions, to employ as matiy as 
.seven together. And, jus if to coinpleU* the picture of the mast 
perfect specimen of human ability, \Ne are a.ssured that in all tin? 
exercises of the camp his vigour and .skill were not le.ss conspioti- 
ou.s. He fought at the ino.st pf‘rilou.s moments in the ranks of 
the soldiers; he could manage his charger without (he u.st* of 
reins; and he .saved his life at Alexandria by his juMre.ss in the 
art of .swimming.” 

The following is from a recent history of Home by Dr. 
Leonard Schmitz, of Edinburgh : 

/ “The death of Ca'.sar was an irreparahle los^,, not only to the 
Roman people, but to the whole civilized work! ; for the Kc*pubHo 
was utterly mined, and no earthly |K>wer could n*store it. Ctcaar'il 
death involved the State in fre.sh strugglcM and civil war« for 
many a year, until in the eml it fell again ( and this was the hmi 
that, under the circum.stances, could have haiqxuierl to it) under 
the supremacy of Augu.stu.s, who had indlher the talent, nor tlie 
will, nor the power, to carry ^»ut all the iKuieftcial plans which hu 9 
great-uncle had fonned. It has tnily .said, that the nmitier 
of Cajsar was the most sensidess a<‘t the Rotnana ever committed* 
Had it l)een possible at all to restore the Republic, it would un- 
avoidably have fallen into the hands of a moat profligate aiiatoo 
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racy, who would have sought nothing but their own aggrandize- 
ment ; would have demoralized the people still more ; and would 
have established their own greatness upon the ruins of their coun- 
try. It is only necessary’ to recollect the latter years of the Repub- 
lic, the depravity and corruption of the ruling clas.sc>s. the scenes 
of violence ainl hloixislied which constantly occurred in the streets 
of Rome, to render it evident to every one that jieace and security 
could not Is? resUjred, except by the strong hand of a sovereign ; 
and the Roman worhl would have lieen fortunate indeed, if it had 
submitted to the mild and l)enelicent sway of Caesar.’* 

(’oleridge has a shrewd doubt as to what .‘H)rt of a char* 
acter the l*<H*t meant his Brutus to Ih.». For, in his think* 
ing aloud just afUn* the breaking of the conspiracy to him, 
Bnitus avowt‘dly grounds his purtK>se, not on any thing 
Ciesar has done, nor ou what he is, but simply on what he 
may beanm* when crowucn]. He ‘‘knows no |)ersonal cause 
to spurn at him*’ ; nor has he known when his affections 
sway’d more than his reason*’ ; but “ he would he crown’d : 
how that might change his nature, there’s Uie question ” ; 
and, 

*‘<nnce tin* quarrol 

Will bear no colour for tlio thing he is. 

Fashion it thus, — that what he is, augmented, 

Would lun to these and the>«‘ extremities; 

And therefon* think him as a serj>ent’« egg. 

And kill him in the diell 

So then, Brutus heads a plot to assassinate the man who, 
besides being clothed with the sanctions of law as the 
highest representative of the State, has l>een his |)er8onal 
friend and l>euefactor ; all this, too, not on any ground of 
fact, but on an lussumetl probability that tlie crown will 
prove a sacrament of evil, and transform him into quite 
another man. A strange piece of casuistry indeed! but 
nowise* unsnited to ttie spirit of a man wlio was to commit 
thp gravest of crimes, |)urely from a misplaced virtue. 

Ami yet the character of Brutus is full of beauty and 
sweetness, lii all the relations of life be is upright geiitlet 
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and pure ; of a sensitiveness and delicacy of principle that 
cannot bosom the slightest stain ; his mind enriched and 
fortified with the best extractions of philosophy ; a man 
adorned ^ith all the virtues which, in public and private, 
at home and in the circle of friends, win res{)ect and charm 
heart. 

Being such a man, of course he could only do what he 
did under some sort of delusion. And so indeed it is. 
Yet this very delusion serves, apparently, to (uinf>ble and 
beautify him, as it takes him and works u|H>n him Dirough 
his virtues. At heart he is a real patriot, every inch of 
him. But his patriotism, besides being somewhat hide- 
bound with patrieian pride, is of the speculative kind, and 
dwells, where his whole character has been chiefly formed, 
in a world of poetical and philosophic ideals. He is an 
enthusiastic student of books. Plato is his favourite 
teacher ; and he has studiously framed his life and tuned 
his thoughts to the grand and pure conceptions won from 
that all but divine source : Plato’s genius walks with him in 
the Senate, sits with him at the fireside, goes witli him to 
the wars, and still hovers about his tent. 


His great fault, then, lies in supposing it his duty to be 
meddling with things that he does not undersUind.* Con- 
scious of high thoughts and just desires, hut with no gift 
of practical insight, he is ill fitted to - grind among the iron 
facts of life.” In truth, he dot‘S not really see where he is ; 
the actual circumstances and tendencies amidst which he 
fives are as a book written in a language he cannot i*eiid. 
The characters of those who act with him are too far below 
the region of his principles and habitual thinkings for him to 
take the true cast of them. IIi„,self incapable of such mo- 
tives as govern them, lie just projec^ts and suspends his ideals 
m them, and then inisreckous u|>on them as realizing the 

also, he clings Uj the idea of the 

.n.l gtaflg, Jriu, ths Ugk J. 
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her chcrishfiiie. But, In the long reign of tearing 
faction and civil butcher^', that which he worships has been 
substantially changed, the reality lost. Caesar, already 
clothe<l with the title and the iK)wer of Iinperatoa for life, 
would change the form so as to agi*ee with the substance, 
the name so as to (It the thing. But Brutus is so tilled with 
the idea of that which has thus passed away never to return, 
that he thinks to save or recover the whole l»\ preventing 
such formal and nominal change. 

And so his whole course is that of one acting on his own 
ideas, not on the facts that are before and around him. 
Indeed he does not them ; he merely dreams his own 
meaning into them. He is swifl to do that by which he 
thinks his country omjfU to be h*'n€jite(l. As the killing of 
Caesar stands in his purpose, he and his associates are to l)e 

sacrificers, not butchers.’* But, in order to any such effect 
as he hoix‘S for, his countrymen generally must reganl the 
act in the same light as he intends it. That they will do 
this, is the very thing which he has infiui no reason to con* 
elude ; nothwithstiinding, Iwcausc it is so in bin ideo, there- 
fore he trusts that the conspirators will •• lx callcsl purgers, 
not murderers.” Meanwhile the plain truth is, that, if his 
countrymen ha<l been capable of n»ganling the deed as a 
sacrifice, they wouhl not have made nor |H'rmitted any occa- 
sion for it. It is certain that unlc'^s so construwl the act 
must prove fruitful of evil : all Rome is full of things prov- 
ing that it cannot Ih^ so construed ; but this is what Brutus 
baa no eye to sco. 

So too, in his oration “ to show the recwfui of our Ciesaris 
death,** he s|H>akH, in calm and dispassionate manner, just 
those tilings which he thinks ought to set the jH'ople right, 
and himself right in their eyes ; forgetting all the while that 
the dec*d cannot fail to make the t>cople mad, and that 
ular madness is not a thing to lx reasoncMl with. And for 
the same cause he insists on sparing Antony, and on ixnnit- 
Ung him to s(>eak in Ciesnr’s ftineral. To do otherwise 
would 1)6 unjust, and so would overtlirow the whole nature 
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of the enterprise as it lives in his mind. And, because in 
his idea it ought so to be, he trusU that Antony will make 
Csesar’s death the occasion of strengUiening those who killeil 
him ; noh perceiving the strong likelihooii, which soon passes 
into a fact, than in cutting ofl* Cflesar they have taken away 
the only check on Antony’s ambition. He ought to have 
foreseen that Antony, instead of being drawn to tlieir side, 
would rather make love to Caesar’s place at their expense. 

Thus the course of Brutus serves no end but to set on foot 
another civil war, which naturally hastens aiul assures the 
very thing he sought to prevent. He confides in the goo<l- 
ness of his cause, not considering that, the l^etter the cause, 
the worse its chance with bad men. He thinks it safe to 
trust others, because he knows they can safels tmst him ; 
the singleness of his own eye causing him to believe that 
others will see as he sees, the purity of his own heart, that 
others will feel as he feels. 

y Here then we have a strong instance of a vctv g<x)d man 
doing a very bad thing; and, withal, of a wise man acting 
most unwisely, because his wisdom knew not its plaw ; a 
right-noble, just, heroic spirit bearing directly athwart the 
virtues he worships. On the w'hole, it is not woiulerful tliat 
Brutus should have exclaimed, as he is said to have done, 
that he had worshipped Virtue, and found her at last but a 
shade. So worshipped, she may well prove a shade indeed ! 
Admiration of the man’s eluiracter, reprol>ation of his |>ro- 
ceedings, — which of these is the stronger with us? And 
there is, I think, much the same irony in the n^pivsentation 
of Brutus as in that of C'.'esar ; only the onler of it is here 
reversed. As if one should say, O yes, yes ! in the prac- 
tical afiTairs of mankind your charming wisdom of the closet 
will doubtless put to shame the workings of tnei*e practical 
insight and sagacity’.” 

Shakespeare’s exacUmss in the minutest details of char* 
acter is well shown in the speech already referred to ; 
which is the utterance of a man philosophizing most un- 
philosophically ; as if the Acuulemy should lictake itself to 
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the stump, and this too without any sense of the inoongni- 
ity. Plutarch has a short passage which ser\^ed as a hint, 
not indeed for tlie matter, but for the style of that speech. 

They do note,*’ says he, that in some of his epistles he 
counterfeited that brief compendious manner of the Lace- 
(liemonians. As, wlicn the war was begun, he wrote to 
the Pergamenians in this sort : ^ I understand you have 
given DolalMjlIa money : if you have done it willingly, you 
confess you have offended me : if against your wills, show 
it by giving me willingly.* This was Brutus’s manner of 
letters, which were honoured for their briefness.’* The 
speech in question is far enough indeed from being a model 
of style either for oratory or any thing else ; but it is 6nely 
characteristic ; while its studied primness and epigrammatic 
finish contrast most unfavorably with the frank-hearted yet 
artful eloquence of Antony. 

And what a rare significance attaches to the brief scene 
of Brutus and his drowsy l>oy Lucius in camp a little be- 
fore the catastrophe ! There, in the dee[) of the night, long 
afU*r all the rt^st have lost theiiibelves in sleep, and when 
the anxieties of the issue are crowiling u|)oii liiiu, — then* 
we have the earnest, thouglitfiil Brutus hungering intensely 
for tlie repasts of treasured thought : 

'* Look. Luciu^i. here’s the book I sought for so ; 

I j»ut \i in the pocket of my gown.” 

What the man is, and where he ought to l>c, is all signified 
in tlies4> two lines. And do we not taste a dash of benig- 
nant irony in the implied repugnance lietwecn the spirit of 
the man and the stuff of his present undertaking? 
id9a.^or a -bookworm riding the wh irlwind of war ! The 
thing is most like Brutus ; but how out of his element, how 
unsphered from his right place, it shows him ! There is a 
touch of drollery in the contrast, which the richest steeping 
of poetry does not disguise. I fancy the Poet to have been 
in a bland intellectual smile, as he wrote that atrmin of 
loving eamestneas in which the matter is delivered. Aitf 
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the irony is all the more delectable for being so remote and 
unpi*ODOUDced ; like one of those choice arrangements in 
the background of a painting, whicli, without attracting 
conscious notice, give a zest and relish to what stands in 
front. The scene, whether for chairm of sentiment or fe- 
licity o( cotu^eptionj. is pne o^^^^ in Shakespeare. 

Here too he had a hint from Autarch: ‘‘Whilst Brutus 
was in the war, and his head over-busily occupied, having 
slumbered a little after supper, he sptuil the rest of the 
night in dispatching his weightiest causes ; and, if he had 
any leisure left, he would read some lyook till the thin! 
watch of the night.” I must add a part of what Brutus 
says when Lucius falls asleep in the midst of his song : 

“ This is a sleepy tune. — O murderous slumber ’ 

Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 

That plays thee music’ — Gentle knave, good night; 

I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee 
If thou dost nod, thou breakVt thy instrument , 

1 11 take it from thee . and, good boy, good night. — 

Let me see, let me see* is not the leaf turn’d down. 

Where I left reading^ Here it is, I think.’* 

It is but right to add that, in the war between Pompey 
and Caesar, Brutus, after much vacillation, sided with the 
former ; and, when Pompey’s cause was wrecked at Phar- 
salia, he was one of the first to throw himself on CiesaPs 
clemency ; who thcreuixm took him to his bosom ; thus be- 
having with that mixture of far-sightedness and kind-heart- 
edness which is rightly called magnanimity ; and as thinking 
it nobler to charm the hostilitv out of his enemies than to 
make tliem feel his power. These facts, to he sure, are 
not brought forward in the play, hut the sense of them is ; 
and Uiis too in a way that tells powerfully against the course 
of Brutus. 

Such, to my apprehension, is the Brutus of Shakespeare. 
But Uie Brutus of history was neitlier so iinmaciilate io 
purpose nor so amiable in temper as the Poet’s delineation 
may lead us to suppose. Merivole has the tolluwing in 
reference to him# 
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** He was the son of a father of the same name, who had been 
a prominent supporter of the Marian party, and finally lost his 
life by rashly joining in the enterprise of Lepidus. His mother 
Servilia was half-sister to MarciLs Cato, and appears to have been 
a woman of strong character and more than usual attainments. 
He was Iwn only fifteen years later than Ctesar himself. But 
Cassar*s intimacy with Servilia ^as, it may be presumed, a prin- 
cipal cause of the marked favour with which he distinguished her 
offspring. 

** The elder Brutus Indiig cut off prematurely, when his son was 
only eight years of age, the care of his education passed into the 
hands of his uncle Cato; and the youth became early initiated 
in the maxims of the Stoic philosophy, and learned to regard his 
preceptor, whose daughter Portia he married, as the purest model 
of practical and abstract virtue. But, together w ith many honour- 
able and noble sentiments, he imbilied also from him that morose 
strictness in the exaction as well as the discharge of legal obliga- 
tions which, while it is often mistaken for a guaranty of probity, 
is not incompatible with actual laxity of principle. 

“ Accordingly, we find that while, on the one hand, he refrained 
as a provincial officer from extorting by fraud or violence the ob- 
jects of his cupidi^, he was, on the other, not the less unscru- 
pulous in demanding exorbitant interest for loans advanced to 
the natives, and enforcing |>ayment with rigid pertinacity. He 
allowed his agent to urge the most questionable inter|>retations 
of the law, and to enforce a rate of interest ls\vond what Cicero 
considered either legal or equitable. The bitter inflections which 
Cicero makes upon the conduct of Brutus mark the .strong con- 
trast Wtweeii the trie<l and practical friend of virtue and the 
pedantic aspirant to philosophic iviiow n.*' 

The clmractcre of Bnitiw and Cassius are very nicely 
discriminated, scaix^c a woixl railing from cither but what 
Slacks of the man. Cassius is much the lietter conspir- 
ator, but much the worse man ; and the l)etter in that 
because the worse in this. For Brutus engages in the con- 
spiracy on grounds of atotlUCt. an^ ideaJ_ ; while 
Cassius holds it both a wrong ainl a blunder to go about 
such a thing without making success his first care. This,, 
acoordiugly^ is what be works for, being reckless of all 
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Other coDsiderations in bis choice and use of means. Withal 
he is more impulsive and quick than Brutus, because less 
under the self-discipliuej>f moral prineiplq. Ilis motives, 
too, are of a much more mixed and various quality, be- 
cause his habits of thinking and acting have grown by the 
measures of experience ; he studies to luiderstaiul men as 
they ai’e ; Brutus, as he thinks they ought to be. Hence, 
in evei’y case where Brutus crosses him, Brutus is wrong, 
and he is right, — right, that is, if success be their aim. 
Cassius judges, and rightly, I think, that the end should 
give law to the means: and that "‘the honourable men 
whose daggers have stabbM C’jesar*’ should not be ham- 
pered with conscientious scruples. 

Still Brutus overawes him by his moral energy and ele- 
vation of character, and by the open-faced rectitude aiid 
purity of his principles, Brutus has no thoughts or aiinsj 
that he is afraid or ashamed to avow ; Cassius has many' 
j which he would fain hide even from himself. And he 
catches a sort of inspiration and is raised above himself by 
^contact with Brutus. And Cassius, moreover, acts very 
much from personal hatred of Caesar, as remembering how, 
not long before, he and Brutus had stood for the chief 
Praetorship of the city, and Brutus through Ciesar’s favour 
had got the election. And so the Poet read in Plutarch 
that “ Cassius being a choleric man, and hating Caesar 
privately more than he did the tyranny openly, iiicenscnl 
Bmtus against him.” The effect of this is fliielv worked 
out by the Poet in the man’s affected scorn of C«sar, and 
in the scoffing humour in which he loves to speak of him. 
For such is the natural language of a masked revenge. 

The tone of Cassius is further indicated, and wit h eaiqiii- 
sitejT^ in his solilocpiy where, aOer. tempering Brutus to 
his purpose, and finding how Ins honourable metal may 
be wrought,” he gently slurs him for being practicable to 
flatteries, and then proceeds to niminate tlic scheme for 
working upon his vanity, and thereby drawing him into 
the conspiracy; thus spilling the significant fact, that Us 
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own honour does not stick to practise the arts by which he 
thinks it is a shame to be seduced. 

It is a notewoitliy point also^ that Cassius is too practical 
and too much of a |)olitician to see any ghosts. Acting on 
far lower principles than his leader, and such as iliat leader 
would spura as both wicked and base, he therefore does no 
violence to his heart in screwing it to the work he takes in 
hand : his heart is even more at home in the work than his 
bead : whereas Brutus, from the wrenching his heart has 
suffered, keeps reverting to the moral complexion of his 
first step. The remembrance of this is a thoim in his side ; 
while Ca.s8ius has no sensibilities of nature for such com- 
punctions to stick ui)on. Biiitus is never thoroughly him- 
self after the iissassination : that his heart is ill at ease, is 
shown in a certain dogged tenacity of honour and over- 
straining of rectitude, as if he were struggling to make 
atonement witli his conscience. The stab he gave Caraar 
planted in his own upright and gentle nature a germ of 
remorse, which, gathering strength from every subsequent 
adversity, came to emlKKly itself in imaginary sights and 
sounds ; the Si)irit of Justice, made an ill angel to him by 
his own sense of wrong, liovering in tlie background of his 
after-life, and haunting his solitary moments in the 8ha|>e 
of Caesar’s ghost. And so it is well done, that be is made 
to see the ** inonstroiis a|iparitioii just after his heart has 
been pierced through with many sorrows at hearing of 
Portia’s shocking deatli. 

The delineation of Portia Is completed in a flew brief 
^nce^ seenTtHiF poftfaii lever after 
an^oH and dear acquaintance of the reader’s inner manJ 
Like some women I have known, Portia has strength enough 
to do and suffer for others, but very little for herself. As 
the daughter of Cato and the wife of Brutus, she has set in 
her eye a pattern of how she ought to think and act, being 

so fathePd and so husbanded *’ ; but still her head floats 
meigetl over the ears in her heart; and it is only wiien 
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affection speaks that her spirit is Iiushed into the listening 
which she would fain yield only to the speech of reason. 
She has a clear idea of the stoical calmness and fortitude 
which appear so noble and so grai'eful in her Brutus ; it 
all lies faithfully reproduced in her mind ; slie knows well 
how to honour and admire it ; yet she cannot work it into 
the texture of her character ; she can talk it like a book, 
but she tides in vain to live it. 

Plutarch gives one most touching incident respecting her 
which the Poet did not use, though he transfused the sense 
of it into his work. It occurred some time after Civsar’s 
death, and when the civil war was gi'owing to a head : 
“ Brutus, seeing the state of Rome would be utterly over- 
thrown, went to the city of Elea standing by the sea. There 
Portia, being ready to depart from her husband aiul return 
to Rome, did what she could to dissembl(» the sorrow she 
felt. But a certain painting bewrayed her in the end. The 
device was taken out of the Greek stories, how Andromache 
accompanied her husband Hector when he went out of I'l-oy 
to the wars, and how Hector delivered her his little son, 
and how her eyes were never off him. Portia, seeing this 
picture, and likening herself to be in the same ca.se, fell 
a-weepiug ; and, coming thither oftentimes in a day to sec 
it, she wept still.” The force of this incident is indeed all 
reproduced in the Portia of the [ilay ; we have its full effect 
in the matter about her self-inflicted w'ound a.s compared 
with her subsequent demeanour ; still I cannot help wishing 
the Poet had made use of the incident itself. 

Portia gives herself that gash without flinching, and 
bears it without a murmur, as an exercise and proof of 
manly fortitude ; and she translates her pains into smiles, 
all to comfort and support her husband. So long as this 
pui-pose lends her strength, she is fully equal to her 
thought, because here her heart keeps Uiucli perfectly with 
her head. But, this motive gone, the weakness, if it lie not 
rather the strength, of her woman^s nature rushes full upon 
her; her feelings rise into an uncontrollable flutter, and 
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run out at every joint and motion of her body ; and nothing 
can arrest the inward mutiny till affection again whisi^ers 
her into composure, lest she spill something that may hurt 
or endanger her Brutus. O noble Portia I Well might the 
poet Campbell say, “ For the picture of that wedded pair, 
at once august and tender, human nature and the dignity 
' of conjugal faith are indebted.*’ 

A rounded analysis of Antony belongs to a later period, 
when his native aptitudes for vice were wanned into full 
development by the charms of the great Egyptian sorceress ; 
and only a few of his points as set forth in this play call 
for present notice. Ilis unresened adulation of Caesar, 
and reckless purveying to C'a*sar*s dangerous weakness in 
craving to be called a king when he already had far more 
than kingly |K>wer, and while the obvious part of a friend 
was to warn him tvotn it and help him against it, — this is 
wisely retained by the PtK‘t as one of Antony’s character- 
istic traits. Then too we have apt indications here and 
there of his proneuess to those vicious levities and debasing 
luxuries which afterwanls rii>encd into such a gigantic 
profligacy. He has not yet attained to that rank and full- 
blown combination of cruelty, p<‘rlidy, and voluptuousness, 
which the world assixMates witli his name, but he is plainly 
on the way to it. Ilis profound and wily dissimulation, 
while knitting up the hollow truce with the assassins on Uie 
very spot where ** great Cresar fcll|* * i s m anaged with 
admirable skill ; his deep spasms of grief being worked out 
in justltS^ right way to quench their suspicions, and make 
them run into the toils wlien he calls on them to render 
him their bloody hands. Nor have Uiey any right to com- 
plain, for he is but paying them in tlieir own coin ; and we 
think none the worse of him, tliat he fairly outdoes them at 
their own practice. 

But Antony*s worst parts as here delivered are his exult- 
ant treachery in pro|x>sing to use his colleague Lepidus as 
at once the pack-horse and the scape-goat of the Trinmid- 
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rate, and his remoi’seless savagery in aiTanging for the 
slaughter of all that was most illustrious in Horne, bartering 
away his own uuele, to glut his revenge with the blood ot 
Cicero ; though even here his revenge was less hideous than 
the cold-blooded policy of young Oi^Uivius. Yet Antony 
has in the play, as he had in fac t, some right-noble stipaks 
in him ; for his character was a very mixed one* ; and there 
was to the last a fierce war of good and e\ il within him. 
[Especially he had an eye to see, a heart to feel, and a soul 
to honour the su[)erb stinicture of manhood whieh Home 
possessed in Julius Caesar, who stocnl to him iiuh'ed as a 
kind of superior nature, to raise liim above liiinscdf. He 
'‘‘fear’d Cmsar, honour’d him, and lovc*d him”; and this 
J religious gravitation towards him was honourable to them 
} both. Antony’s usual stxleof oratory is said to have been 
rather of the bloated and gassy sort; yet, with the mur- 
dered Caesar for his theme, he was for once inspired and 
kindled to a rapture of the truest, nedJest, most over- 
whelming elocpience ; his actual perfovmanc^e being hardly 
exaggerated by the oration Shakespeare puts in his mouth. 
Nor must I omit the grateful remembrawci* at hist of his 
obligations to Brutus for having saved him from the dag- 
gers of the conspirators. 

That many-headed, but withal big-souled eivature, the 
multitude, is charrningl}’ characterized in these scenes. It 
is true, they are rather easily swayed hither and thitlier by 
the contagion of sympathy and of persuasive sjKK?ch ; 3*et 
their feelings are in the main right, and even their judgment 
in the long run is better than that of the* p.ampered Roman 
aristocracy’, inasmuch as it procieeds more from the instincTta 
of manhood. Shakes|>eare evidently loved to play with Uio 
natural, unsophisticated, though somewhat childish heart of 
the people; but his playing is^always genial and human- 
witli a certain angelic humour in it that seldom fallii 
to warm us towards the subject. On the whole, ho under- 
stood the i>cople well, and they' have well repaid him iti u n - 
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derstanding him better, I suspect, than the critics have done. 
The cobbler’s droll humour, at the opening of this play, fol- 
lowed as it is by q ^strain of the loftie st poetry , is aptly noted 
by Campbell as showing that the Poet, ‘‘even in dealtog 
. with elassical subjects, laughed at the classic fear of putting 
the ludicrous and sublime into juxta)x>8ition.” 

As a whole, this play is several degrees inferior to Corio- 
lanns. Admirable as is the characterizatioiK regarded indi- 
vidually, stilK in res|Kfet of dramatic com|x^sition, the play 
does not, to my mind, st and among the Poet’s master piece s. 
but i t^bQilftd^ in |>articular scejytes a^ passages fraught with 
the highest virtue of.his^genilis. Among these may be spe- 
cially mentioned the second scene of the first Act. where 
C’assius lays the i‘gg of the conspiracy in Brutus’s mind, 
warmed with such a wrappage of instigation as to assure 
its being quickly hatched. Also, the first scene of the sec- 
ond Act, unfolding the birth of the conspiracy, and winding 
up with the interview, so chained with domestic glor y, of 
Bxiftusjftud^Pqi^a. The oration of Antony in Caesar’s 
ftineral is such an iutcrfusiou of art and passion as realizes 
^he^jrerj jgerfi‘ction Adapted at once to the 

comprehension of the lowest mind and to the delectation of 
the highest, and runuing its pathos into the very quick of 
them that bear it, it tells with terrible effect on the people ; 
and when it is done we feel that Caesar’s bleeding wounds 
are mightier than ever his genius aud fortune were. The 
quarrel of Brutus aud Cassius is deserveilly celebnited. Dr. 

> Johnson thought it, “ somewhat cold aud uuaffecting.” 
Coleridge thought otherwise. “ j ^kno w,” says he, “jnp 
part of Shakespeare that more impresses on me the belief 
of his genius being superhuman than tliis scene.” I am 
content to err >vith Coleridge here, if it be an error. But 
there is nothing in the play that seems to me more divinely 
touched thaji the brief scene, already noticed, of Brutus and 
his ^y Lucius. And what a dear little fellow Lucius is I 
so gentle, so dutiftil, so loving, so tboughtftil and caiefnl 
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for his m&ster ; End yet himself no more conscious ot his 
virtue than a flower of its fragrance. His falling asleep in 
the midst of his song, and his exclaiming on being aroused, 
“ The strings, my lord, are false,” are so good that 1 can- 
not speak of them. 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK 

“The Revenge of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, as it 
was lately acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s Servants,” was 
registered at the Stationers’ on the 26th of July, 1602, This 
entry undoubtedl}' refers to Shakespeare’s tragedy, and is 
the fli*st we hear of it. The tragedy was printed in 1603. 
It was printed again in 1604 ; and in the title-page of that 
issue we have the words, “enlarged to almost as much 
again as it was.” This latter edition was reprinted in 
1605, and again in 1611 ; besides an undated quarto, which 
is commonly referred to 1607, as it was entered at the Sta- 
tioners’ in the Fall of that year. These are all the issues 
known to have been made before the play reappeared in the 
folio of 1623. The quartos, all but the fii*st, have a number 
of highly im|)ortant passages that are not iii the folio ; while, 
on the other hand, the folio has a f(?w , h*ss im|)ortant, that 
are wanting in the quartos. 

It is generally agreed that the first issue was piratical. It 
gives the play but about half as long as the later quartos, 
and carries in its face abundant evidence of having been 
greatly marred and disfigured in the making-up. Dyce 
says, “ It seems certain that in the quarto of 1603 we have 
Shakespeare’s first conception of the play, thougli with a 
text mangled and cornipted throughout, and [x^rlmps formed 
on the notes of some short-hand writer, wdio had iin|>erfectly 
taken it down during representation.” Nevertheless it Is 
evident that the play was very different then from what it 
afterwards became. Polonius is there called Corambia, and 
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bis man Re 3 'naldo is called Montano. Divers scenes and 
passages, some of them such as a reporter would be least 
likel}- to omit, are wanting altogether. The Queen is repre- 
sented as concerting and actively co-operating with Hamlet 
against the King’s life ; and she has an interview of oon- 
sidornble length with Horatio, who informs her of Hamlet’s 
escape from the ship bound for England, and of his safe 
return to Dc^nmark ; of which serene the later issues have no 
traces whatever. All this fully ascertains the pla}" to have 
undergone a thorough recasting from what it was when the 
copy of 1G03 was taken. 

A good deal of question has been made as to the time 
when the tragedy was first written. It is all but certain 
that the subject was done into a play some years before 
Shakespeare took it in hatuU as we have notices to that 
eifect reaching as far back us 1580. That play, however, 
is lost ; and our notices of it give no clue to the authorship. 
On the other hand, there ap|)eai*s no g<xxl reason for believ- 
ing that any form of Shakesi>eare’s Hamlet was in being 
long before wc hear of it as entered at the Stationers’, in 
1002. 

Whether, or how far, Shakespeare may have borrowed 
his materials from an^' pre-existing play on the subject, 
wc have no means of knowing. The traged}* was partly* 
founded on a work by Saxo Grammaticus, a Danish histo- 
rian, written as early as 1204, but not printed till 1514. 
The incidents, as related by him, were borrowed by Belle- 
forest, Unoiigh whose French version, probably, the tale 
found its way to the English sUige. It was called The 
Hlntory of llamblet. As there told, the story is, l>oth in 
matter and style, uncoutli and barbarous in the last degree ; 
a savage, shocking tale of lust and murder, unredeemed by 
a single touch of art or fancy in the narrator. The scene 
of the incidents is laid In^fore the introduction of Christian- 
ity into Denmark, and when the Danish power held sway 
in England : Anther than this the time is not specified. A 
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close sketch of such parts of the tale as were specially 
drawn upon for the play is all 1 have room for. 

Roderick, King of Denmark, divided his kingdom into 
provinces, and placed governors in them. Among these 
were two warlike brothers, Horvendile and Kengon. The 
greatest honour that men of noble birth could at that time 
win was by piracy, wherein Horvendile surpassed all others. 
Cohere, King of Norway, wiis so moved by his fame that 
he challenged him to fight, body to boily ; and the challenge 
was accepted, the victor to have all the riches that were in 
the other’s ship. Cohere was slain ; and Horvendile re- 
turned home with much treasure, most of which he sent to 
King Roderick, who thereupon gave him his daughter Geruth 
in marriage. Of this marriage sprang Hamblet, the hero 
of the tale. 

Fengon became so envious of his brother, that he resolved 
to kih him. Before doing this, he corrupted his wife, whom 
he afterwards married. Young Hamblet, thinking he was 
likely to fare no better than his father, went to feigning 
himself mad. One of Fengon’s friends suspected his mad- 
ness to be feigned, and counselled Fengon to use some 
crafty means for discovering his purpose. I'he plot being 
all laid, the counsellor went into the Queen’s chamber, and 
hid behind the hangings. 8oon after, the C^ueen and the 
Prince came in ; but the latter, suspecting some treachery, 
kept up his counterfeit of madness, and went to beating 
with his arms u|)on the hangings. Feeling something stir 
under them, he cried, ‘‘A rat, a rati” and thrust his 
sword into them ; which done, he pulled the man out half 
dead, and made an end of him. He then has a long inter- 
view with his mother, which ends in a pledge of mutual 
confidence between them. She engages to keep his secret 
faithfully, and to aid him in his purpose of revenge ; 
swearing that she had often prevented his death, and that 
she had never consented to the murder of his father. 

Fengon’s next device was to send the Prince to England, 
with secret letters to have him there put to death. Two of 
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his Ministers being sent along with him, the Prince, again 
suspecting mischief, when they were at sea read their com- 
mission while they were asleep, and substituted one requir- 
ing the bearers to be hanged. All this and much more 
being done, he returned to Denmark, and there executed 
his revenge in a manner horrid enough. 

There is, besides, an episodical passage in the tale, from 
which the Poet probably took some hints, esj)ecially in the 
hero’s melancholy mood, and his apprehension that the 
spirit he has seen may be the Devil.” 1 condense a |)ortion 
of it: “In those days the northern parts of the world, 
living then under Satan’s laws, were full of eiu^hantem, so 
that there was not any young gentleman that knew not 
something therein. And so Hamblet had been instructed 
in that devilish art whereby the wicked spirit abuseth man- 
kind. It touchetli not the matter hei*ein to discover the 
parts of divination in man, and whether this Prince, by 
reason of his over-great melancholy, had received those 
impressions, divining that which never any had before* 
declared.” The “impressions” here 8{K)ken of refer to 
the means whereby Hamblet found out the secret of his 
father 8 muixler. 

It is hardly needful to add that Shakespeare makes the 
persons Christians, clothing them with the sentiments and 
manners of a much Inter period than they have in the tale ; 
thougli he still places the scene at a time when England 
paid some sort of homage to the Danish cwwn ; which was 
before the Norman ('on(|ue8t. Therewithal the Poet uses 
very great freedom in regaid to time ; transferring to Den- 
mark, in fact, the social and intellectual England of his 
own day. 

We have seen that the Hamlet of 1604 was greatly en- 
larged. The enlargement, however, is mainly in the con- 
templative and imaginative parts, little lieing added in the 
way of action and incident. And in resiieet of tlioae parts, 
there is no comparison between the two copies ; the dillbr- 
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eiiC6 is literally immeuse. In the earlier text we have 
little more than a naked though in the main well-oixiered 
and well-knit skeleton, which, in the later, kj^r ywher e 
r^)lenished and glorified with large, riehj^^^^ thOUSht 

and poe try; where alT that is incidental and circumstantial 
is made subordinaU' to Uie living energies of mind and soul. 


/Accordingly Schlegel well describes this play as a 
tragedy of thought.” Such is, indeed, its character ; in 
which respect it stands alone among all the tragedies in 
being; and it takes this character from the hero’s mind. 
iHamlet everywhere floods the scene with intellectual 
wealth, and this in the varied forms of wit, humour, poetry, 


and high philosophy, with large stores of moral and prac- 


tical wisdom : affluent with the spoils of learning, of genius, 
and art, he pours out in inexhaustible variety and profu- 
sion, enriching and adorning whatever he touches, and 
making it fresh, racy, delectable, and instructive. And 
he does all this without any sign of exertion ; does it with 
the ease and fluency of a free native impulse, such as toj 
preclude the idea of its being a special purpose with him. j 
For, with all his redundancy of mental treasure, he no- ! 
where betrays the least ostentation of intellect. It is: 
plainly the unlaboured, unaffected issue of a miinl so full I 
that it cannot choose but overflow. 

But perhaps the leading characteristic of this play lies in 
its strong resemblance to the Classic Trage<ly, in that the 
action is, in a very peculiar degiee, dominated by what the 
ancients called Fate, but what, in Christian langiuige, is 
teimed Providence. In no other modern drama do we 


take acLXjeep an Invpresi^ion of a Bii|)crhuman ][xjwer presid- 
ing over a war of irregular and op|K)siug fon^es, and calmly 
working out its own [nir\x)He through the baffled, disjointed, 
and conflicting piir|)08e8 of human agents. Qf course^ the 
i tsel f the providence of the play. But 
here, again, his insight is'^so |WounH^‘^nd hta 

1 workmanship so true to the course of human experience, 
Hhat all things come to pass just as if ordered by the Divine 
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Providence of the world. And, however the persons go at 
cross-aims with each other or themselves, they nevertheless 
still move true to the author’s aim : their confused and 
broken schemes he uses as the elements of a higher order ; 
and the harshest discords of their plane of thought serv^e to 
enrich and deepen the harmonics of his ; their very blunders 
and failures ministering to his success, their wilfulness to 
his law, their madness to his reason. 

/ Hamlet himself has caused more of i>erplexit3' and dis-) 
cussion than any other character in the whole range of art. 
The chai*m of his mind and person amounts to an almost 
universal fascination ; and he has been well described as ^^a ; 
concentration of all the interests that belong to humanity.” : 
1 have learned by experience, that oiu* seems to understand 
him better after a little study than after a great deal ; and f 
that the less one sees into him. the more apt one is to think ; 
he sees through him ; in which respect he is indeed like 
Nature hereelf. 

One man considers Hamlet great, but wicked ; another, 
good, but weak ; a thiiil, that he lacks courage, and dare 
not act ; a fouith, that he has too much intellect for his 
will, and so reflects away the time of action : some con- 
clude his madness half genuine ; others, that it is wholly 
feigned. Yet, notwithstanding this divei-sity of opinions, 
all agree in tliinkiiig and speaking of him as an actual 
person ; and, while all are impressed with the truth of the 
character, hardly any one is satisfied with another’s inter- 
pretation of it. TImt there should be such unanimity as 
to his l»eing a man. and at tiie same time such divei*sity as 
to what sort of a man he is, ap])eai's sometliiug rather 
curious, to say the least. 

Touching the main |K)iut in Hamlet’s coui*se, the more 
common view is that of his will being practically crippled 
by excess of intellect. Coleridge gives the bc^st statement 
of it. We see,” says be, a great, an almost enormous 
intellectual activity, and a proportionate aversion to real 
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RCtioQ consequent upon it, with all its symptoms and ac- 
companying qualities. Hamlet is brave, and careless of 
death; but he vacillates from sensibility, and procrasti- 
nates from thought, and loses the power of action in the 
energy of resolve.” 

Coleridge was himself a great thinker and an incorrigible 
procrastinator; and of the latter at least he was fully con- 
scious : and lie tells us that he saw, or thought he saw, a 
good deal of his own besetting infirmity in Hamlet. Col- 
eridge was ^_^eat philosopher, a great |X)et, and also in 
the main a profound aikT “^judieious critic. But I have 
never been able to see any thing of Coleridge in Hamlet, 
except, perhaps, his greatness of intellect : neither of the 
men would ever put me in mind of the other, except on the 
lines of contrast. 

Professor Dowden, of Dublin, in his admirable work on 
Shakespeare’s Mind and Art, holds, substantially, the same 
view; and he works it out with great — perhaps I should 
say great ingenuity ; but I dislike to apply so equivocal a 
term to so intelligent and so (*andid a workman : — he 
works it out with marked ability, and with great fulness 
and felicity of argument. 

The method of criticism, exemplified in its liest form by 
Coleridge and Dowden, has been carried to a vicious and 
absurd extreme by certiiin other critics of our time* ; critica 
who, instead of receiving into their minds tht* real olijective 
Hamlet, with his proper moral, social, and i>olitical sur- 
roundings, just read their own suhjectiveiiess into the de- 
lineation, and so evolve a Hamlet out of their inner con- 
sciousness. What this process is, may w'ell be familiar to 
all intelligent Bostonians : for Ik>8ton has had a pretty long 
and large succession of men and women, whose main busi- 
ness has been to evolve or spin new religions out of their 
inner consciousness ; they supposing, of course, that the 
revelations they had inside of themselves were far more 
authentic and authoritative than any coming to them from 
without, whether through Scripture, history, or experience* 
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Why, Boston is able to supply you the whole world with an 
entire new set of such religions as often at least as once 
every year ; and she is so lienevolent, withal, and so gen* 
j erous, that, instead of charging any thing for these treasure s 
f^jfjight, she will pay the receivers handsomely for accepting 
them ! 

This inetlKHi of projecting our own morbid or egotistical 
humours innm an artist’s work, and then only receiving 
back W’hat we have oursehes expectorated, has s]K>ilt a 
good deal of eriti<*ism, drawing it elean out of the region of 
common sciinc. AikI a liki» proc^ess has perhaps been 
equally fatal to a great deal of poetry : ix)etry w'herein 
the authors, instead of endeavouring to sweeten away their 
inward sourness by opening their hearts, and freely iDhal- 
ing the sweetness of external Nature, have found a sickly 
sentimental pleasure in breathing their inward stmrness 
ujKm her, and tlieii mistaking the mere refleet ion of their 
own breath for her proper inspiration. The set>pe and sense 
of this prtK'ess are aptly expresse<l by Coleritlge in the well- 
known axiomatic couplet, 

“() La'ly’ we receive but what we give. 

Ami in our life alone does Nature live" . 

the exact reverse of which comes much nearer the truth. 
F'cr, asHuretily, the mind, if rightly retnqrlive, rewives from 
without something vastly ditterent from wdiat it gives, and 
as much betb^r as it is different. Nature has a life of her 
own altogether inde(>eu<leiit of us; a life which is far wider,, 
deeper, stronger, richer than any thing that lies in our 
|K)wer to c*onfer, and whicli it is the blessed privilege of our 
inner life to fee<l mK>n, ami to grow" into the stivngtli and 
ftilness of. But then, if we woiihl really drink-iii soul-power 
from the Adness either of Nature or of Art, we must take 
mighty good care not to ho too frill of ourselves ! * 

Now I have been studying Hamlet more than forty j'ears, 
-^studying him with such small powers of thought as I had* 
It is now thirty-eight years since 1 wrote my first lecture on 
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the play ; which lecture, along with others, I delivered in 
Boston as far back as 1845. During the subsequent inter- 
val, my views of Hamlet have indeed, in some respects, 
changed, — whether for tlie betU'r or for the worse, is not 
for me to judge. But, as regards the particular )x>int now 
in hand, my old view has stood and stands to this day sub- 
stantially the same. I have never been able to see in Ham- 
let any thing like the mean and miserable lack of manhood, 
or of executive force, which the critics in question charge 
him with, and sometimes vituperate him for. As for his 
holding back from killing Claudius, I do not, I cannot, as- 
cribe this to any fault or blamable w’cakness in himself, or to 
any subjective causes whatsoever : it proceeds, and, I think, 
proceeds rightly and legitimately, from objective eRUses, — 
causes that are objectively valid and sufficient. Nor have 
I ever been able to see any thing of myself in Hamlet ; any 
thing, I mean, except that Hamlet seems to me thoro ughly 
^nd in tensely human ; and I am apt enough to think there 
Tnay be something of the human in me also. 

But, with the critics so generally on the other side, I have 
been somewhat distrustful of my own judgment, and have, 
until lately, rather shrunk from a full and free expression 
of my thoughts. At length, in 1877, on the appearance 
of Mr. Furness’s superb Vanonnn editi«>n, I there found 
large i)ortions of Professor Karl Werder’s essay on Hamlet 
choicely translated. This essay seemed to me then, as it 
seems to me still, altogether the justest an<l most adequate 
analytic interpretation of the character that ( riticism has 
yet produced. I read the matter again and again, with 
intense avidity, and with almost unalloycnl satisfaction ; 
feeling that there, for the first time, the real scope of the 
theme had been rightly seized, and its conttmts properly 
discoursed. The essay was indeed surpassingly welcome 
to me, in some points confirming my previous views, in 
others supplementing and completing them ; and I gladly 
acknowledge myself greaUy indebted to the author in the 
following exposition of the character. 
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The main fault, then, as it seems to me, of the critics in 
question is, that they try to explain Hamlet*s course alto- 
gether t<K> much on subjective grounds and from subjective 
causes, and so give far too little attention to the real natore 
of his task, to the exigencies of his situation, to the cir- 
cumstances of his social and political whereabout ; strong 
objective reasons that stare him in the face, and force 
themselves u|>on his thoughts, and this too because his 
thinking is so quick, so circumspective, so comprehensive, 
and so just. And I quite agree with Mr. Halliwell, that 
no criticism on Hamlet can live, which does not recognize 
I his thorough nobleness of character. For, as he stands to 
my mind, his supreme desire Is, to think and do what is 
right, — right morally, socially, |)olitically, and according 
^ to old English ideas. I therefore hold it a matter of high 
concernment to us, that we learn to regard him as a tru ly 
heroic and lionourable pattern of manhooii. Surely it can- 
not butrTe^go()3 anil wliofesoine for usTo sympathize with 
him in his sensitive rectitude, Uis_delieaey and tenderness 
of conscience, and in his prizing al>ove all things the sacred 
freeliold of ••cl^an hands and a pure heart.*’ And I lay 
the more stress on this, l>ecnuse a turn of criticism has 
lately crept into vogue, which, conceiting itself to have 
outgrown old-fashioned moral regards, places its ideal of 
ipmily heroism in sheer lawlessness of impulse, and in an 
impious audacity of thought and will. 

The principal |Hn*8onages of the drama stand at or near 
the head of the State, and thus move in the highest public 
representative capacity : the whole world of Denmark is 
most nearly concerned in them as the recognized supreme 
organs of the national life and law. In the ix)litieal order 
of the play, the Danish crown is partly elective, partly hered- 
itary ; that is to say, elective within the circle of a particu- 
lar family and kindrt'd. Whatever there is of hereditary 
right belongs to the Queen, who is accordingly described as 
^^the imperial jointi'css of this warlike State.” She was 
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the only child of the former King ; and Hamlet’s father was 
brought within the circle of eligibility by his marriage with 
her. Of course, when her first husband died, and she mar- 
ried a second, the second became eligible just as the first 
had done. So that Claudius, the present King, holds the 
crown by the same legal title and tenure as Hamlet’s father 
had held it. 

A horrible crime has been committed, — a crime the 
meanest, the blackest, the hatefullest that man is capable 
of. Claudius has murdered his own brother and his King ; 
stealing upon him in his sleep, and j>ouring a slow but 
deadly poison in his ear, wdiich so wrought that he seemed 
to die of a natural though mysterious disease. The deed 
was done so secretly and with such consummate craft as 
to elude and defy all human discovery. It was and could 
be known only to the author of it, and to (itKi ; even the 
victim knew' nothing of it till after his death. No trace of 
the crime, not an atom of evidence, nothing even to ground 
a suspicion u|)on, exists, save in the conscience of the crimi- 
nal himself. So that the liideous secret lies buried in tlie 
grave of the murdered man ; and no revelation of it is |k>8- 
sible on Earth, but by his coming out of the tomb. Through 
this act of fratricide and regicide, C'laudius hjis hewinl his 
way to the Danish throne ; he having beforehand made love 
to the Queen, and seduced and^corrupted her. 

/ Claudius is essentially a low, coarse, sensual, brutish vil- 
lain ; without honour and without shame ; treacherous and 
cruel in the last degree; at once hateful, loathsome, and 
execrable. At the same time he is mighty shrew'd and saga- 
cious ; quick and fertile of resource ; iuscruUibly artful and 
conning ; withal, utti*rlv remorseless and unH(;rupuious, and 
sticking at nothing, however base or wiekecl, to gain his 
ends, or to secure himself in wiiat he has gaiiunl. Thus he 
stands forth a lx>ld bad man,” of a character too vile 
and too shocking to bci suffered to live, yet exceedingly 
formidable to contend with, — fhrmidahle (Vom his astute- 
ness, formidable from his unscrupulousuess ; above all, 
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midable iVom the powers and prerogatives with which he is 
invested as an absolute king. Such as he is, Hamlet knows 
him thoroughly ; understands alike his meanness, his malice, 
and his cunning ; takes the full measure both of his bad- 
ness and his potency. 

It appears that tlic Queen was nowise an accomplice di- 
rectly in the murder ; that she had, indeed, no knowledge 
of it, perhaps no suspicion. But she has incurred guilt 
enough in suffering such a wretch to make love to her when 
she had a husband living ; in being seduced by his wicked 
wit and gifts’*; and then in rushing, with indecent and 
shameless haste, into a niarriiige held deeply criminal in 
itself, even though the fonns of decorum had been strictly 
observed in the time and manner of it. These doings have 
fallen with terrible weight u|>on her son. oppressing his soul 
with unutterable grief and shame, and filling his mind with 
irrepressible suspicions and diviuings of foul play. He 
knows not how or why it is, but he feels that the air about 
him is all tainted with the breath of hypoi*risy and lust, of 
treachery and murder ; insomuch that he would gladly es- 
cape, even by bis own death, from scenes so horrible and 
so disgusting. 

The proper action of the play turns u|K>n the circumstance, 
that the hero meets and converses with the Ghost of his 
murdered father, and thence learns by what means Clau- 
dius has reached his present position. He thereupon starts 
off in a most strange, inexplicable course of behaviour: he 
seems quite beside liiiuself ; acts as if he were crazy. — 
Shakespeare’s persons, generally, affect us just like those 
in actual life; so that we severally take different impres- 
sions and form diverse opinions of tlieni. Especially is it 
so in the case of Hamlet. Hence it has been variously 
argued and discussed, whether his madness be real or 
feigned, or whether it be sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other. My own judgment is, and long has been, that he is 
really mad ; deranged not indeed in ail his faeulttest nor in 
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any of them continuously ; that is to say, the deraugemenl 
is partial and occasional : in other words, he is mad in spots 
and at times ; paroxysms of wildness and fury alternating 
with intervals of serenity and comi>osure. My main reasons 
for this judgment are as follows ; 

1. From the natural sti-ucture and working of his mind ; 
from the recent doings in the royal family ; from the state 
of things at the Court ; still more from his interview with 
the Ghost, and the Ghost’s appalling disclosures and in- 
junctions, “shaking his di8|)Osition with thoughts beyond 
the reaches of his soul”; al)ove all, from his instant view 
and grasp of the whole dire situation in which he is now 
placed ; — from all this, he ought to be crazy ; and it were 
vastly to his credit, both morally and mentally, to be so : 
we might well be amazed at the morbid strengtii or the nat- 
ural weakness of his mind, if he were not so. We are told 
^at, ag^ainst stupidity, the gods themselves are j^wcrle>8. 
And, sure enough, there are men with hearts so hard, and 
with heads so stolid and stockish, that even the gods can- 
not make them mad ; at least, not, unless through some 
physical disease. Hamlet, 1 think, (*an hardly be a man of 
that stamp. 

2. It is a part of the old ghost- lore, that the l>eing 
talked with by a ghost either finds a man mad or makes 
him so. If the ghost be subjective, — that is, a mere spec- 
tral illusion born of a diseased or frenzied brain, — then 
the interview finds him mad, the pre-existing madness caus- 
ing the illusion : but if, on the other hand, the ghost be 
really objective, and duly authenticated as such, as it is in 
the case of Hamlet, then the interview causes the madness. 
This old notion is referred to by Floratio, when he tries to 
dissuade Hamlet from following the Ghost, on the ground 
that the Ghost may depose his “ s overeiggl Y 9^ 

draw him into madness.” At all events, the being thus 
ghosted was held to be no such trifling matter as we are apt 
to consider it : it was accounted a very pokerish, soul-har- 
rowing business ; insomuch that a man, after suen an expe- 
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rience, could hardly couttuue the same he was before. And 
80 Hamlet, directly after his eonvei*8ation with the Ghost, 
on being rejoined by his friends, flies oflf into a course of 
behaviour so strange, so wild, so eccentric, as to throw them 
into amazement. 

3. Hamlet is believed to \)e really mad by all the other 
persons in the play, though they are quite in the dark as to 
the cause; all, I mean, except the King, whose evil con- 
science renders him nervously suspicious that the madness is 
assumed, to cover some hostile design. Of course, this so 
general belief arises because he acts precisely as madmen 
often do ; because his conduct displays the pro|>er symp- 
toms and indications of madness : nor does it make at all 
against this belief, that his t>ehavioiir has many contra- 
indicants. And, on this |>oint, Hamlet himself, it ap|)ears, 
agrees with the rest : for, in his generous aiK)logy, his sol- 
emn appeal, to I-aertes, near the close, — where I cannot 
think it just to |)ronoun<*i^ him insincere, — he alleges his 
mental disorder as fairly entitling him to the panlon which 
he asks for the offence he luis given. And, indeed, it seems 
to be admitted, on the other sule, that, if Hamlet were 
actually mad, he could not enact the madman more per- 
fectly than he does. If,” says Professor Ix)well, ‘‘ Shake- 
speare himself, without going mad, could so obser>'e and 
rememl>er all the abnormal symptoms as to be able to repro- 
duce tliem in Hamlet, why should it l>e lH\vond the jwwer 
of Hamlet to repiHHluce them in himself?” This means, I 
take it, that Hamlet counterfeits madness with an imitation 
so perfect as to l>e indistinguishable from a genuine case. 
But, if so, then what ground is tliere for saying it is not a 
genuine case? 

4, Many distingiiisheil members of the medical profes- 
sion, deeply learned in the science, and of approved skill in 
the treatment, of insanity, liavc, in our time, made a special 
study of Hamlet's case, as also of 8hakes|)eare*s other de- 
lineations of madness; and — without a single exception, 
so far as 1 know— -have all reached the same conclusion. 
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I cannot but think that here their judgment ought to have 
much the same weight which it is allowed to have in actual 
cases. Dr. Conolly, of England, referring to Hamlet’s first 
soliloquy, — O, that this too-too solid fiesh would melt, &c., 
— has the following ; Of his father’s ghost he has at this 
time heard nothing. No thought of feigning melancholy 
can have entered his mind ; but he is even now most heav- 
ily shaken and discomix>sed, — indeed, so violently, that 
his reason, although not dethroned, is certainly well-nigh 
deranged.” Dr. Isaac Ray, also, formerly of Providence, 
in a very able and well-considered essay on the subject, 
states it as ‘'a scientific fact, that Hamlet’s mental condi- 
tion furnishes in abundance the pathological and ps^'chologi- 
cal symptoms of insanity in wonderful harmony and consis- 
tency.” And Dr. A. O. Kellogg, of Utica, fully concui-s 
with Dr. Ray. ‘‘There are,” says he, ‘‘cases of melan- 
cholic madness, of a delicate shade, in which the reasoning 
faculties, the intellect proper, so far from being o\ercome, 
or even disordered, are rendered more active and vigorous. 

I Such a case Shakespeare has given us in the character of 
• Hamlet, with a fidelity to nature which continues more and 
' more to excite our wonder and astonishment, as our knowl- 
edge of this intricate subject advances.” 

It is to be remembered, however, that a mind diseased is 
by no means necessarily a mind destroyed ; and that it may 
be only a mind with some of its faculties whirled into intem- 
perate and irregular volubility, while others of them are 
more or less palsied. And Dr. Ray justly observes, in re- 
gard to Hamlet, that madness i^^CQtppatible witU SQlue^ol 
the ripest and ridiest manifestations of intfiltect.’’ 

Sow the reality of Hamlet’s madness is a thing which the 
literary critics have been strangely reluctant to admit; 
partly because they thought it discreditable to his intellect, 
and partly because they did not understand the exceediug 
versatility and multiformity of that disease. And one nat-\ 
ural effect of the disease, as we see it in him, Is, that the 
several parts of his behaviour have no apparent kindled Of 
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fellowship with each other: it makes him full of abrupt 
changes aud eontradiotioiis ; his action when the paroxysm 
is upon him being palpably inconsistent with his action wheui 
properly himself. And, as the critics have supposcsl that 
amid all his changes there must be a constant principle, and 
as they could not discover that principle, they have there- 
fore referred it to some ••unknown depth'' in his being; 
whereas in mailness the constant principle is either wholly 
paralyzed or else more or less su})jeet to (its of paralysis ; 
which lattiu* is the c*ase with Hamlet. Accordingly insane 
|)eople are commonly said to be, not themselves, but beside 
theniselves. 

It is to be noti*d withal, that in Hamlet the traiiNpimtions 
of character mid tho^e of disease in(4»rpenetrate and cross 
each other in a great many ways, so that it is often difticult, 
and sometimes im|K>ssible, to distinguish where they resjiec- 
tively end or begin. Kather say, his sanity and muilness 
shade off imperceptibly into each other, so as to admit of 
no clear ilividing line between them. This has Imhui a fur- 
ther source of pi*rplexity to the critu's. who, lKH*ause they 
could not see precisely wlien the malady wines in and goes 
out, have lH*en fain to deny its existence altf>gether. Cole- 
ridge alilrms indeed that •• Hamlet's inadne>N is but half- 
false,” which seems to imply that it is but half-true, or tliat 
he is not downright mad. 

What was wanting in order to a just criticism of the de- 
lineation, was a (nofound and 4*i>mj)rehensive science as to 
the natuiv and genesis of mental tlisease ; such a science 
as could only C4>me by a large acquaintance with the pheno- 
mena of insanity in its multitudinous forms and degi'ees. 
Until a I'ecent date, the ‘‘exjHn'ts" in this science appear 
not to have thought of consulting Shakesju^are in tlieir pro- 
fessional capacity, as taking for granUnl that he could not 
possibly have anticipated the mature results iif an investiga- 
tion that had hardly l>een so much as entered upon in his 
time. It now appears, however, that he was beforehand 
Ifith them in some of the most hidden specialties of their 
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department Nor is it certain that the science has folly 
caught up with him yet. Be that as it iua.\ , to the Me<lico- 
Psychological Faculty In^loiigs the merit of liaviiig .solved 
the problem over which the literary eritie.s had pii^txlcd wi 
long in vain. 


Hamlet himself both atlirm.s and dtaiies hi.s madnes.s ; tite 
one in his moments of calmness, the other when the fit is 
strong u|}on him. Nor is there any reason but that in both 
he ma}’ be perfeetlj’ sincere. It is commonly supjKtsiKl that 
insane people are always unconscious of their state ; whereas 
there are many cases in which the patient is more or less 
conscious of it. And the ilegree of consciousness is apt to 
be inversely as that of the disease. So that the being (*on- 
scions is no sure proof-of simulation ; in fact, any onc'simu- 
latmg n^uld be almost certain to pretend nnc-onsciousness, 
^d so betray las falsehood by overacting his part. Thus 
Hamlet, in the (irst turn of his distemper, when he utters 
such “ 5^,1 and whirling words,” seems to be at leiust partly 
aware of his state, for he sjieaks of it. Once only (in the 
scene with his mother) ilocs his paroxysm run to .. high a 

that he goes to aigiiing against it. I„ this ca.se, at least his 
mind IS completely enthralled to illusions .spun out of itself • 
ghost Which he sees and heam l.ing .l.rers; ileUve' 
Miseyidentin that his mother neither heara nor sees any 
ling o le kind. At i-H might she say, •* this bmliless erea 
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moralizing, his tempestuous strains of self-reproach, and 
his over-wrouglit (‘onsi'iousuess of ‘‘ thoughts that wander 
through eternity.” 1 liave soiuetiines thought that ait in- 
stinct of genius may luivt* put the Poet upon these frequent 
displays of mental exorbitan<*N. heeaiise the normal work- 
ings of the human mind did not atldrd scope enough for the 
full discharge of his own and ** thousaiul-souled” 

liitellect uality. 

My own idea, then, is. that, in order to make this play 
emphatically a tragetly of thonglit. the Poi*t’s nu^tlKHl was, 
to conceive a man great, perhaps 4M|ually so. in all the ele- 
ments of character, mental, moral, and praetical : and then 
to place him in such circumstances and bring such influ- 
ences to work ujsm him, that all his greatness should be 
made to take on the form of thought. Ami with a swift 
intuitive |K‘rception of the laws of miml, whi(*h tlm ripest 
atiioiice^'an hardly oxertake, he seems to have known just 
what kind and degna* of mental disturbaiua* or disease 
would naturally op4*rati‘ to prtHlm'e sueh an irregular and 
exorbitant grandeur ofdntellectual inanifc^^tation. 

To retuni for a moment to the particailar question of 
llamlefs madness. Why should he feign to be mad? 

I low can he further. <»r hope to further, his end by a,s.sum- 
ing such a part? It diH*8 not help him oinianl .at all ; it 
rather hinders him; the natural etfect of his conduct lieiog 
'o arouse suspicions in the King's mind, to put him on the 
dert. and to make him gnaiil liiiiiself with redoubled vigi- 
lance. lAit us see how it is. 

The Ghost enjoins u|K>n Hamlet tw’o things ; first, Re- 
vc*nge this foul and most unnatural mimler ’’ ; second, 
“ Howsoever thou pursuest this ai t, taMjy^ 

Thus time and manner are left to Hamlet’s own judgment; 
only he must not, he must not corrupt himself with any 
wicked or dishonorable course of action. He is solemnly 
warned against pursuing revenge hv any methods involving 
self-defilemeiit ; and is to pi'oceed as ever bearing in mind 
that 
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“ Him, only him the shield of Jove defends, 

Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends.'* 

He might take off Claudius as secretly, and in some such 
way, as Claudius has tiikcn off his father ; but this would 
be to stain himself with the most abominable guilt and 
baseness. Whatsoever he does, he must be ready to avow 
it in the face of all Denmark, and to stand resijonsiblc for 
it. Come what may, he must, he can, use no arts but 
manly arts. Observe, then, what a dreadful dilemma he is 
placed in : he must punish, it is his most sacrecl duty to 
punish, a crime which it is not |)ossible for him to prove, 
and which must nut be punished till it has been proved. 
His strong, clear head instantly takes in the whole trutli of 
his situation ; comprehends at a glance the entire case in 
all its points and bearings. All this may well fill him, as 
indeed it does, with the most excruciating and inevitable 
agony ; and, while he thus lives in torture, liis mighty suf- 
fering, even because he is so strong, arouses all his facul- 
ties, and permits not a particle of the intelle<*tiial man to 
be lost. 

Thus, from the time of his interview’ with the Ghost, all 
is changed with . Hamlet ; all, )K>th without and within: 
henceforth he lives in quite another world, an<l is himself 
quite another man. All his old aims and nspirntions are 
to be sternly renounced and thrust aside : life <*an have no 
more joys for him : his whole future mii.st be cast in a new 
shape. All the duties upon wdiich his thoughts have been 
hitherto centred are now merged in the one sacred, all- 
absorbing task enjoined u|K)n him as fmm Heaven itsidf. 

Now so great, so sudden, so agonizing a change within 
cannot but work some corresfK>nding change without; it 
will naturally and even necessarily register it.Helf in his 
manner and behaviour: while he U so different, how is it 
possible he should appear the same? And he httnself evi- 
dently foresees that this change will cause him to be re- 
garded as beside himself, as out of his right mind ; especially 
08 he cannot disclose the reason of it, and must, by nil 
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means, keep the cause of that change, or even any whisper 
of it, from reaching the King or the Court. A behaviour 
80 strange, so odd, so unaccountable, must needs appear 
to others to have sprung from a stroke of madness. All 
this he clearly forecasts, as indeed he well may. And he 
desires, apparently, that his action may be so construed : 
he lets his “ antic dis}>osition ” have free course ; and rather 
studies than otherwise to sustain and strengthen the impu- 
tation of madness, hy his conduct. If any see fit to call 
this feigning, so he it : the question is not worth wrangling 
about. “To this degree,** says Professor Werder, ‘‘to 
this degree, whieli is relatively slight, he makes believe, he 
plays the madman. But, iH^causc it is essentially his truth, 
the effect of his ix‘al suffering, of Ins shattered lacing, to 
which his mind gives vent, so far as it can without betray- 
ing his secret ; because it is his tortui*e, his rage, his cry of 
woe, his agony, thus outwardly expressed ; thenffore this 
playing of his is not merely feigning, and because not merely, 
therefore not feigning at all, in the strict sense of the woixl.” 

Our hero is not indeed master of the situation ; but he 
ntulerslatids the situation, which is just w*hat most of his 
critics have not done ; and lie is not master of it, simply 
because, as things stand, such mastery is quite beyond the 
power of any man, without help from aliove. The critit^s 
in question insist upon it, that the one thing which Hamlet 
ought to do, and which he wouhl do, if he had any real 
lyckbonc of e xec utive cne rgj', is, to strike the avenging 
blow with instant dispatch, on the first op|K>rtunity. Such 
an op|M)rtunity he has, or can make, at almost an}* time. 
But to do thus would Ih' iKith a crime and a blunder, and a 
blunder even rnoie than a crime. How shall he justify such 
a deed to the world? how vindicate himself fn>ra the verj* 
crime which he must allege against the King? For, as he 
cannot sub|KBna the Ghost, the evidence on which he ts to 
act is available only in the court of his own eonseienoo. To 
MTve any good end, the deed must so stand to the public 
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eye as it does to his own ; else he will be in effect setting 
an example of muixler, not of justice. And the crown will 
seem to be his real motive, duty but a pretence. Can a 
man of his large discourse looking before and after” be 
expected to act thus? 

We, to be sure, long impatiently to have the crowned 
murderer get his deserts, because the whole truth of his 
guilt is known to us ; but the people of Denmark, Hamlet's 
social and political world, know' nothing of it wdiatever, 
and can never be convinced of it. should he pi*oceed in that 
way. For the Ghost’s disclosures were made to his ear 
alone ; nolxxiy else heard a word of them. And is it to be 
supposed that the Ghost’s tale will be received on his sole 
word? that, too, in behalf of an act by which he has cut 
away the only obstacle between himself and the throne? 
The very alleging of such grounds will Ik* regarded as, if 
l)Ossible, a worse crime than that in defence of which they 
are alleged. To the Danish people Hamlet will needs him- 
self appear to be just w hat he charges ( laudliis with being. 
Claudius is their lawful King ; they are his loyal subje(‘ts : 
they will not suffer their chosen ruler to be assassinated 
with impunity; they will hold themselves bound to wreak 
uix)n Hamlet the very vengeance which la* claims to have 
wreaked upon Claudius. Unless he summon the (Hiost into 
court as a witness, every man will set him <lown either as a 
raving maniac, to bo held in chains, or else as a monstrous 
liar and villain, who has murdered at once his uncle, his 
mother's husband, and his King; and then has trumped up 
a ghost-story in order at the same time to shitdd himself 
and to blacken his victim I 

Most assuredly, therefore, the deed which the critics in 
question so loudly call for is the very thing of all others 
which Hamlet ought not to do, which he must not do; 
which, moreover, he cannot do, for the simple reason that 
he is armed with such manifold strength; liecauso he is 
strong in reason, in judgment, in right feeling, in consciencef 
in circumspection, in ])rudcnce, in self-<*ontrol. as well as in 
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band, in courage, in passion, in filial reverence, and in a 
just abhorrence of the King’s guilt. That he does not deal 
the avenging stroke at once, — than which nothing were 
easier for him, were he not just the strong-willed man that 
he is ; were he roll of explosive, impotent passion, 

Uke Laertes; — this the critics ITforesaff ascnber some" to 
(constitutional or habitual pr<K*rastination, others to an in- 
tellectual activity so dispro{>ortionate as to g uer ^ch 
JUttlg^force^^f will he mayJxave. 

Against all this, I make bold to atlirm that, if Hamlet has 
any one attribute in larger measure than another, it is that 
very power which these critics accuse him of lacking. They, 
forsooth, Ke<‘ no strength of will in him, because, while he 
has this, he luis also the other parts of manhood equally 
strong. Now the main peculiarity, the most distinctive 
feature of Hamlet’s case is, that, from the inevitable, press- 
ing, exigent circumstances of his position, — circumstances 
quite beyond his mastery, quite !x\vond all mere human 
mastery, — his stnmgth of will has, and must have, its high- 
est exercise, its supreme outcome, in self-restraint and self- 
contix)! ; an indwelling ixiw'er laying the strong hand of law 
upon him, and causing him to rc'^fxct the clear, consenting 
counsels of reason, of prudence, of justice, and conscience, 
— counsels which his (piick, powerful, well-poised intellect 
perfectly understands. And the a(*t which the critics re- 
fjuire of him, so far from evincing stn'ugth of will, would do 
just the reverse ; it would evince nothing but the inqioteQce 
of a blind, headlong, furious passion, — a tninsport of rage 
so violent as to take away all that responsibility which 
everybody understands to adhere to a truly voluntary act. 
In other words, it would Ih^ an act not so much of executive 
energj* as of destructive fury. 

^ Hamlet, to bo sure, is not always in the same mood ; it 
would be strange indeed if he were : he appears in very dif- 
ferent moods at sundry times. He is a man of deep and 
strong feelings ; bis sensibilities are quick and keen. But 
he is also quick and strong in understanding, or in the 
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large discourse looking before and after." Now his 
feelings are ever goading him on to the instant stixike of 
revenge ; nothing else can satisfy them : they are bidding 
him throw consequences to the winds ; and would have him 
act just as Laertes talks: ‘‘To Hell, allegiance! vows, to 
the blackest devil I conscience and grace to the profoundest 
pit ! To this point I stand, — that both the worlds I give 
to negligence, let come what comes ; only 1*11 be revenged 
most throughly for my father.” Meanwhile his judgment 
keeps holding him back, as it certainly should. Hence 
there springs up a fierce, tugging, agonized conflict between 
these two parts of his inner man ; and his feelings become 
terribly insurgent and clamorous. Sometimes, especially 
in his soliloquies, his feelings seem to get the upper hand 
of him ; he takes part witli them, and goes to pleading 
their cause most vehemently, against his higher self ; seek- 
ing to ease, or to appease, his dreadful heart-agony with 
overwrought strains of self-reproach, and with hopes of 
speedy satisfaction. All this is profoundly natural ; and 
many of us, perhaps all of us, can readily interpret it from 
our own experience. In action, however, Hamlet stands 
firm and true to his higher self ; here, judgment keeps the 
upper hand ; and though he cannot silence his insurgent 
feelings, yet, in his strength of w ill, he can and does over- 
rule them. While the heart is boiling-hot within him, and 
almost ready to burst its case, still his head, though full of 
power, and though all alive within, remains, generally, 
cool ; his passion never but once swam[»ing him into an 
oblivion of the strong objective considerations which I have 
already remarked. 


Hamlet, as before obser\'ed, is called u\>oi\ to revenge a 
crime which is altogether unproved, and which, from the 
nature of the case, is utterly unprovable, except ftom the 
criminal's own mouth : apart from this source, lie has not, 
and cannot get, a particle of evidence available for impress- 
ing upon the world wherein be lives a judicial or even a 
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moral conviction of the King’s guilt. This is Just the car- 
dinal point in Hamlet’s case. So that, matters standing 
thus, killing Claudius would be not so much a punishment 
of the guilty as a murder of the proof. As the only possi- 
ble evidence is to come from Claudius himself, Claudius 
must by all means be kept alive, till be can be made bb own 
accuser, aud a witness against himself ; or rather, till either 
his conscience shall drive him to proclaim bis malefac- 
tions,” or else bis guilt, to barricade its safety, shall thrust 
him upon other crimes so monstrous aud so evident, that all 
shall see him as he is, and acknowledge his punbhment 
just. Meanwhile, Hamlet must. al)ove all things, refrain 
from the avenging stroke ; must strain his utmost powers, 
if need be, to that end. That he does thus hold himself 
back from the deed to which his burning passion for justice 
and his righteous thirst of vengeance are continually 
urging him. — in all this I must still think he dbplays an 
almost superhuman degree of that very thing which he b 
alleged to l>e without. 

The critics indeed talk just as if it were a matter lying 
solely between Hamlet and Claudius; just as if the people 
of Denmark had nothing to say. no rights involved, no con- 
cern, in the question. Hamlet does not see it so ; and he 
would discover a pitch of egotism literally inhuman, if he 
did. Every lover of bis kind naturally desires, both in 
life and in death, the good opinion of his kind. Thb b 
partly because siieh opinion is an indispensable condition 
of hb serving them. And so Hamlet has a just, a benev- 
olent, and an honourable eoueem ns to what the world may 
^ think of him : be craves, as every goixl man must crave, to 
have his name sweet in the mouths, hb memory fragrant 
aud precious in the hearts, of hb ixmntrymeii. How he 
feels on this point, is touchingly shown in his dying mo- 
ments, when he wrenches the cup of poison from Horatio’s 
band, and appeals at once to hb strong love and bb great 
sorro^r: 
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“0 God, Horatio! what a wounded name, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind mel 
If ever thou didst hold mo in thy heart. 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain. 

To tell my story. ’ 

Thus the hero’s hands are inextricably tied, — tied, not 
through any defect, nor through any excess, in himself ; not 
through any infirmity of will or courage or resolution, but 
from the insurmountable difficulties of his situation. It is 
not, it is not, that an intellectual impetuosity, or a redun- 
dancy of thought, cripples or in any way retards his power 
of action ; but that the utter impossibility of acting, without 
covenng himself, in all human account, with the guilt of 
parricide and regicide, prodigiously stimulates and quickens 
his powers of thought, and keeps his splendid intellect in 
an incessant transport of exercise. And so the very plan 
of the drama, as I understand it, is to crush all the intel- 
lectual fragrance out of him, between a necessity and an 
impossibility of acting. The tremendous problem, the ter- 
rible dilemma which he has to grapple with, is one that 
Providence alone can solve, as Providence does solve it at 
the last. 

As if on purpose to warn and guard us against imputing 
Hamlet’s delay to the cause alleged, the Poet takes care to 
provide us with ample means for a different judgment; 
showing him, again and again, to be abundantly energetic 
and prompt in action whenever the way is clear before him. 
So it is in his resolution to meet and address the (ihost; in 
his breaking away from the hands of friendship when the 
Ghost beckons him to follow ; in his devising and execut- 
ing the scheme for making the King’s “ occulted guilt un- 
kennel itself ” ; and especially in his action on shipboard, 
when he sends the King’s agents to the fate tliey have 
prepared for himself. In these eases, as in various others 
also, he discovers any thing but a defect of active energy: 
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his mental powers range themselves under the leading of a 
most vigorous and steady will. And his conduct appears, 
moreover, strictly normal, and not spasnicMlic or excep- 
tional; 1 mean, it is clearly the result of character, not of 
disease. 

Thus much for the reasons of Hamlet’s course, as these 
are pei-sonal to himself. But the Poet had other reasons 
of his own, indispensable reasons of art, for not making 
Hamlet act as the critics would have him. Shakesi>eare 
portrays many great criminals, men, and women too, who 
for a while ride in triumph over virtue wronged, pci'se- 
cuted, crushed. And he always brings them to [>unishr 
ment, so far as this world i‘an punish them. But he never 
in a single instance does this till their crimes are laid o{)eu 
to the world, so that all alK)ut them recognize the justice of 
their fate, and are righteously glad at what befalls them. 
^In all this ShakesiK'are is profoundly, religiously true to 
the essential oitler and law of all right tnigie represeiita- 
j lion. For our moral nature, as tuned in sympathy with its 
. Source, reaps a deep, solemn, awful joy from such viudica- 
] lions of the Divine law. 

Now the very nature and idea of a proper tragic revenge 
or retribution require that the guilty be not put to death, 
till their guilt ha.s been proved ; and so proved, that tlie 
killing of them shall be manifestly a righteous act, — shall 
stand to the heart and conscience of mankind as an act of 
solemn and awful Justice. To such a revenge, — the only 
I'cvenge that Hamlet can execute or ought lo execute; the 
only revenge, too, consistent with tin* genius of the work ; — 
to such a revenge, punishment is necessary ; to punish- 
ment, justice is necessary ; to justice, the vindication of it 
in the eyes, not raeivly of the theatre, but of those among 
whom tlie action takes place. So that, if Shakes|>eare had 
made Hamlet kill Claiuiius a moment earlier than he does, 
he would have violated the whole moral lawof — that 
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law whose “ seat is the bosom of God, her voice the har- 
mony of the world.” And in that case the tragic action, 
instead of being, to the pei-sous concerned, in any proiKjr 
sense a righteous procedure, instead of appealing to their 
high and sacred sympathies with justice, would be a mere 
stroke of brutal violence, or, at the best, an act of low, 
savage, pei*sonal revenge ; such an act as would inevitably 
array their sympathies with justice against the avenger of 
crime^ and enlist them in behalf of the criminal. Thus the 
proper music of the work would be utterly untuned, and for 
the terrible of tragic art would be substituted the horrible 
of untragic bungling. This were to write tragedies for the 
qoarse theatrical sense, for the vulgar apprehension of the 
crowd before the curtain, and not for the inner courts of 
the human soul ! 

All through the first two Acts of the play, and until late 
in the second scene of the third Act, Hamlet more or less 
doubts the honesty of the Ghost. The old belief in ghosts 
held, among other things, that evil spirits sometimes walked 
abroad, in the likeness of deceased persons, to scare or 
tempt the living. To this |K>int Halliwell (|uotes an apt 
passage from Willet's Hexapla in Exodnm^ 1608 : “The 
devils do counterfeit the spirits and souls of the dead ; by 
this means the Devil more strongly deceiveth, seeing men 
are ready to hear their parents and friends departed.” 
Hamlet apprehends tlie |)ossibiIity of its being so in this 
case. He therefore craves some direct and decisive confir- 
mation of the Ghost’s tale from the King’s conscience. 
When the advent of the Players is announced, he instantly 
catches at the chance, thus offered, of testing the question, 
and the possibility, if the Ghost’s tale be true, of unmask- 
ing Claudius, and of forcing or surprising him into a con- 
fession. Nothing could evince more sagacity in planning, 
or more swiftness in executing, than the action he takes in 
pursuance of this thought : 
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“ I’ve heard 

That guilty creatures sitting at a play 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaim'd their malefactions ; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. I’ll have these players 
Play something like the murder of ray father 
Before mine uncle . I’ll ob-serve his looks ; 

I'll tent him to the quick : if he but blent h, 

I know my course. The spirit that I h.ivt* seen 
May be the Devil; and the Devil hath power 
T’ assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and perhaps, 

Out of my weakness and my melancholy, — 

As he is very potent with such spirits, — 

Abuses me to damn me. I'll have grounds 
More relative than this the play’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the Kintj ” 

The scheme. I need not say, siuweds. The King’s 
l)ehaviour in the interlude fully authenticates to Hamlet, 
|>erha|)s also to Horatio, the (^host’s Uvle. Hamlet now 
knows that Claudius is indeeil guilty. And Claudius also, 
as Hamlet well anderstands, knows that he knows it. But 
the evidence thus caught, however assuring to Hamlet, is 
nowise available for the ends of social or even (Jramatic 
justice. The Ghost’s tale is still just as im{)os8ible to be 
proved to the mind and heart of Denmark, as it was before. 
But this advantage has been gained, that Claudius roust 
now do one of two things : he must either rei>eiit and con- 
fess^ or else he must try to secure himself by further mens* 
tires : an attitude merely passive or defensive will no longer 
do. If he does not repent, there is henoefortli a mortal 
duel between him and Hamlet : one, or the other, or both, 
of them must go down. As Hamlet lives but to avenge 
the murder, he must neither die himself nor lot the King 
die, till that work is done. Force he has a hand to repel : 
fraud be has a mind to sclent out, to detect, to defeat ; and 
Claudius must get up very early, and In? very busy when* 
up, to oiit-eraft liiiii. 
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The result of the interlude excites Hamlet to the utter- 
most : his faculties, his sensibilities are all wrought up to 
their highest tension. All on lire, as he is, he may well say, 

“ Now could I drink hot blood, 

And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on.” 

In this state of mind he comes upon Claudius while in the 
act of praying. Now he has a fair chance, now, in his 
white-heat of rage, to deal the avenging blow : tlie self- 
convicted fratricide is there, alone, before him, and is com- 
pletely at his mercy. All through his frame the Idood is 
boiling: still his reason tells him that such a hit will be a 
fatal miss, and will iiTetrievably lose him his cause. His 
judgment, his prudence, his self-control are assailed and 
pressed by such an overwhelming stress and energy of 
passion, that they are all but forced to give way : so 
mighty is the impulse of revenge within him, that even his 
iron strength of will can hardly withstand it: and, to brace 
his judgment against his passion, he has to summon up a 
counterpoising passion in aid of his judgment. Kveii his 
inexpressible hatred of the King is itself called in, to help 
him through the potent temptation, and to keep him from 
striking the King. This, I take it, is the meaning of the 
dreadful reasons and motives which he raves out for spar- 
ing Claudius. He will take him while in tlic act of com- 
mitting such sins as will make sure the perdition of his 
soul. In all this, it seems to me, the providence of the 
drama is using one of Hamlet’s maddest fits, to foreshadow 
the far deeper, fouler, more damning sins amidst which 
this execrable wretch ultimately fails. 

Now that Hamlet is, beyond all peradventure, certified 
of the King’s guilt, the next thing for him to do is, to 
come to a full and perfect understanding with his mother. 
He must see her by herself. He must search her breast to 
the bottom, he must “ turn her eyes into her very soul*'* 
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with his burning eloquence of Indignation, of shame, of 
reproof, of remonstrance, of expostulation : he must 
arouse the better feelings of the woman and the mother in 
her heart, and through these. If possible, must redeem her 
from the blasting curae of her present i)08ition : above all, 
he must know from her directly, either thi*ough her words 
or her manner, whether she was any way consplrant In the 
muixler of his father ; and he must also let her know, with 
an emphasis not to be resisted, both his opinion of 
Claudius and him mattera are standing between Claudius 
and himself. While he is on the iK)int of doing this; 
while, with his soul agitated to its innermost depths, he is 
talking with her: while he is standing in the room and 
beside the bed in which himself was born, and which she 
has so shockingly dishonoured : Polonius, on a sudden, 
raises an outciy* liehiiid the hangings; Hamlet, siipixising 
the voice to be the King’s, is surprised, snatched, swept 
quite away from himself with a whirlwind gust of passion : 
instantly, witli the 8 |>eed of lightning, out leaps his sword 
from the scabbard, as of its own accord, and kills the old 
intriguer. 

By this instant lapse of self-control, Hamlet has lost his 
lead in the game, and given Claudius a great advantage 
over him ; which advantage, how’cver, Claudius will so use 
as to open a clear way for the final triumph of Flamlet’s 
cause, though at a fearful cost of life, his own among the 
rest, Claudius is now to assume the offensive, and Is so 
to carry it as to achieve his own itiin. For, indeed, his 
guilt is of such a kind, and is so placed, that it can have 
its piopcr retribution only tluough a piocess of further 
development. A dreadful safety indeed! But he will 
prove far unequal to the sharp exigency in which he will 
involve himself. Too bad to re|M;nt, and too secure in 
his badness to be reached by human avengement, there is, 
nevertheless, a Hand which he cannot elude. That Hand 
is to work his punishment tlirough tlie springs of his own 
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moral constitution. Hamlet’s piercing, unsleeping eye, 
now sharpened to its keenest edge, is to be ujx>n him, to 
penetrate his secretest designs, to trace him tlii'ough his 
darkest windings, as his evil genius. His guilt is to en- 
tangle him, by au inward law, in a series of diabolical 
machinations ; remorse is to disconcert his judgment, and 
put him to desperate shifts. Thus his first, most secret, 
unprovable crime is to goad him on, from within, to i>er- 
petrating other crimes, — crimes so open and manifest as 
to stand in no need of pixK)f ; and he is to go out of the 
world in such a trans|X)rt of wickedness, lying, |)oisoning, 
murdering, that Uis Jj^ls_sJM..yilk sure 

enough. 

Such is the stern ^ awf ul, inexora ble moral logic of thjs 
qjighty drama. And its great wisdom lies in nothing more 
than In^ the Tact, the order, and the metliod of the hero’s 
being made to ser\^e as the unconscious oi*gan or instrument 
of the providential retribution. He himself, indeed, is con- 
sciously doing the best that can be done in his situation. 
Meanwhile the Nemesis of the play is working out the result 
through him, without his knowing it, without his suspecting 
it. Not till the hand of death is already upon him, does it 
become possible for him to strike. Now, at length, the 
seals are oj>ened ; now, for the first time, his hands are 
untied, his passion, his avenging impulse, his will are set 
free. All this he sees instantly just as it is : instantly, con- 
aciously^ he deals the stroke for which his Divine Helper 
has secretly prepared the way. He himself falls indeed, 
but falls as a pure and spotless victim, to feed the sacri- 
ficial fire of immortal hopes and aspirations in the human 
breast; so falls as to leave u|x>n us the hallowed sense, 
that flights of Angels sing him to his rest.” 

I must not dismiss the hero without adverting briefly to 
one or two other points. — Many people, I suspect, shape 
their opinions and feelings about Hamlet quite too mudi 
from what Hamlet, iu some of his soliloquies, says against 
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himself. In this, the}' seem to me to take him at his word 
Just there where his word is least to be taken. For, surely, 
thus to turn his solitary self-coinmuiiings, his thinkings- 
aloud, against him, is not fair. Instead of so taking him 
at his word, we ought to see him better than he then sees 
himself, and rather, with our calmer and juster vision, to 
step between him and his morbid self-accusings ; to judge 
him and to maintain his cause u|)on reasons which he is 
himself too unselfish, too right-iiearted, too noble in mind, 
to accoid their due weight in his thinkings. This holds 
especially in regard to liis solilocpiy beginning, “O, what a 
rogue and |)easant slave am 1 ! ’* where he surges through 
a long course of railing and storming at himself, bitterly 
charging himself with faults and vices which his whole con* 
duct most ceilainly and most clearly acquits him of. This 
tem|>estuous strain of self-abuse springs in part from his 
madness, his disease, which vents itself in that way, and 
puts him thus to quarrelling with himself, because, in the 
extreme, unrelenting hardness of his case, he nevertlieless 
will not, dare not go to accusing or arguing against his fate, 
or fall to quarrelling with what he reganls as the inevit^le 
Qixle ring s j)fj];^fojndje^ 

The truth is, Hamlet is suffering <lreadfully : shame, 
indignation, grief, sympathy with his father’s purgatorial 
pains, detestation, horror, at the triumphant rauiderer, a 
consuming, holy thii-st of vengeance, im|)ossible, as things 
stand, to be attained, — all these are crowding and pi-ess- 
ing his soul together ; and his intolemble anguish, instead 
of easing itself by blaming, by resenting, by deploring his 
miserable lot, seeks such relief as it can by arraigning him- 
self before himself, as deserving a lot far worse. He thus 
revenges u|K>n himself, as it wei*e, the inexorable cruelty 
of his i)08itiott. 

All this is what some of the Poet’s critics cannot or will 
not see ; and Hamlet appears to them cold, hard-hearted, 
indifferent, because they arc themselves either so hard or 
so locked up in tlieir self-applauding critical perspicacity 
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as to have no ear, no sense for his mute agony. And so 
they take him at his word! not perceiving that what he 
says to himself against liimself are just the things he would 
be sure not to say, if they were really true; while the 
things which he does not say are so true, anti so unutterably 
crushing in their trutli, that he mmt be saying something 
else. Because he ‘'has that within which passeth show," 
therefore what he does show is taken as a just index and 
exponent of what he has within. 

This brings me to one of the most peculiar and most 
interesting features in the delineation of Hamlet. — In his 
intellectual powei's, attainments, resources, Hamlet is highly 
self-conscious, though not at all touched with conceit. In 
his moral instincts, sentiments, principles, in his beautiful 
ti’ain of manly virtues, his courage, his honour, his rever- 
ence, his tenderness, his sense of truth and right, his 
human-heartedness, his generosity, his self-restraint, hU 
self-sacrifice, — in these he is nobly unconscious ; and rather 
shows his full, deep |K)Ssession of them by a modest sense, 
or fear, of his being deficient in them ; for these things are 
apt to be most on the tongue where they are least in the 
heait. Hence, in part, the singular vein of pathos tliat 
permea tes the delineation. That pathos is altc^etlier un- 
demonstrative, silent; a deep undercurrent, hardly ever 
rising to the surface, so as to be directly visible, but kept 
down by its own weight. Hamlet, as 1 said before, 
8uffei*s, suffers dreadfully ; but he makes no sign, at least 
none when his suffering is gi'catest ; or, if any at all, bo 
very slight, as to be scarce heard amidst the louder noises 
of the play ; as in what he says to Horatio, near the close • 
“Thou wouldst not think how ill alFs here aliout my licart; 
but it is no matter : it is but foolery ; but it is such a kind 
of gain-giving as would perhaps trouble a woman." Thus 
his suffering is not made audible to the sense : It is s|)eecb« 
less, indeed unspeakable, and left for the inner eye» tlie 
^intelligent heart, the sympathiEing magnet within, to 
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^uch is the unspoken p athos of Higilef s s ituation^ — a 
pathos 80 deep, so pure, so refined, so soul-moving, if we 
have but the eye to see it, that I know not where else we 
shall find its like. Let us see, for a moment, to recur to 
a topic already discussed, — let us see how it is with him. 
If he could but forget the real nature of his task ; if he 
could give free course to his mighty impulse of justice; 
then he might indeed have at least a respite to the torture 
that is wringing him. Uut« because his reason is so strong 
as to stay his hand, therefore he has to suffer such pain, 
— the pain of a most powerful will engaged in a mortal 
struggle against the insui'gent forces of passion goading 
him onward. To quote again fix)m Professor Werder; 
‘"To smite down the King, to sacrifice his own life by the 
blow, in ortler to be quit of his task at once, that were the 
easiest, the happiest thing for him ; but he icills to Ailfil 
it, to fulfil it faithfully. What he rails at as ‘ pigeon- 
liver’d,* when the mortal nature, impatient of pain, weary 
of suffering, cries out in him, — all this is enduring 
courage, the courage of reason, springing from reverence 
for a holy duty, and fixim devotion thereto.” 

But, hai-sh and bitter as is his lot, Hamlet never com- 
plains of it, hardly broathes an audible sigh over it : nay, he 
will not, if he can help it, let either himself or others see it: 
heroically he bears it, heroically he hides it. Of self-pity, 
of self-compassion, he discovers not the slightest symptom ; 
and, so far Awn saying or doing any thing to stir pity or 
compassion in others, he is ever trying, though trying 
8 |}ontaneously and uncousciously, to disguise his inward 
state both from othei-s and from himself ; — Ax>m himself 
in high strains of self -accusation ; from his true friends in 
smiles of benevolenci', or in fine play of intellect; from 
his foes and his false friends in caustic, frolicsome banter, 
and in |K>inted, stinging remonstrance or reproof. Even 
when bis anguish is shrieking within him, he knits his lips 
down tight over it, and strangles the utterance. For, 
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indeed^ to his mind, it is not of the slightest consequence 
how much he suffers in this world, so he does his duty, 
his whole duty, and nothing but that; and he is so all- 
intent upon that as to have no time, no heart, for self- 
commiseration. Now this utter oblivion of self in his 
vast, incommunicable soitow is to me just the most 
pathetic thing in Shakespeare; though, to be sure, the 
pathos is much less pronounced than in other cases : but I 
deem it all the better for that. 

It is partly to relieve or divert off his sense of woe that 
]iis mind is so continually “ voyaging through strange seas 
of thoug ht**; sometimes in oiituourihgs 6F s^tatcsman - 
like wisdom, such as would add to the fame of a Burke 
or a Webster ; sometimes in profound moralizing on life 
and death, on duty and immortality, such as would give a 1 
richer bloom to the laurels of a Cicero, a Marcus Aurelius, | 
a Jeremy Taylor, or a Sir Thomas Browne ; sometimes in i 
well-seasoned discourse on the player’s art and on the 
right virtues of literary style, such as shames the! 
schools ’’ ; now in flashes of wit more than Attic ; now in 
jets of humour the freshest, the raciest, the mellowest, the 
most suggestive, ever delivered. 

All this, to be sure, Hamlet does not himself say ; no ! 
nor does the Poet say it for him in w'ords ; but the Poet 
says it through the ineffable dramatic logic of the play, — 
says it b}' spe aking s ilence, a mute eloquence, far more 

words. It is the “ au8tJS‘e 
and solid sweetness" of a^eat, strong, delicate soul per- 
fectly self-contained. 

The sensitive rectitude which I have ascribed to Hamlet 
may seem inconsistent with his doings in the matter of the 
substituted commission. He does indeed discover no par- 
ticular sqiieamisliness of conscience in that matter. He 
knows, or at least fully believes, that Guildenstern and 
Rosencrantz are privy and consenting to the hideous mach- 
ination against himself : 
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*‘Why, man, they did make love to this employment; 

They are not «ear my conscience ; their defeat 

Does by their own insinuation grow.*’ 

Nor can I see any good reason why his moral sense, even 
granting it to be as deep and delicate as I have sup)>o8ed, 
should stick at thus letting such a diabolical s<*heme “ fall 
on the inventors* heads.’* It is noticeable that Horatio, in 
the talk he has with Hamlet on that subject, v. 2, seems 
to regret or deplore the fate of the King’s two agents 
in crime. He may well think it rather hard. And it is 
natural enough to suppose that Hamlet, on learning the 
horrid puriK)se of his voyage, may have l>c*cn surprised out 
of his equanimity, and tmnsix>itcd into an act of indis- 
criminate vengeance. Hut, in fact, the instant elfect of 
tlie discovery is. to kindle all lii-s p<>\vei*s of thought into 
the highest activity. It appeai-s. imlecd, that the two 
agents were not fully in the secret of their commission, else 
they would have turne<l back to Denmark, after the separa- 
tiou of Hamlet from them. But then, for aught Hamlet 
knows, they may have hail other reasons for continuing the 
voyage ; they may have lH*eii charged with other messages 
to England. It is to 1 h? noted also, that, at the time. 
Hamlet ivas exi>ecting to go to England with them : and it 
has been suggested that, had he done so. he would have 
arrested the otfeet of the substituted commission. Hut I 
prefer the view’ taken by Professor Wenler : 

“As surely as Rosencrant^ and (»uildenstern deliver their let- 
ter, his head falls. That letter, then, they must not bt* allotced to 
deliver ; they must deliver a different one. Do you say he could 
have .spared them? he could have written something that would 
endanger neither him nor them ? But does he know or can he 
discover from them so that he may de|>end uix>n their word, how 
far they are cognkant of the purport of their errand? whether 
they are not charged with some oral message? What if they 
should contradict what he might wTite of a hannle.ss character? 
Wliat if the King of England, being in doubt, should send back^ 
to Denmark for further directions, detain all three, and then, 
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as surely was to be expected, put Hamlet to death? No, there 
is no expedient possible, no evasion, no.choice l)etween thus 
and otherwise. He must sacrifice them, anti even without allowing 
them time to confess, — do this even. For, if only they are 
allowed time for confession, after they are seized and made sensi- 
ble of their position, there is no foreseeing what turn things may 
take for him.” 

It may indeed be said that all this is but to the effect, 
^that Hamlet deems himself justified in resolving, or at all 
events does resolve, to make sure work, whether the 
sufferers be or be not really deserving of the fate to which 
his action sends them. And to this it may be replied that, 
in those dark complications of crime, Hamlet has no time 
to weigh nicely the possibilities or likelihoods of innocence 
on the part of the King’s agents ; and that he has a perfect 
right to use whatever fitting and ettective means of self- 
defence the situation puts in his power. It is moreover 
quite certain that Uosencrantz and (^uildenstern are at least 
the willing tools of Claudius, earing nothing for the moral 
complexion of their service, so they may have the honour 
and the profit of serving him. So that here, again, 1 may 
fitly quote Professor Werder : 

“ The baseness of Kosencraiitz and Guildcm.stem is their min : 
they promenade, .so to speak, in the sphere of a fate which in- 
volves damnation, without .scenting or wishing to scent the sul- 
phur. Where such a king bears rule, bin servants are always 
exposed to the very worst that can liefall ; and at any moment 
their ruin may come through circumstances and causes from 
which notliing may seem more remote than the catastrophe. 
Whoever serves such a king, and, without any misgiving of hb 
crime, .serves him with ready zeal, upon him Hell ha.s a claim ; 
and, if that claim be made good, he has no right to complain. — 
These are things in which Shakespeare knows no jesting, because 
he is so great an expounder of the Law, the Divine Law ; and he 
holds to it as no second poet has done.*' 

Intellectually, and morally too, Hamlet is repreaented 
in the language of our time, much in advance of his 
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age; his mind casting far onwards to an era of purer , 
richer, brighter civ ilization. He conceives a mould of 
statesmanship, a style of public oitler, and a tone of social 
converse, such as the time affords him no examples of. 
The coarse and brutal manners of his nation/ infecting 
even the Court, he l)oth scorns and deplores, and this on 
grounds of taste, of |K)licy, of honour, and of right. And 
the effects which such things have on national character 
and well-being are discourseil by him with rare discernment 
and reach of thought. His mind is indeed ]>enetrated with 
t^ best efficacies of Christian tnorality and refinemen t. 

In Shakespeare's time the Drama was an intense national 
passion, all grades of the English jH*ople, from the throne 
downwanls, taking a lively interest in it, and some of the 
finest gentlemen and choicest spirits of the age lending it 
their heart}' support, apparently regarding it as a powerful 
engine of |)ublic enlightenment and progress : all w hich was 
in fact one (*ause why the Drama came to such a glorious 
efflorescence in that age. It was theivfore in strict keeping 
with the Wst tiioughts of the time that the Pesd made his 
favourite intellectual hero, prince though he Ih\ deeply versed 
in the theory of the dramatic art, ami much coucvriied to 
have the representatives of it well use<l ; as when he tells 
Polotiius, “After your death you were Indter have a bad 
epitaph than their ill report while you live.” Hamlet's idea 
seems to be, “ Let me have the making of a nation's plays, 
and I care little who makes its laws." His mind was 
indeed meant to be large enough, and his taste catholic 
enough, to include all generous disciplines and lil)eral pre|>- 
arations in its scojM? ; and Shakes|)eare evidently thought 
no scorn to endow such a man with his own exquisite sci* 
ence in the walk which his “sweet and cunning haud” was^ 
to render so illustrious. 

Laertes makes a very peculiar and most emphatic contrast 
to Hamlet. He is far indeed from luu'ng a noble ebarae- 
ter, yet he has noble streaks in lum. The respect in which 
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he holds his father, and the entire and unreserved affection 
he bears his sister, set him well in our esteem as a son and 
a brother : bej ond these he can hardl}' be said to show any 
sentiments or principles worthy of regard. He takes as 
aMently \o the gayeties of the French capital as Hamlet 
does to the studious walks and shades of Wittenberg. 
Though incapable of any thing so serious as iViendship, 
he is nevertheless a highly companionable fellow, at least 
among those of like resort. He is never pestered at all 
with moral scruples : life has no dark and difhcult problems 
to him : he lias no philosophy at all, does not even know 
what the word means : truth, as such, is neither l)eautiAil 
nor venerable in his sight : in his lieat and stress of de- 
structive impulse, he does not see far enough to apprehend 
any causes for deliberation or delay. In regard to the 
death of his father, he snatches eagerly at the conclusion 
shaped for him by the King, without pausing to consider 
the grounds of it, or to wi»igh the merits of the case, lie- 
cause it offers a speedy chance of discharging his revenge ; 
and he is reckless alike of means and of consequences, in 
fact cares nothing for others or even for himself, here or 
hereafter, so he may (piickly ease liis breast of the mad 
rapture with which it is panting. He has a burning resent- 
ment of |>f"rsonal wrongs, real or sup|K>sed, but no projXT 
sense of justice ; indeed, he can nowise enter into any ques- 
tion of so grave a nature as that : hence, in the exigency 
that overtakes him, “wild sword-law” becomes at once 
his religion. 

The blame of the treacherous plot for assassinating 
Hamlet, on the express ground of his “ being remiss, most 
generous, and free from all contriving,” projHjrly belongs 
to the King : but the further infamy of anointing his 
sword in order to clinch the nail of his purpose would go 
hard with Laertes, but that his trance of passion at 
Ophelia's madness and death in a great measure^ if not 
entirely, takes away his responsibility. In bis transport 
of grief and rage he is as much beside himself as Hamlit 
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is in his wildest paroxysms of disorder; and the most 
suggestive tx>int of contrast between them is in reference 
to the opposite manner in which the moral character of 
each transpires under the eclipse of reason. Observe, 
also, how tlie two men differ in their ends : Laertes dies 
repenting of tiie base and hateful wrong lie has done to 
Hamlet, and begging his forgiveness ; Hamlet dies pitying 
Laertes, and — forgiving him ! 

Enough, perhaps. Inus already been said of Claudius ; yet 
there is one further |)oint in his character, so suggestive of 
wholesome thougid, that it ought to receive some passing 
notice. — The words “all may Ih‘ well,” with which he 
prologues Ids act of devotion, are very significant, as show- 
ing that his prayer is an attempt to make religion a sulv 
stitute for duty. As offen hap|K*ns in real life, he betakes 
himself to a sentimenUil repentance as abbolving him from 
“doing works meet for re|H*ntance.’’ For who has not 
seen men resorting to very emphatic exercises of i*eligion, 
as virtually dls|)ensing with the law of goixl and pious 
works? It is obser\'abIe that the Kiiig*s tit of devotiou 
0|)ernte8 to east* him through his (*ourse of crime, instead 
of deterring him fnun it. Such an* the subtle tricks men 
practice on themselves, to s<K)the the pangs of guilt with- 
out amendment of life. The King goes fn>m his closet to 
plot further crimes! Hius his prayer is “like a spend- 
thrift sigh that hurts by easing”; that is to say, he 
endeavours to satisfy or apiiease his conscience with a 
falsetto cry of penitence. Strange it should be so, but so 
it is! 

The Ghost is a powerful element in this great drama, 
shedding into it a peculiar and preternatural grandeur; 
but that power acts through the finest oi*gans of the soul, 
working so deeply on the moral anti imaginative forces, 
that the coarse arts of criticism can do but little with it» 
What an air of dread expectancy waits u|K>n the coming 
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and the motions of that awful shade! How grave and 
earnest, yet how calm and composed its speech! as if it 
came indeed from the other world, and brought the lessons 
of that world in its mouth. The stately walk, the solemn, 
slowly-measure<l words, the unearthly cast and temper of 
the discourse, are all ghost-like. The popular currency of 
many of the (^host’s sayings shows how profoundly they 
sink into our souls, and what a weight of ethical meaning 
attaches to them. Observe, Ux), how choicely Horatio 
hits the key-note of the part, and attempers us to its 
influences : 

“ What art thou, that usurp'al thi*^ time of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometime march ^ ’* 

But indeed the whole matter [ireparatory to the Ghost’s 
interview with Hamlet, its first appearance on the scene, 
its sad and silent steps, its fading at the crowing of the 
cock, and the sulxlued reflections that follow, ending with 
the speech, 

“ But look, the Morn, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o'er the dew of yond high eastern hill ” ; — 

is manned with gjjnsummate judgment. 

Horatio is one of the very noblest and most beautiful of 
Shakespeare’s male characters. There is not a single loose 
stitch in his make-up: he is at all times superbly self- 
contained ; lie feels deeply, but never guslics nor runs 
over: as true as a diamond, as modest as a virgin, and 
utterly unselfish ; a most manly .soul, full alike of strength, 
tenderness, and solidity. But lie moves so quietly in the 
drama, that his rare traits of character have received scant 
Justice. Much of the best spirit and efficacy of the scenes 
is owing to his presence. He is the medium whereby some 
of the hero’s finest and noblest qualities are conveyed to 
as; yet himself so clear and transparent, that lie scaroelj 
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catches the attention. The great charm of his unselftsh- 
ness is, that he seems not to he himself in the least aware 
of it; “as one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing.” 
His mild scepticism touching the dreaded sight twice 
seen of us ’* is exceedingly graceful and scholarly. And, 
indeed, all that comes from him marks the presence of a 
calm, clear head keeping touch and time perfectly with a 
good heart. 

Polonius is Shakespeare’s version, sharply individualized, 
of a |K>litician somewhat past liis faculties ; shrewd, careful, 
conceited, ine<ldlesoine, and pedantic*. Hamlet does him 
some injustice ; partly as thinking that the old man has 
wantonly rohhed him of his lh*art\s l>est object, and not 
making due allowance, as indeed lov(*rs seldom do in such 
cases, for the honest though perluips erring solicitude of a 
father’s love. Therewitlud he l<H)ks u|ion him as a supple 
time-server and ducking observant, which indeed he is, of 
whoever chances to l)e in tK>w'er, uver ivaily to cro ok th e 
pregnant. hingfS of the knee where thrift may follow fawn* 
ing. ” As such he of course has the utmosr’cbblempl for 
him ; which contempt his disease lets loose from the bands 
of respect, while his inU‘llect engineers it with the greatest 
fluency and [xiint. 

^ Poloniu.s has his mind richly' stored with prudential and 
lK>litic wisdom ; wdiich however shows si)mewlmt al>surdly 
in him, because, to use a figure of C’oleridge's, it is like a 
light in the stern of a ship, that illumines only that part of 
the course already left behind. For, as Dr. Johnson aptly 
remarks, he is “ knowing in retrospect, and ignorant in fore* 
sight.** A man of one method, p^htical engineering ; with 
his fingers ever itching to work tlie machine of jiolicy ; and 
i^ith little perception of times and o<*casion8 ; he is called 
to act whert^ sncli arts and methoiis are t>eculiarly unfitting, 
and therefore he overreaches himself. 

To such a mind tlie hero's character can hardly be other 
than an inscrutable enigma. It takes a whole man to tin* 
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derstand Hamlet, and Polonius is but the attic storey of a 
man ! Assuming Hamlet to be thus and so, Polonius rea- 
sons and acts just right in regard to him ; but the fact is, 
he cannot see him ; and so, his premises being all wrong, 
the very justness of his reasoning only carries the further 
astray. But, in the directions he gives his man lieynaldo 
for angling out the truth about his absent son, the old pol- 
itician is perfectly at home ; and his mind seems to revel in 
tli£^ mysteries of wire-pulling aiul trap-setting. He under- 
stands, no man better, “ how your bait of falsehoo<l takes 
the carp of truth.” But to such modes of dealing Hamlet 
is quite impracticable. And he tiikes a mad pleasure in 
fooling and teasing and plaguing the old fox ! 

A chronic fanaticism of intrigue having blunted in Polo- 
nius the powers of special insight and discernment in what 
is before him, he therefore perceives not the nnfitness of his 
old methods to the new exigency ; while his long experience 
of success in “ hunting the trail of policy” makes him feel 
quite sure of succeeding now. I'o (piote Dr. Johnson again, 
“such a man is positive ami confident, l)ocausc he knows 
that his mind was once strong, but know's not that it has 
become* weak.” Antiquated managers, indeed, like Polo- 
nius, seldom have much strength but as they fall back U|»on 
the resources of memory : out of these*, the ashes, so to 
speak, of extinct faculties, they may appear wise long after 
the sprin gs of real w isdom a r<* dri ed up within them ; as a 
man who has lost his sight may seem to distinguish colours, 
provided he does not speak of the particular colours before 
him. 

polonius has grea t knowledge of the y'or ld ; though even 
here his mind lias come to re.st mainly in generalities. Ac- 
cordingly the pithy maxims he gives Laertes, to “ character 
in his memory,” arc capital in their way ; nothing could bo 
better : yet thej' are hut the well-seasoned fniits of general 
experience and reflection ; and there is no apparent reason 
why he should speak tliera at that time, except that they 
were strong in his mind. One would suppose that in iiioh 
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an act of paternal blessing he would try to breathe some 
lire of noble sentiment into his son ; whereas he thinks of 
nothing higher than c plcl precepts of worldly p rudence ; 
which seem indeed to be the essence of religion with him. 
And he imagines that such thoughts will be a sufficient 
breakwater against the passions of youth ! 

One of his bene dictiYC to Laertes may well re- 

ceive some special comment : 

** This above all To thine own self be true ; 

And It inuBt follow, hb the night the day. 

Thou canst not then be falne to any man." 

Tliis is regarded by many as a very high strain of moral- 
ity. 1 cannot see it so ; though, to be sure, it is as high as 
Polonius can go : it is the height of worldly wisdom, — a 
rule of being wisely selfish. In the same sense, honesty 
is the best [loiicy ” ; but no truly honest man ever acts on 
that principle. A iHtssion for rectitude is the only thing 
that will serve. It is indeed true that we have duties, 
indispensable duties, to ourselves ; that a man ought to lie 
wise for himself. But that the lieiug wise for one*s self is 
the first and highest duty, I do not believe. And the man 
who makes that the fii'st princi[>le of morality never will 
and never can lie tnily wise for himself. Such, Iiow'ever, 
is the first principle of Polonius's morality ; and it is in 
|>erfect keeping with the whole of his thorouglily selfish and 
sinister mind. But he just loses himself hy acting u|K>n it. 
Aiming flrat of all to be true to himself, he has been utterly 
false to himself and to his family. Faith, or allegiance, to 
stand secure, roust neeits fasten uiion something out of and 
above self. If Polonius had said, “ Be tnie to God, to 
your country, or to your kind, and it must follow, as the 
night the day, thou canst not Uien be false unto thyself,’* 
he would have uttered a just and noble tiling ; but then it 
would have been quite out of character, and in discord with 
Uie whole tenour of his 8|)eech. And tlie old wire-puller, 
with hia double-refilled ethics of selfishness, has nothing 
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venerable about him ; while tlie baseness of Laertes seems 
to me the legitimate outcome of such moral teachings as 
those contained so pithily in his father’s benediction. 

Note, also, what a precious, characteristic specimen of 
unconscious grannyism he blunders out when he under- 
takes to explain “the very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy.” 
Here, with his hands brimfull of the most serious business, 
he is pleased, notwithstanding, to spend the time in dally- 
ing with artful quirks of thought and speech, — a piece of 
pedantry and impertinence wdiich has often reminded me 
of the man who “could speak no sense in several lan- 
gut^es.” In this instance, again, he shows a good 
memory of what he had learned at the university ; but he 
manifestly has no live organs to perceive the rights of the 
occasion. Such is the natural effect of “dotage en- 
croaching upon wisdom.” 

Thp flypeiqygft of Ophelia “divided from her- 

self and her fair judgment” touches the soul with. SUTr 
passing delicacy. But the toucli is full of |K)wer withal. 
Her madness is totally different from Hamlet’s ; but the 
delineation of it, so science assures us, is no less true to 
nature, and evinces an insight no less profound of patho- 
logical laws. The violence her feelings suffered in tluf 
constrained repulse of her lover after she had stick ’d tlie 
honey of liia .music vqws*'; her tender grief at his suli- 
sequent condition, which is all the greater that she thinks 
herself the cause of it ; the shock of her father’s sudden 
and violent death, — the father whom slie loves with such 
reli gious entireness , — and this by the hand of that same 
lover, and in consequence of the madness into which, as 
she believes, her own action lias cast him; — all these 
causes join in producing her lapse of reason, and all re- 
ap|)ear more or less in what comes from her afterwards. 
Her insanity is complete, unconscious, and such as, it is 
said, never ends but with the sufferer’s death. There is 
no method in it : she is like one walking and talking in her 
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sleep ; her miDd still busy, hut its sources of activity all 
within; literally ‘‘incapable of her own distress.” The 
verses she sings are fragments of old ballads which she 
had heard in her cliildiiood, when she understood not the 
meaning of them, and which had faded from her memory, 
but are now revived just enougli for her inward eye to 
catch the words. The immodesty of some of them is sur- 
passingly touching, because it tells us, as nothing else 
could, that she is utterly unconscious of what she is saying, 
'riie line threads of association l)y which they are now 
brought to her mind may be felt, but cannot be de^ribed. 
And the sweet, guileless, gentle spirit of the dear girl 
tender sanctity over the whole expression. 

This delineation shows the Poet under an as|>ect very* 
peculiar and well worth the noting. His genius here ap- ‘ 
pears literally angelic in its steps and tones of purity and’ 
reverence and human-heartedness. He gives just enough 
to start our tenderest sympathies, but nothing to entertain 
a prurient curosity ; barely hinting the nature of the 
disease, and then drawing the veil of silence over it, like 
some protecting spirit of humanity, sent to guard its 
sacredest possessions from unholy eyes and irreverent 
hands. In all tliis we have what may he fitly termed the 
Shakespeare of Shakespeare ; — 1 mean, his ineffable 
delicacy and cleanness of moral perception, and his angelic 
awe of moral beauty. 

The central idea or formal cause of Ophelia's character 
stands in perfe ct simplic ity, — the pure w diiteness of perfect 
trutli- This is her wisdom, — the wisdom, not of reflection, 
but of instinctive I’eason, — a s(x>ntaiieous beating of her 
heart iojugison wyth the squlLqC iS!aiurj£u and all the better 
for being so. And her fiw docility to paternal counsel 
and fiill submission to paternal command are in no sort 
the result of weakness ; filial duty and filial affection being 
the native element of her young life ; so that she instinc- 
tively shrinks from forsaking that element, and Indeed 
never thinks of doing so, any more than she does of dis- 
owning the laws of gravity and respiration. 
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Some critics of our time, especially lady critics, have 
been rather hard on Ophelia for her conduct in this par- 
ticular : they think it shows her to be a very insipid, pulpy 
structure, and would have her stand on her woman's rights, 
and outface the old gentleman. But it has never struck 
me so : I do not think any the worse of Ophelia, it does 
not seem to me either blamew'orthy or scornworthy, that 
she obeys her father so unreservedly ; though, to be sure, 
she has no idea how much the act is going to cost her ; but, 
if she knew it ever so well, she would obey just the same : 
for, indeed, the sentiment of filial reverence is very deep 
and strong in her. Then too Polonius loves his daughter, 
at least she thinks he does ; and he is older than she, at 
least she thinks he is : she is in fact the only being on 
Eartii that he cares more for than for himself : she has 
never had any thing but kindness from him ; and her mother 
is not living : so where is the sin, where the shame, if she 
also cares less for herself than for him? But, indeed, all 
forms of obedience are very unjKipular with us democrats ; 
the very thought of subordination is highly distasU'ful to 
us ; our wisdom turns up her nose at it as something mean. 
1 undei-stand there are now no disol>edient children among 
us, though it is said there are some rather disobedient 
parents. Now this latter is very bad indeed ; for, surely, 
if the family is to survive at all, there must, yes, must be 
domestic obedience somewhere. Doubtless it is better tliat 
the parents should obey tlie children than that ol>edience 
should be banished the home altogether; better that the 
house should be inverted, and poised on the ridge-pole, 
than that it should have no leg at all to stand upon. But, 
with the progressive spirit of the age raining so thick upon 
us, it is to be hoped that husbands and fathers will soon 
soak up enough of it to put them right in this matter. 
Where is our preposterous, or our sublime, individualism 
going to end? As things are now speeding, men will soon 
have to be authors of themselves, and know no other 
kin.'' 
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Ophelia in an Intelligent girl, decidedly so, though not 
at all Intellectual or strong-minded : whenever she speaks, 
she does it with exquisitejgrace and In mind she 

may indeed i>e called rather commonplace : hut she has good 
sense ; and very few of us have any thing better than that. 
She is intelligent in her feelings, as she is also sensitive in 
her intelligence ; that is, she both thinks feelingly and feels 
thoughtfullv. Now 1 rather like this ; at least as exem- 
plified in Ophelia : it seems altogether fitting and natural 
in her, — a fresh suffusion of jiweetness and loveline^, I 
may almost say. of holi ness, in her coin)>osition. Perhaps 
such a thing ought not to l>e spoken at this time ; but I 
am apt to be a very naughty lK>y, as the reader has prob- 
ably found me ; so I will out with it. A, truly, int ell igent 
woman — and 1 have known many such — b,my^_siupiv 
d eli ght amqiig tt]l_,the creatures on the planet : but intel- 
lectual or stroiig-miuded w'oinen are not to iny taste ; in 
fact, I think they are horrid. Nor do 1 like intellectual 
men much In^tter: for, ac'cording to my experience, they 
are generally men of feeble intellect, at least comparatively 
so ; and liccause they are weak in intellect, thei'cfori* they 
take s|)ecial pride or pleasure in seeing their intellects at 
play ; which men of strong intellect never do. Why, they 
will wrangle the life out of any one who differs from them 
in opinion ; nay, if you agree with them, they will instantly 
take the other side, differ from themselves, for the sake of 
wrangling. And they are cH)mmonly so entertained with 
their play of intellect, that they cannot hear any thing you 
say to them : and they are never happy, till they make j’ou 
feel and owm their superiority; — all, no doubt, from a be- 
nevolent wish to keep you from l>eiug coueeitetl. Ilesides, 
intellectuality in itself is not always lovely: often it is 
very unlovely, sometimes exceedingly mean, sometimes 
decidedly hateful, nay, sometimes utterly abominable, as 
in the case of lago. On the other hand, loveliness iaj 
always lovely ; and what is lovely all natural-hearted meOtj 
and women too, will love ; their souls instinctively gravi* 
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tate towards it ; and, if they can, they will cleave to it, and 
make their home with it. 

^ ^t used to be tliought that the women were morally 
-Superior to the men ; and so, 1 am sure, tliey have been, 
generally, in times past. But I am told, — 1 cannot vouch 
for the truth of it, but I am told, — that in our day the 
women, at least the more advanced portion of them, have 
come to spurn at this old imputation of moral sup^yforilA ’ ; 
that nothing but an admitted intellectual superiority will 
content them ; that mere equality in this respect will not 
do. But I still hope that this which 1 am told is not true.. 
For mankind, let me tell you, have been, are, and will bo; 
governed far more by moral power or influence than by 
intellectual : indeed the world would go to the bad very 
fast, if it were not so; for intellectual pride is the very 
I soul of diabolism. And, if the world have really come to 
that pass, if intellectual power be higher in our regard 
than moral power, then, assuredly, we shall all of us either 
cheat or be cheated with a shallow, windy, barren, l)oast- 
ful intellectualisrn ; all the deeper springs of the soul being 
either scorched and dried up, or else corrupted into issues 
of vindence. Now moral power acts, or is expressed, far 
more movingly, far more effectively, in obeying than in 
commanding. So it was with the greate.st moral power 
that ever entered inU^ our world : obedience even unto 
death was the form and prcK*css of it. Aiul moral power 
has its seat chiefly in the heart: it cannot l>c transferred to 
the head ; and, if we insist on w'orking through such a 
transfer, we shall simply wreck l)oth head and heart; or 
rather we shall have a crop of frozen hearts and boiling 
heads, both the heat and the cold being in the wrong 
places. And this, I take it, is one of the reasons, perhaps 
the main reason, why the continual straining after intel- 
lectuality in our education is spoiling the boys and — 
Hilling the girls. 

Besides, where would be the advantage, where the Im- 
provement, if all the internal lines of difference between 
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man and woman should be clfaced and done awa}'? In 
that case, each would be, inwardly, a mere repetition of 
the other, not a complement or even a supplement to the 
other. Would their mutual attraction, their mutual benefit, 
their mutual happiness be furthered thereby? Why, they 
would then have no need of each other, would be no ad- 
dition to each other ; and it were best they should keep as 
far apart as possible ; for their union would only be one of 
mutual discord and repulsion. Their inward diversity of 
tone, — this it is that makes all the deepest, richest, most 
Qloguent music of their life : pitch their voices to the same 
key, and put them singing the same part, and all that 
harmony which the gods themselves delight to hear would 
be lost. And so. at least on our side of the social house, 
the old notion still lives, that man is. or ought to be, su- 
perio r in streujgth. woman in sweetness : and it is an old 
article of faith with me that awcctnes^ ^ is the hij^her, 
c jiviner , more ^^it force of the two^^ And if the women 
are to insist on having the strength, they may as well 
make up their mind to be without the sweetness. This 
would indeed be a great loss to us : would it be any gain 
to them? I doubt it: and I even suspect that those who 
are making a 8pe<*ial effort to wrestle themselves into 
strength are, in favf, wrestling themselves out of sweets 
ness ; and this too without getting the strength. 

So that, |)erhaps, on the whole, we cannot do better than 
let the lines of difference between man and woman remain 
as wise old mother Nature seems to have drawn them. 
But especially I think we should all do well to beware how 
we undertake to supersede or overrule that wisdom of the 
heart which, to my taste, Ophelia, in her lo ving, self-sac* 
tiflcing o bedience, rather sweetly illustrates. Indeed 1 
love the dear girl much, as most of those about her do; 
and in teaching me this love she gives me better instruction 
out of the heart into the heart than any woman or any man 
nan ever give me out of the head Into the head. 

As Ophelia has been slurred for her uuresistiug submis** 
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sioQ to paternal oMer^ so Hamlet has been sneered and 
poohed at for falling or growing in love with Ophelia, and 
for spending some part of his time in her company, when 
he has such grave matters to be thinking of. Alas, onr 
impugnei*s of the bad times past, and prophets of the g<XKl 
time coming, are very hard to please ! Why, Ophelia is 
t he on ly pure^^ swe ets h onourable form of humanity about 
the Court; and Hamlet naturally craves communion with 
her as a relief from the oppressive, sickening foulness of 
the place. She is the one sole beam of light and joy in his 
social whereabout, and his clear, earnest eyes cannot 
forego the solace of that. Amidst stilling airs and grating 
sounds, where he can feel nothing but weariness and dis- 
gust. where his spirit is in exile, and is pining for its home, 
her presence is an islet of rest and comfort, where the 
flowers are laughing and the birds are singing, — a spot as 
pure and fresh as Aurora’s blush, as soft, as balmy, as 
fragrant as Vesper's purpling hour; and how can he, with 
his sorrowing human heart, do otherwise than fly to the 
verdure and refreshment of it? Surely he were sr)methiiig 
more or less than a man, did he not love to breathe anil ' 
linger, now and then, in such a pavilion of iniKK^ence and 
loveliness. 

Ophelia’s situation much re.sembles Imogen’s; their 
characters are in marked contrast. Both appear amidst 
the corruptions of a wicked Court, and Iwth pass through 
them unhurt ; the one because she knows not of them, the 
other because she both knows and hates them. And the 
reason why Ophelia knows not of them is because her 
i ^mplic ity of character makes her susceptive only of that 
which is simple. 

The space Ophelia (ills in the reader’s thoughts is 
strangely disproportionate to that which she Alls in the 
play. Her very silence utters her; unseen, she is missed, 
and so thought of the more ; in her absence she is virtually 
mresent in what others bring from her. Whatever grace 
Wmes from Polonius and the ijueen is of her inspirit^: 
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Laertes is scarce regarded but as he ioves his sister: of 
Hamlet’s soul, too, she is the sunrise aud morning hymn. 
The soul of innocence and gentleness, virtue radiates from 
her insensibly, as fragrance is exhaled from tlowers. It is 
, in such forms that Heaven most frequently visits us. 

Ophelia is seen at the period of extreme sensitiveness to 
impressions from without. Accordingly her thoughts are 
so engaged on external o!»jects as to leave no r<x>m for in- 
troversion or self-inspection. From the lips and eyes of 
Hamlet she has drunk in the pledges of his love, but has 
never heard the voice of her own ; and she knows not how 
full her heart is of Hamlet, because sla* has not a single 
motion there at strife with him. Her silence on this {x>int 
has sometimes been misderived from a wisli to hide her 
love from others : whereas in truth she i> not aware of it 
herself; and she uncH>nsciously betrays it in the blushing 
reluctance with which she yields up the secret of Hamlet’s 
addresses to her. The extorte<l confession of what she 
has received reveals how much she has given ; the soft 
tremblings of her bosom being made the plainer by the 
delicate lawn of silence wimpled over it. Kven when her 
young soul is breaking into a total wreck, >he M*ems not to 
know the n^ason of it; and the truth t'ornes* out only when 
her mind, which oikv bivathed siH*h soft and womanly 
music, lies in fntgments before* us, and the seci*ets of her 
maiden heart are hovering on her uiK*onscious lips. 

As before observed, i>ne of the bitterest ingredients in 
Ophelia’s cup is the belief that by her ivpulse of Hamlet 
— him whosti eyes *• to the last bendeil their light on 
me ” — she has dismantled his fair and stately house of 
reason. Aud^wla'OiJto^et^^^ wounds with which her 
oy n Jjldrit js blecil i ng, over that unmatchM form and 
featurt'of blown yoiitli blasU*d with ecstasy,” she meets his, 
“ I loved you not,” with the sigh, I was the more de- 
ceived,” we see that she feels not the sundering of tlie ties 
that bind her faculties in luinnony. 

Ophelia's insanity is one of those mysterious visitings 
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oyer whic h we..cgjumll^brood^i^^ CQmpadsiaGL; which 
Heaven alone has a heart adequately to pity, and a hand 
effectually to heal. Its pathos were too much to be I)orne, 
but for the incense that rises from her crushed spirit as she 
turns thought and affliction, passion, Hell itself to favour 
and to prettiness.** — Of her death what shall be said? 
The “snatches of old tunes” with which she chaunts, as 
it were, her own burial service, are like smiles raying 
from the heart of woe. I must leave her with the words 
of Hazlitt: "‘O rose of May! O flower too soon faded! 
Her love, her madness, her death are described with the 
truest touc li cs o f tenderness and |)athos. It is a character 
wliich nobody but Shakespeare could have drawn, and to 
the conception of wliich there is not the smallest approach, 
except in some of the old romantic ballads.** 

The Queen’s affection for this lovely being is one of those 
unexpected strokes of ait, .so frequent in Shakespeare, which 
surprise us into reflection by their naturalness. That Ophe- 
lia should disclose a vein of gcxMlness in the (iueen, was 
necessary, perhaps, to keep us IkHIi from misprising the in- 
fluence of the one and from exaggerating the wicke<lncss 
of the other. The love she thus inspires tells us that her 
[helplessness springs from innocence, not from weakness, 
land so prevents the pity which her condition moves from 
jlcssening the respect due to lier character. 

Almost any other author would have depicted Gertnidc 
without a single alleviating trait. Beaunumt and Fletcher 
would probably have made her simply frightful or loath- 
some, and capable only of exciting abhorrence or disgust ; 
if, indeed, in her monstrous depravity she had not rather 
failed to excite any feeling. Shakespeare, with far more 
effect as well as far more truth, exhibits her with such a 
mixture of goo<l and bad as neither disarms censure nor 
precludes pity. Herself dragged along in the terrible train 
of consequences which her own guilt had a hand in starting, 
she is hurried away into tlie same dreadful abj'ss along 
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with those whom she loves, and against whom she has 
sinned. In her tcndemess towai*ds Hamlet and Ophelia 
we recognize the virtues of the mother witliout in the least 
palliating tlie guilt of the wife ; while the crimes in which 
she is a partner almost disappear in those of which she is 
the victim. 

This play has man^' and varied scenic excellences, of 
which only a few of thelesjToTTvious neecTTie specihed. — 
In the platform scenes the chills of a noithern winter mid- 
night seem creeping over us as the heartsick sentinels pass 
in view, and, steeped in in(K>nlight and drowsiness, exchange 
their meeting and parting salutations. The thoughts and 
images that rise up in their minds are just such as the anti- 
cipation of preternatural visions would he likely to inspire. 
And the sensations one has in reading these scenes are 
not unlike those of a child passing a graveyard by moon- 
light. Out of the dim and drowsy moonbeams apprehen- 
sion creates its own objects ; the fancies emlxKly themselves 
in surrounding facts ; feai*s giving shape to outwanl things, 
while those tilings give outwardness to the fears. — The 
hetei*ogcneous, o<ldly-assorted elements that are brought 
together in the grave-<ligging scene ; the strange mixture 
of songs and witticisms and dead-men’s Iwnes. and the still 
stranger transitions of the sprightly, the me<litative, the 
solemn, the playful, the grotesque, make up such a combi- 
nation as Shakespeare only could conceive. Here we have 
the heixi’s profound dist'oui'se of thought, his earnest moml 
reflectiveness, and his most idiomatic humour, all working 
out together. As illustrating his whole character, in all 
its depth and complexity, the scene is one of the richest 
and wisest in the play. 

' Of all the lV>et’s dramas, this probably combines the 
greatest strength and diversity of |)owrcrs. In the hero 
himself we have little less than the whole science of human 
na^re drawn together and condensed. 

And the drama, in other respects, is well in keeping with 
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this varied profusion of matter in Hamlet. Sweeping round 
the whole circle of human thought and passion, its alterna- 
tions of amazement and fear; of lust and ambition and 
remorse ; of hope, love, friendship, anguish, madness, and 
despair ; of wit, humour, pathos, ix>etry, and philosophy ; 
now congealing the blood with terror, UQw_meltiug^,Ujfi 
Ijeart with pity, now launching the mind into eternity, now 
stai-tliiig conscience from her lonely seat with supernatural 
visitings ; — it unfolds a world of trutli and beauty and 
sublimity. 

In view of the moral incongruities here displayed, espe- 
(*ially in tlie catastrophe, Goethe has the following weighty 
sentence : "-It is the tendency of crime to spread its evils 
over innocence, as it also is of virtue to dilfuse its blessings 
over many who descr\'e them not; while, frequently, the 
author of the one or of the other is not punished or re- 
waided.” Which aptly suggests tlie n^Qfal scop^ gad sigr 
uificance of the drama. From the appalling discrepancies 
involved in such a course of administration, there is, there 
can be, but one refuge. What that n^fuge is Uie play dot's 
not fail to tell us ; and it tells us by the mouth of him who 
has most cause to dread what his guilt-l>urdened conscience 
forecasts so profoundly : 

“ In the corruj»u*d current* of thi« world, 

Offence 8 gilded hand may «hove-by justice ; 

And oft ’tis se^n the wickeiJ prize itself 
Buys out the law but *ti« not so above ; 

There is no sliuffling, there the action lie« 

In his true natuo* , and we ourselves coinpeU’d, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give III evidence." 


Mat, 1882. 
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MACBETH. 

The Tragedy of Macbeth was first printed in the folio 
of 1623, where it stands the seventh in the division of 
tragedies. On the 8tli of November, that year, it was 
registered at the Stationers’ by Blount and Jaggard, as one 
of the plays not formerly eutere<l to other men.” 

The text of this drama has eoim* down to us in a state 
far fiorn satisfactory. Though not so badly printed as 
some other plays in the same volume, for instance, AlVs Well 
that Ends Well and Corinlanns. still it has a number of very 
troublesome passages. In several eases, the erroi*s are of 
such a nature that we can hardly refer them to any other 
than a phonographic origin. On this [>oint, the leaiueil 
editors of the Clarendon edition observe as follows : Piol>- 
ably it was printed from a transcript of the author’s manu- 
script, which was in great part not copied from the original, 
but written to dictation. This is confirmed by the fact 
that several of the most palpable blunders are blundei*8 of 
tlie ear, and not of the eye.” 

The minute and searching criticism of our time has made 
out, almost, if not altogether, l>eyond question, that consid- 
erable i)ortions of Macbeth were not written by Shakes|)eare. 
I have been very slow and nductant to admit this conclu- 
sion ; but the evidence, it seems to me, is not to lie witli- 
stood. It is, moreover, highly probable, to say the least, 
tliat few of the scenes, perhaps none, have reached us alto- 
gether in the form they received from the Poet’s hand. 

The date of the com|)ositioti has l»een variously argued 
and concluded. Until a recent period, there was nothing 
but internal eviilcnce at hand for settling the date. Pro- 
ceeding upon this, Malone and Chalmers agreetl tqK>n the 
year 1606 as the probable lime of the writing. That tlie 
oom|K)sltlon was subsequent to the union of the Knglish and 
Scottish crowns, was Justly inferretl from what Uie hero says 
in his last interview with the Weird Sisters : And some 1 
seSf that twojbld balls and treUe s(nepires carry/* 4aines the 
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First came to the throne of England in March, 1608 ; but 
the two crowns were woX, formally united, at least the union 
was not proclaimed, till October, 1604. 

Our earliest authentic notice of Macbeth is from one Si- 
mon Forman, M.D., an astrologer, quack, and dealer in the 
arts of magic, who kept a sort of diary which he entitled 
The Book of Plays and Notes thereof. In 1836 the manu- 
script of this diary was discovered in the Ashmolean Museum, 
and a j^ortioii of its contents published. Forman gives a 
somewhat minute and particular account of the plot and 
leading incidents of the drama, as he saw it played at the 
Globe theatre on Saturday the 20th of April, 1610. The 
passage is too long for my space ; but it is a very mark- 
worthy circumstance, that from the way it begins, and from 
the wording of it, we should naturally infer that what now 
stands as the first scene of the play, then made no part of 
the perfonnance. The passage opens thus: ‘‘ In Macbeth^ 
at the Globe, 1610, the 20th of April, Saturday, there was 
to be observed, first, how, Macbeth and Bauquo, two noble- 
men of Scotland, riding through a wood, there stood before 
them three women, fairies or nymphs, and saluted Macbeth, 
sa 3 'ing three times unto him. Hail,” &c. 

It is highly probable, to say the least, that the tragedy 
was then fresh from the Poet’s hand, and was in its first 
coui*se of performance. Some arguments, indeed, or seem- 
ing arguments, have been adduced, inferring the play to 
have been written three or four years earlier ; but I can see 
no great force in them. On the other hand, it appears that 
Forman had long been an habitual frequenter of play- 
houses; and it seems nowise likely that one so eager in 
quest of novelties would either have missed the play, had it 
been put ui>on the stage before, or have made so special a 
notice of it, but that he then saw it for the first time. Nor 
have the characteristics of the work itself any thing to say 
against the date in question ; those iK>rtions of it that have 
the clearest and most unquestionable impress of Shake- 
speare’s hand being iu his greatest, richest, most idiomatic 
(Style. 
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The drama yields some cause, in the accuracy local 
de 8 crip tion. 3 ,Rd^ a llusi on, for thinking that the Poet had 
been in Scotland. Nor are these internal likelihoods un- 
sustained by external arguments. Companies of English 
players are known to have visited Scotland several times 
(luring Siiakespeare’s connection with the stage. The En- 
glish ambassador at the Scottish Court in 1589 wrote to 
Lord Treasurer Burleigh how ‘‘ my Lord Bothwell showeth 
great kindness to our nation, using her Majestifs jUayers 
with all courtesy.” Archbishop Six>ttisw'ood, also, writing 
the history of the year 1599, gives the following : “ In the 
end of the year happened some new 381*8 betwixt the King 
and the ministers of Edinburgh, because of a company of 
English comedians whom the King had licensed to play 
within the burgh. The ministei*s, toeing otfended with the 
liberty given them, did exclaim in their sermons against 
stage-players ; and in their sessions made an Act prohibiting 
people to resort to their plays, under pain of Church cen- 
sures. The King, taking this to be a disehaigc of his 
license, called the sessions l>efore the Council, and oiYlained 
them to annul their Act, and not to restrain the people 
from going to these comedies ; which they i)i*omise<l, and 
accordingly performed.” The public recoi*ds of Scotland 
show, also, that English playei*s were lilierally rewaixlefl 
by the King on several occasions in 1600 and 1601. And 
the registers of Aberdeen inform us that the same players 
were received by the public authorities of that \>lace, under 
the sanction of a special letter fixun the King, styling them 
“our servants.” There, too, they had a rewaril in casli; 
and the freedom of the city was conferred on Laui*euce 
Fletcher, Comedian to his Majesty ” ; he lioiug, no doubt, 
the leader of the company. Next, we have a patent made 
out by the King’s oi*der. May 7, 1603, autliorizing Laurence 
Fletcher, William i^hakespeare. Richard Burbage, and 
others, to perform plays in any part of the kingdoms. In 
this instrument the players are termed *‘our servants,” — 
the same style which the King had uaed to the authorities 
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of Aberdeen. All which, to be sure, does not prove the 
Poet to have been of the number who were in Scotland ; 
still I think that, coiii)led with tlie internal likelihoods of 
the play itself, it may fairly be held to warrant a belief to 
that effect, there being no evidence to the contrary. 

The story of Macbeth, as it lived in tradition, had been 
told by Holinshed, whose Chronicles first appeared in 1577, 
and by George Buchanan, the learned preceptor of James 
the First, who has been termed the Scotch Livy, and whose 
History of Scotland came forth in 1582. The main features 
of the story, so far as it is adopted by the Poet, are the 
same in both these writers, save that Buchanan represents 
Macbeth to have merely dreamed of meeting the Weird 
Sisteis, and of being hailed by them successively as Thane 
of Angus, Thane of Murray, and as King. Holinshed was 
Shakespeare’s usual authority in matters of British history. 
In the present case the Poet shows no traces of obligation 
to Buchanan, unless, which is barely |)ossiblc, he may have 
taken a hint from the historian, where the latter, speaking 
of Macbeth’s reign, says, ‘‘Certain of our writers here 
relate many idle things which I omit, as being fitter for 
Milesian fables or for the theatre than for sober history.” 
A passage which, as showing the author’s care for the truth 
of what he wrote, perhaps should make us wary of tnisting 
too much in later writers, who would have us believe that, 
a war of factions breaking out, Duncan was killed in battle, 
and Macbeth took the crown by just and lawful title. And 
tht? old ac^rable that both Hume and Lingard acquiesce in 
Duncan, afunt which represents Macbeth to have murdered 

According usurped throne, 
fwo daughtorrf histoiy, Malcolm, King of Scotland, had 
Abanath Doada, severally married to 

Glamis, by whortk*^”^ ^ Sinel, Thanes of the Isles and of 
betli. The fonnc|^®®*^ ^ named Duncan and Mac- 

dona ; and, he 5eiik*”^^®®ded his grandfather in the klng- 
^ of a soft and gentle disposition, his 
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reign was at first very quiet and peaceable, but afterwards, 
by reason of his slackness, was greatly harassed with 
troubles and seditions, wherein his cousin, who was of a 
valiant and warlike spirit, did great service to the State. 

Instead of giving at length the wordy iiaiTation of Holin* 
shed, 1 must, for economy of space, condense the main par- 
ticulars of the historic matter. After narrating the victory 
of the Scottisli generals over the rebels and invaders, the 
chronicler proceeds in substance os follows : 

Macbeth and Banquo were on their way to Forres, where 
the King then lay ; and, as they were passing through the 
fields alone, three women in strange and wild attire sud- 
denly met them ; and, while they were mpt with wonder at 
the sight, the firet said, ‘‘All hail, Macbeth, Thane of 
Glamis”; the second, “Hail, Macbeth, Thane of Caw- 
dor”; the thiixl, “Hail, Macbeth, that hei-eafter shalt be 
King.” Then said Banquo, “ What manner of women are 
you, that to my fellow here, besides liigh offices, ye assign 
the kingdom, but promise nothing to me?” “Yes,” said 
the first, “ w'e promise greater things to thee : for he shall 
reign indeed, but shall have no issue to succeed him; 
whereas thou indeed shalt not reign, but from thee shall 
spring a long line of kings.” Tlien the w'omen immediatel}* 
vanished. At first the men thought this was but a fantas- 
tical illusion, insomuch that Banquo would call Macbeth 
king ill jest, and Macbeth in like soit w^ould call him father 
of many kings. But afterwards the women were believed 
to he the Weinl Sisters; because, the Thane of Cawdor 
being condemned for treason, his lands and titles were given 
to Macbeth. Whercui)on Banquo said to him jestingly, 
“ Now, Maclieth, thou hast what two of the Sistere prom- 
ised; there remaineth only what the other said should 
come to pass.” And Macbeth liegan even then to devise 
how he might come to the throne, hut thought he must wait 
for time to work his way, as in the former preferment. 
But when, shortly after, the King made his oldest son 
FHnce of Cumberland, thereby in effect appointing him soo* 
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cessor, Macbeth was sorely troubled thereat, as it seemed 
to cut off his hope ; aud, thiiikiug the purpose was to defeat 
his title to the crown, he studied to usurp it by force. En- 
couraged by the words of the Weird Sisters, and urged on 
by his wife, who was burning witli unquenchable desire to 
bear the name of queen,” he at length whispered his design 
to some trusty friends, and, having a promise of their aid, 
slew the King at Inverness ; then got himself proclaimed 
king, and forthwith went to Scone, where, by common con- 
sent, he was invested after the usual manner. 

The circumstances of the murder, as set forth in the 
play, were taken from another part of the history, where 
Holinshed relates how King Duff, being llie guest of Don- 
wald and his wife in their castle at Forres, was there 
murdered. The story ran as follows : King Duff having 
retired for the rest of the night, his two chamberlains, 
as soon as they saw him well a-bed, came forth, and 
fell to banqueting with Donwald and his wife, who had 
prepared many choice dishes and drinks for their rear- 
supper; wherewith tli(‘y so gorged themselves, that their 
heads no sooner got to the pillow than they were so fast 
asleep that the chamber might have been removed without 
waking them. Then Donwald, goaded on by his wife, 
though in heart he greatly abhorred the act, called four of 
bis servants, whom he had already framed to the piir|)ose 
with large gifts ; and they, entering the King’s chamber, 
cut his throat as he lay asleep, and carried the body forth 
into the fields. In the moiming, a noise being made that 
the King was slain, Donwald ran thither with the watch, as 
though he knew nothing of it, and, finding cakes of blood 
in the bed and on the floor, forthwith slew the chamber- 
lains as guilty of the murder. 

The body of Duncan was conveyed to Colmekill, and 
there laid in a sepulchre amongst his predecessors, in the 
year 1040. Malcolm and Donalbain, tlie sons of Duncan, 
for fear of their lives fled into Cumberland, where Malcolm 
remained till Saint Edward recovered England from the 
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Danish power. Edward received Malcolm with most 
friendly entertainment, but Donalbain passed over into 
Ireland, where he was tenderly cherished by the King of 
that land. 

Macbeth, after the departure of Duncan’s sons, used 
great liberality towards the nobles of the realm, thereby to 
win their favour; and, when he saw that no man went 
about to trouble him, he set his whole endeavour to main- 
tain justice, and to punish all enormities and abuses 
which had chanced tlirough the feeble administration of 
Duncan. He continued governing the realm for the space 
of ten years in equal Justice : but this was but a counter- 
feit zeal, to purchase thereby the favour of the people. 
Shortly after, he began to show what he was, practising 
cruelty instead of equity. For the prick of conscience 
caused him ever to fear, lest he should be sei-ved with 
the same cup as he had ministered to his predecessor. 
The words, also, of the Weird Sisters would not out of his 
mind ; which, as they iiroraiscd him the kingdom, did like- 
wise promise it at the same time to the posterity of 
Banquo. He therefore desired Banqno and his son named 
Fleanco to come to a supper that he had prepared for them ; 
but hired certain nmnlerers to meet them without the palace 
as they returned to their IcKlgings, and there to slay them. 
Yet it chanced, by the benefit of the dark night, that, 
though the father was slain, the son escaix*d that danger ; 
and aflerwaixls, having some inkling how his life was 
sought no less than his father’s, to avoid further peril he 
fled into Wales. 

After the slaughter of Banquo, nothing pix)si>ered with 
Macbeth. For every man began to doubt his own life, and 
durst haixlly np|>ear in the King’s presence : and as there 
wei^e many that stood in fear of him, so likewise stood he 
in fear of many, in such sort that he began to make those 
away whom he thought most able to w'ork him any dis- 
pleasure. At length he found such sweetness in putting 
his nobles to death, that his thirst after blood might 
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nowise be satisfied. For, first, they were rid out of the 
way whom he feared ; then, his coffers were enriched by 
their goods, whereby lie miglit the better maintain a guard 
of armed men about him, to defend his person fVom them 
whom he had in any suspicion. 

Holinshed also relates, at considerable length, the in- 
terview between Macduff and Malcolm at the English 
Court, setting forth the particulai>i of their talk in the same 
order, and partly in the same words, as we have them in 
the Poet’s text. 

As before remarked, the original copy prints Macbeth in 
the division of Tragedies. Yet the foregoing sketch sliows 
its frame-work to lie in great part made of historic material. 
For this cause, several modem editors hav^e taken it out of 
the division of Tragedies, and transfeiTcd it to that of 
Histories; an order clearly and entirely wrong. Hamlet^ 
also, and King Lear have something of an historical basis, 
though not so much as Macbeth. But in all three the 
historical matter is so merged in the form and transfigured 
with the spirit of Tragedy, as to put it wellnigh out of 
thought to class them as histories, since this is subjecting 
them to wrong tests, and implies the right to censure them 
for not being what they were never meant to be. Tliey are 
tragedies, and nothing else. So, it appears, the Poet him- 
self called them; and in the use of words ^^he knew his 
cue without a prompter.” Historic truth was not his aim, 
nor any part of his aim. in the construction of them ; and 
whatever of history they contain is used not at all ns form- 
ing or guiding the plot, but merely as suliserving it. 8o 
that they are to be viewed simply as works of art ; and the 
only proper question respecting them is, whether and how 
far they have that truth to Nature, that organic proportion 
and self-consistenc}*, which the laws of Art require. 

Every one ripely conversant with Shakespeare’s manner, 
and thoroughly at home in bis idiom of thought and lan- 
guage, must, I think, have at least a dim sense, if not a 
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clear perception, of disharmony and incongruity in certain 
portions of this tragedy. Many 3'ears ago 1 had somettiing 
of this feeling ; but, as the whole play was then universally 
ascribed to Shakespeare, I did not dare to trust such feel- 
ing : I sought, and of course easily found, refuge from it in 
the thought, that Shakespeare, even in his wisest days, was 
not w ise at all hours, and that in his highest hours he had 
occasional a)i>i»entsjoL Hornej is s aid to have ; 

and that, in his serene carelessness, or perhaps in his calm 
assurance, or fame, both his genius and his taste indulged 
themselves now and then in rather emphatic lapses. 

The feeling in question w'as first moved b}* the wide con- 
trast between what comes from the Witches, in Act i., 
scene 8, before the entrance of Macbeth and Banquo, and 
wliat comes from the Weird Sisters after that entrance. 
The dirtereiue is not merely one of degree, but of kind ; a 
diflferenci* as broad and as pronounced as that between a 
tadpole and an eagle. In the former case, they are neither 
more nor less dian the eoai'se, foul old-woman witches of 
ancient superstition ; creatures actuateil by the woi*st and 
lowest human motives and passions, envy, malice, and 
spite ; killing swine, sailing in sieves, assuming the forms 
of rats witlioiit tails, dealing in the thumbs of wrecked 
pilots, and riding through the air on broomsticks. Their 
aspect and behaviour are in the last degree commonplace 
and vulgar ; tliere is notliing even respectable about them ; 
^l is,^of thc^carth eartl^^ In the latter case, they are in^'s- 
terious and supernatural beings, unearthly and terrible, such 
as we may well conceive “the Goddesses of Destiny” to 
be: their very aspect at once strikes the beholder with 
dread and awe : they do not come and go, they appear and 
vanish ; bubbling up, as it were, through the ground from 
the lower world, in something of a human shape, to breathe 
the contagion of Hell upon a soul which they know to be 
secretly in sympathy with them, and inwardly attempered 
to their purposes. Surely every one who reads that scene, 
with his thoughts about him, roust catch at least some 
glimpses of this wide discrepancy. 
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Thomas Middleton has a play called The Witch^ wherein 
are delineated with conslilerable skill the vulgar hags of old 
supei*Btition, whose delight it was to ‘‘raise jars, jealous- 
ies, strifes, and heart-burning disagreements, like a thick 
scurf o’er life.” The relation between Middleton’s piece 
and Shakespeare’s tragedy is an interesting theme indeed, 
but too long for presentation here ; and the former is re- 
ferred to as not unaptly introducing the peculiar and sub- 
ordinate use which the Poet makes of the old witchcraft 
lore in the delineation and the machinery of his Weird 
•Sisters. I say the use that he makes of that lore ; for the 
cauldron -scene, in the fourth Act, is iimpicstionably 
Shakespeare’s work ; all, I mean, except those parts where 
Hecate figures. But the witchcraft language and machin- 
ery there drawn upon is penetrated with a soul-appalling 
efficacy, and dominated by a potency of terror, such as olil 
witchcraft never dreamed of. 

In soiling the materials out of which the Weird Sisters 
weave their incantations, and com|>ound their ‘‘ hell- 
broth,” so as to “ make the gruel thick and slab,” the Poet 
gathered and condensed the }K>pular belief of his time. 
Ben Jonson, whose mind dwelt more in the circumstantial, 
and who spun his poetry much more out of the local and 
particular, made a grand showing from the same source in 
bis Masque o f Queens. But his powers did not permit, nor 
did his purpose require, him to select and dispose of his 
materials so as to cause any thing like the mixed impres- 
sion of the terrible and the grotesque, which is here con- 
ve^'ed. Shakesiicare so spins his incantations as to cast 
a spell u^xm the mind, and engage its acquiescence in what 
he represents. 

From the subordinate part old witchcraft plays in some 
portions of the work which are Shakespeare’s, and still 
more, perhaps, from the exclusive part it plays in some 
(lortions which are not Shakespenre^’s. criticism for a long 
time almost, if not altogether, identified the Weird Sisters 
with the vulgar old-woman witches of popular belief. It 
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was reserved for the better critics of our century to set this 
matter right. “ The Weird Sisters/' says Coleridge, ‘‘ are 
as tnie a creation of Shakespeare’s as his Anel and 
Caliban ; fates, furies, and materializing witches being the 
elements. They are wholly different from any representa- 
tion of witches in the contemporary writers, and yet pre- 
sented a sufllcient external resemblance to the creatures of 
vulgar prejudice, to act immediately on the audience.” 
Charles Lamb, also, speaks to the same purpose, having 
the witches of Rowley and Dekker in his eye. ‘‘ They 
are,” says he, “ the plain, traditional, old-woman witches 
of our ancestoi*8, — poor, deformed, and ignorant, the 
terror of villages, — themselves amenable to a justice. 
That should be a hardy sheriff, with the iK)wer of the 
country at his heels, that should lay hands on the Weird 
Sistei-s. They are of another jurisdiction.” All which, 
I believe, sufliciently cleare the wa}* for what seems to me 
a right statement of the matter in hand. 

The old witches of 8in)erstition were foul, ugly, mis- 
chievous beings, generally actuated by vulgar envy or hate ; 
not so much wicked as mean, and more apt to excite dis- 
gust than to inspire teiTor or awe ; who could inflict injury, 
but not guilt ; and could work men’s temporal ruin, but not 
win them to work their own spiritual ruin. The Weird Sis- 
ter are cast in quite another mould, and are beholden to 
those old witches for little if any thing more than the drap- 
ery f)f tlic representation. Resembling old women, save 
that they have long beards, they bubble up in human shape, 
but own no human relations ; are without age, or sex, or 
kin ; without birth or death ; passionless and motiveless. 
A combination of the terrible and the grotesque, unlike the 
Furies of the Greek Drama they are petrifle, not to tlie 
senses, but to the thoughts. At flrat, indeed, on merely 
looking of them, we can scarce help laughing, so uncouth 
and grotesque is tlieir appearance ; but afterwards, on look- 
ing into them, we flnd them te nible beyond description^ 
and the more we look, the more terrible do bewHoT ; 
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the blood almost curdling in our veins, as, dancing, and 
singing their infernal glees over embryo murders, they 
unfold to our thoughts the cold, passionless, inexhaustible 
malignity and deformity of their nature. Towards Mac- 
beth they have nothing of pei*sonal hati*ed or revenge ; their 
malice is of a higher strain, and savours as little of any 
such human ranklings as the thunder-storms and elemental 
perturbations amidst which the^* come and go. Coleridge 
describes their character as consisting in the imaginative 
disconnected from the good”; than which I can scarce 
frame an idea any thing more dreadful to contemplate. 
But, with all their essential wickedness, the Weird Sisters 
have nothing gross or vulgar or sensual about them. Fair 
is foul, and foul is fair,” to them, by constitution of nature ; 
darkness is their light, storms their sunshine, tumults, ter- 
rors, hideous rites, and Satanic liturgies their religion. 
They are indeed the vei^’ purity of sin incarnate ; the ves- 
tal virgins, so to speak, of Hell ; in wliom everj^ thing is 
reversed ; whose ascent is downwards ; whose pro|)er eu- 
charist is a sacrament of evil ; and the law of whose being 
is violation of law ! 

In the cauldron scene, most of which is umloubtedly 
Shakespeare’s, it is noteworthy that the Weird Sisters draw 
rather more into the speech and usage of old witchcraft 
than seems exactly in keeping with their mysterious and 
supernatural being. Is there any way of accounting for 
this, without dispossessing them of their proper character? 
Let us see. 

The Weird Sisters of course have their religion ; though, 
to be sure, that religion is altogether Satanic. For so es- 
sential is religion of some kind to all social life and being, 
that even the society of Hell cannot subsist without it. 
Now, every religion, whether human or Satanic, has, and 
must have, a liturgy and ritual of some sort, as its organs 
of action and expression. The Weird Sisters know, by 
supernatural ways, that Macbeth is burning to question 
them further, and that be has resolved to pay them a visit* 
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To instruct and inspire him in a suitable manner, the}^ ar- 
range to hold a religious service in his presence and behalf. 
And they fitly employ the language and ritual of witchcraft, 
as being the only language and ritual which lie can under- 
stand and take the sense of : they adopt, for the occasion, the 
sacraments of witchcraft, l)eeau8e these are the only sacra- 
ments whereby they can impart to him the Satanic grace and 
efficacy which it is their office to dispense. The language, 
however, and ritual of withcraft are in their use condensed 
and intensified to the highest degree of potency and impres- 
siveness. Thus their appalling infernal liturgy is a special 
and necessary’ accommodation to the senses and the mind 
of the i^rson they are dealing with. It really seems to me 
tliat they hud no practicable way but to speak and act in 
this instance just like witches, only a great deal more so. 
But, in the Middleton scenes and parts of scenes, they 
are made to speak and act just like common witches, to no 
purpose, and without any occasion for it. This is, indeed, 
to disnature them, to empty them of their selfhood. 

It may not be amiss to add, that Shakespeare of course 
wrote his plays for the stage ; but then he also, and in a far 
deeper and higher sense, wrote them for the human mind. 
And the divini ty of his genius lies pre-eminently in tliis, 
that, while he wished to make his workmanship attractive 
and finiitful in the theatre, he could not choose but make \i 
at the same time jxiteut and delectable in the inner courts 
of man’s intelligent and upward-reaching soul. But this 
latter service was a thing that Middleton knew nothing of, 
and had not Uie heart to conceive. 

But is there any thing of permanent truth in the matter 
of the Weird Sistere? and, if so, what? These are ques- 
tions tiiat may fairly claim to be considered in any attempt 
to interpret the dmma. 

Probably no form of superstition ever prevailed to much 
extent, but that it had a ground and principle of truth. The 
old system of witchcraft, I take it, was an embodiment of 
some natural law, a local and temporary outgrowth from 
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general a nd pe rmanent as human natu re. Our 
moral being musiTbreaFhe ; and therefore, in default of other 
provision, it puts forth some such arrangement of breathing- 
oi^ans spon taneously, just as a tree p uts forth l eaves. T he 
point of art, then, in the case before us, was to raise and 
transfigure the literal into the symbolical ; to take the body, 
so brittle and perishable in itself, and endow it with immor- 
tality ; which could be done only by filling and animating 
it with the efficacy of imperishable trut h. Accordingly tlie 
Poet took enough of current and traditionary matter to enlist 
old credulity in behalf of agents suited to his peculiar pur- 
pose ; representing to the age its own thoughts, and at the 
same time informing that representation with a nio ral sig - 
Qifii^ce suited to all ages alike. In The Witch of Middle- 
ton we have tKe fitehil form of a transient supiTstitioD ; 
in Mojcbeth that form is made the transparent vehicle of a 
truth coeval and coextensive with the workings of human 
guilt. In their literal character the Weird Sisters answer to 
something that was, and is not ; in their symbolical char- 
acter, they answer to something that was, and is, and will 
abide ; for the}’ represent the mysterious action and reaction 
between the evil mind and external nature. 

For the external world seri es in some sort as a looking- 
glass wherein we behold the image of our inner man. And 
the evil suggestions, which seems to us writhm in the face 
or speaking from the mouth of outward objects and occa- 
sions, are in reality but projections from our own evil hearts. 
In a moral sense, the world around us only gives us back 
ourselves; its aspect is but a reflection of what we bring 
to it. So that, if the things we look on seem inviting us to 
crime, it is only because our depraved lusts and most frail 
affections construe their innocent meanings into wicked 
invitations. 

In the spirit and virtue of this principle, the Weird Sis* 
ters symbolize the inward moral history of each and eveiy 
man ; and therefore they may be expected to live in the faith 
of reason so long as the present moral order or disorder of 
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things shall last. So that thej' may he aptly enough de- 
scribed as poetical or mythical impersonatious of evil influ- 
ences. They body forth in living forms the fearful echo 
which the natural worid gives back to the evil that speaks 
out from the iiumau heait. And the secret of their power 
over Macbeth lies mainly in that they present to him his 
embryo wishes and haif-foi*med thoughts. At one time they 
liarp his fear aright, at another his hope ; and this too be- 
fore his hope and fear have distinctly rc|x>rted themselves 
in his consciousness ; and, by thus harping them, nui’se them 
into pur|X)se and draw them into act. As men often know 
they would something, yet know not clearl}' what they 
would, till an articulation of it, or what seems such, comes to 
them from without. For so we are naturally made conscious 
of what is within us by the shadow it casts in the light of 
occasion ; and therefore it is that trials and opportunities 
have such an effect in revealing us to ourselves. 

All which may serve to suggest the real nature and scope 
of the Weird influences on the action of the play. The 
office of the Weird Sistei-s is not so properly to deprave as 
to develop the charactei's whereon they act. They do not 
create the evil health they only untie the evil Imnds. They 
put nothing into ^lacbeth’s mind, but merely draw out what 
was already there ; breathing fnictification upon his indwell- 
ing germs of sin, and thus acting as mediators between the 
secret upspringing purpose and the final accomplishment of 
crime. He was already minded to act as he does, only 
there needed something to “trammel up the consequence”; 
which, in his apprehension, Is just what the Weinl Sisters 
do. 

Accordingly it well appears in the course of the play that 
the thought of murdering Duncan is by no means new to 
Macbeth. Perhaps I ought to remark here that, as the 
Scottish crown was elective in a certain line, Macbeth’s 
claim to It was legally as good as Duncan’s till the vote was 
declared; wtiiia supericaLflyieea for the 
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office might naturally have filled him with high expectations. 
At all events, it is plain enough that he has more than dal- 
lied with the purpose of reti*ieving that disappointment by 
crime ; he has entertained it seriously, and has had talks 
with his wife about it ; she no doubt encouraging liim in it 
with all lier fijyyjyeheme^^ In his boldness of 

imagination he was then even ready to make an opportu- 
nity for the deed ; and it is a profound stroke of nature 
that, when the opportunity makes itself to his hands, its 
efifect is to unman him. This is evident from his wife's 
stinging reproaches when at last his resolution falters and 
breaks down: ‘"Was the hope drunk wherein 30U ’dress’d 
3'ouraelf ? ” — ‘ " When you durst do it, then you were a man ; ” 
and, ‘‘ Nor time nor place did then adhere, and yet you 
would make lx)th.” These plainly refer to conversations 
they have formerly, perhaps often, had on the subject. 

So that in the salutation of the Weird SisU^rs Macbeth 
just meets with an external temptation to that wliieh he 
has been inwardl^y tempted or instigated to before. Yet 
he cannot all at once rest secure in the thoughts which at 
that pix>phetic greeting spring up witliin him ; and there- 
fore it is that he “ burns in desire to question them fur- 
ther.” Feai*s and scruples as to the conse(|uence still shake 
him : a general pledge of security' Is not enough ; he craves 
to know further how and whence the means of safety are to 
come; his faith in the Weird promise not being strong 
enough at first to silence the warnings of experience, rein- 
forced as these are by the instinctive apprehensions of con- 
science : 

‘‘ But in these cases 

We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague th’ inventor : this even-handed justice 
Commends th' ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
To our own lips.” 

It seems worthy of remark how Buchanan represents the 
salutations of the Weird Sisters to have been the coinage of 
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Macbeth’s dreams ; as If his mind were so swollen with am* 
bitious thoughts, that these haunt his pillow and people his 
sleep : and afterwards, when a paii; of the dream eame to 
pass without his help, this put him upon working out a ful- 
filment of the remainder. Nor, in this view of the matter, 
is it easy to see but that a dream would every way satisfy 
the moral demands of the ease, though it might not answer 
the conditions of the drama. 

It wisely ordered .that the Weird Sisters meet Macbeth 
“in the day of success,” when the exultations of victorj’ 
would naturally promi)t such a mind as his to catch at am- 
bitious hopes. And the early birth-date of his guilt” ap- 
pears ill that, on hearing the first Weird salutation, he is 
instantly seized with a kind of mental delirium. This comes 
out in what Bauquo says : 

“Good >ir, why do you start, and to fear 
Things tliat do sound so fair*^ — Ttlie name of truth, 

Arc ye fantastical or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show? My noble [».ulner 
You greet with present grace and great prediction 
Of noble having and of royal hope, 

That he seems rapt withal to me you speak not 
If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow, and wliuh will not, 

Speak then to me, who neither beg not fear 
Your favours nor your hale.” 


Macbeth’s behaviour as hei’e indicated is profoundly 
symptoinatie of his moral predispositions. It is a full reve- 
lation of his criminal aptitudes that so startles and surprises 
him into a ra^)tnre of meditation. The Weiixi greeting is as 
a spark to a magazine of wickedness in him ; and he is at 
once seized with a trance of terror at the result : 

Between the acting of a dreadful tiling 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a pihantasma or a hideous dream : 

The genius and the morUl instruments 
Are then in council ; and the state of man 
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Like to a little kingdom, euffers then 
The nature of an insurrection." 

“ So surety,** says Coleridge, “ is the guilt in its germ 
anterior to the supposed cause and immediate temptation.’* 
Whether the AVeird Sisters ‘‘look into the seeds of time” 
or not, they manifestly look into the seeds of Macbeth’s 
character; and they drop just the right stuff on them to 
make them sprout, as is evident from the fact that they 
instantly do sprout. And it was their insight of the un- 
hatched eggs of evil within him, that drew them to him. 

Macbeth has another like trance of guilty thought and 
terror, when the messengers come from the King, and hail 
him Thane of Cawdor, and thus give his faith a fresh start 
against the misgivings of prudence and conscience : 

“ Mach [To himself] Glamis, and Thane of Cawdor’ 

The greatest is behind. — Thanks for your pains. — 

[To Bakq.] Do you not hope your children shall be kings. 

When tho'^e that gave the Thane of Cawdor to me 
Promised no less to them ^ 

Banq. [To Macb.] That, trusted home, 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. 

Beside the Thane of Cawdor. But ’tis strange : 

And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 

Win as with honest trifievS, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. 

AT; b. [To himself.] Two truths are told. 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 

Of the imperial theme ’ — I thank you, gentlemen.— 

[To himself.] This .supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be iL, — cannot be good . — if ill. 

Why hath it given me earnest of success. 

Commencing in a truth ^ Pm Thane of Cawdor: 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix rny hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 

Against the use of nature ? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings : 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical. 

Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
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Is smother'd in surmise, and nothing is, 

But what is not. 

Banq. Look, how our partner’s rapt — 

Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 

Mach. Give me your favour • my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgotten.” 

Macbeth’s rapture here is the same as in tlie preceding 
instance, only running to a higher pitch. And it tells with 
startling emphasis how greedily the “‘swelling evil of his 
conception ” springs at the food of criminal hopes and de- 
sires. His conscience here acts through his imagination, 
and sets it all on fire ; and, as the elements of evil gather 
and fashion themselves into the conscious purpose, he is 
seized and shaken with terror which he knows to be imag- 
inary, yet cannot allay. 

It seems, then, quite clear to me that in the Poet’s idea 
Macbeth already had the will, and that what he wanted 
further was but an (‘arnest and assurance of success. The 
ordering of things so as to meet that want, and the tracing 
of the mental processes and the subtle workings of evil 
consequent thereon, — this it is that renders the drama 
such 9 p ara g on q f et hical meanin g oi^ganize d inj;^ ar t. The 
Weird Sisters rightly strike the key-note and lead off the 
terrible chorus, because they embody and realize to us, 
and even to the hero himself, that secret preparation of evil 
within him out of which the whole action proceeds. In 
their fantastical and unearthly aspect, awakening mingled 
emotions of terror and mirth ; in their mysterious reser>’e. 
and oracular brevity of sjieech, so fitted at once to sharpen 
curiosity and awe down scepticism ; in the circumstances 
of their prophetic greeting, — a blasted heath, with the 
elements wrangling over it, as if Nature were at odds with 
herself, and in love with desolation ; — in all this we may 
discern a peculiar aptness to generate, even in strong 
minds, a belief in what they utter. 

The conflhast in the l>ehaviour of the two men at tiiis 
point is deeply significant. Belief takes hold of them both 
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alike, for aught appears. Yet, while Macbeth is beside 
himself with excitement, and tran 8 i)orted with guilty 
thoughts and imaginations, lian quo remains* c a lm | | Unex- 
cited, and perfectly self-poised. His intellectual forces are 
indel^stimulated by the preternatural address, but stimu- 
lated only to moralize the occasion, and to draw aiguments 
in support of his better mind. He hears the speakers with 
simple wonder ; shows no interest in them but that of an 
honest and rational curiosity ; his mind is absorbed in the 
matter before him ; and because he sees nothing of himself 
in them, and has no germs of wickedness for them to work 
upon, therefore he neither begs nor feai*s their favours 
nor their hate.” Macbeth, on the contrary, as we have 
seen, goes off in a trance of meditation, and loses what is 
before him in a stress of introversion : roused from this, he 
is eager and impatient to have them speak fuithcr, and his 
heart leaps forth to catch their words: and again, when 
his ear is saluted with a patlial fulfilment of their promise, 
a still more violent fit of absti*action seizes him ; his very 
senses being palsied 1)3’ the horrid suggestion which at once 
charms and terrifies him, and which makes him shudder 
8impl3’ because it reveals an answering spirit and purpose 
within him. That which so entrances and appals him is 
but the image of liis moral self, as he beholds it in the 
miiTor of his newly-awakened consciousness. It is indeed 
a fearful transpiration of character ! 

Macbeth himself never thinks of making the Weird 
Sisters anywise responsible for what he does. The work- 
ings of his mind, throughout, manifestly infer that he feels 
just as free in his actions as if no 8 ii|x*rnatural soliciting 
had come near him. He therefore never off el’s to soothe 
his conscience or satisfy his reason on the score of his being 
under any fatal charm or fascination of evil. For, in 
truth, the promise of the throne is no more an instigation 
to murder for it, than a promise of wealth in like sort 
would he to steal. To a tnily honest man, sueli^ promise, 
in so far as be believed it, would preclude the motives to 
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theft. His thought would be, Wealth is coming; I have 
but to work, and let it come.” If, however, he were already 
a thief at heart, and kept from stealing only by fear of the 
consequences, he would be apt to construe the promise* of 
wealth into a promise of impunity in theft. Which just 
marks the difference of Banquo and Macbeth. What with 
the one precludes the motive to crime, with the other itself 
becomes the motive to crime. 

Banquo*s moral reason, indeed, grows more vigilant and 
discerning for the temptations laid before him : his virtue, 
instead of being staggered by them, is rendered more cir- 
cumspective and firm : he disarms or repels them by 
prayer; and the more tliey press ii|X)n him, the more he 
prays for help against them. For so we find that the 
having merely dreamed of the Weiixl Sisters moves him to 
exclaim, “ Merciful Powers, restrain in me the cursed 
thoughts that nature gives w'ay to in repose ! ” And when 
Macbeth, on hearing of the dream, tries to draw him into 
his counsels, telling him ^^it shall make honour for him,” 
he gives the prompt reply, 

“ So I lose none, 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchised, and allegiance clear, 

I shall be counsell'd 

than which nothing could better approve liis firmness of 
mor al tone . 

So much for the origin of the murdeious purix)8e, and 
the agency of the Wciixl Sisters in bringing it to a head. 
Henceforth Macbcth*s falterings and misgivings spring from 
the peculiar structure of his intellect as inflamed with the 
poison of meditated guilt. His undei'standing and imagi- 
nation rush into irix'gular, convulsive action ; conscience 
being indeed the main cause of that action, yet hiding itself 
in the agitations of mind which it stirs up. Thus a strangei 
fearful halfucinution, all begotten of guilt, takes possesstoni 
of him. Hence his long and fatal course of self-delusion* I 
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He has done the greatest possible violence to his moral 
nature, and thereby ‘‘ put rancoui's in the vessel of his 
peace”; but the agonies thence resulting he still inisde- 
rives from external causes, and keeps mistranslating them 
into the warnings of prudence, the forecastings of reason, 
and the threatcnings of danger. His strong and excitable 
imagination, set on fire of conscience, fascinates and spell- 
binds his other faculties, and so gives objectiveness to its 
internal workings. His moral forces even usurp his eyes 
and eara, turning them into miraculous organs,*’ so that 
he cannot choose but see and hear things that arc not ; as 
in case of “the air-drawn dagger which leads him to 
Duncan,” and the cry that haunts him, '•‘Sleep no more! 
Macbeth docs murder sleep.” Thus his conscience, instead 
of acting directly in the form of rcmoi*sc, comes to act 
throngh imaginary terroi's, which in turn react on his con- 
science, as fire is made hotter by the enrrent of air which 
itself generates. 

It is probably from ovei’sight of this that some have set 
Macbeth down as a timid, cautious, remorseless villain, 
withheld from crime only by a shrinking, selfish npprehen- 
siveness. He docs indeed seem strangely dead to the guilt, 
and morbidly alive to the dangers, of his enterprise ; free 
from removes of conscience, and filled with imaginary 
feat's : but whence his uncontrollable iiTitahility of imagi- 
nation? how comes it that his mind so swarms with horrible 
imaginings, but that liis imagination itself is set on fire of 
Hell? Such “paintings of fear,” it scarce need be said, 
are not the offspring of a mind in which the moral sense is 
weak or dead ; rather they attest a peculiar strength and 
quickness in that sense. Call it insanity, if you will ; but 
it is an insanity Qill of ^ral inspiratio n. And what a 
lesson does it read us of the secret possibilities of evil, ay, 
and of punishment too, wrap|)ed up in the moral constitu- 
tion of man ! 

Macbeth's conscience thus acting in disguise, the nato- 
ral eflbct is, at first, to make him wavering and irresolute ; 
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the harrowings of guilty fear have a certain prospective 
and preventive operation, causing him to recoil, he scarce 
knows why, from the w'ork he has in hand. So that he 
would never he able to go through without other instiga- 
tions. To launch him fairly in the career of crime, not 
only his j|m bition a nd thirst of power, but also his house- 
hold atfeetious and virtues must be arrayed against his 
scruples of ceason and conscience. Not so, however, after 
tlie first great step has been taken. Tlien the self-same 
workings of conscience have the effect of goading him on 
from crime to crime. He still mistakes his inward pangs 
for outward perils, (iuilt peoples his whereabout with fan- 
tastical terrors, which he labours to beat down, and thereby 
only multiplies. In his efforts to dissimulate he loses his 
self-control, and spills, or thinks he spills, the secret he is 
trying to hide ; and in giving othet*s cause to suspect him 
he plants his own heart full of suspicions against them. 
Thus his cowardice of conscience urges him on to fresh 
murders, and every murder adds to that cowai*diee ; the 
very blood which lie spills to quiet his fears sprouting up 
in ‘‘gorgons and chimeras dire,” to awaken new fears and 
call for more victims. 

I suppose it is a natural result of an imagination so re- 
dundant and excitable as his, that the agonies of I'cmorse 
should project and einlKKly themselves in imaginary teri'oi's, 
and so spur him on to furtlier crimes for security against 
those terroi*8. To give himself peace. Macbeth must still 
keep using his dagger ; and yet every thrust he makes with 
it just ^tabs g new' wouml in his own soul. Such is the 
dreadfiil madness whicii guilt engenders in him ! His 
moml forces indeed turn to a downright ftiry and venom 
of infatuation, insomuch that he boldly entei*s the lists 
against the very |K)wei*8 in which he has trusted. 

All this comes out in his intei^dew with Lady Macbeth 
on the eve of Uanquo*s tnunler : 

'* Wd have but 8cotch*d the enake, not kill'd it : 

Bke'U oloee, and be herself: whilst our poor malice 
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Remains in danger of her former tooth. But let 
The frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly . better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gam our place, have sent to peace, 

Than on the the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave ; 

After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst; not steel, nor poison. 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further.” 

Here we see that crime has fijfe d his mind with scorp ions, 
and still he thinks of no way to clear them out but by crime. 
And the thought of Duncan instantly charms him into a 
feverish brooding over the dangers which he seems to have 
invited against himself by murdering him. And it is well 
worth noting how, in this speech, as in several others, he 
goes on kindling more and more with his theme, till he 
fairly loses himself in a trance of moral and imaginative 
thought. The inward burnings of guilt act as a sort of 
inspiration to him. For the preternatural illumination of 
mind, which so often trans|>oits him, marks the insurgent 
stress of those moral forces which I have ab'eady noted in 
him. 

Critics of a certain school have, in characteristic fashion, 
found fault with the huddling together and confusion of 
metaphors which Macbeth pours forth in his most excited 
moments. Here is an instance of wliat 1 mean : 

Metbought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more * 

Macbeth does murder deep ! — the innocent sleep ; 

Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care. 

The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath. 

Balm of hurt minds, great Nature's second coarse. 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast." 

In this, and other like strains, the aforesaid critics take It 
rather ill, that Macbeth does not talk more accoi'diog to 
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the rules of grammar and Biair. Shakespeare was content 
to let him talk according to his state of mind and the laws 
of his character. Nor, in this view, could any thing better 
serve than such a preternatural rush and redundancy of 
imagination, hurrying liiin on from thoiiglit to thought, and 
running and massing a multitude of half-formed images 
together. And such a cast of mind in the Iiero was^er- 
haps necessary to the health of the drama ; otherwise such 
a manifold tragedy had been in danger of turning out a 
mere accumulation of horrors. As it is, the impression is 
at once softened and deepened, after a style of art which 
could evoke and manage ; the terrible 
treading, sometimes trembling, on the outermost edge, yet 
never passing over into the horrible. Thus a much higher de- 
gree of tragic effect is attained than would else stand within 
the terms of uleasu rub le emotion. Macbeth’s imagination so 
overwrought and self-accelerating, — this it is that glorifies 
the drama with such an interfusion of tn\gic rupture and 
lyrical sweetn ess, and pours over the whole that baptism 
of terrible beauty which forms i ts d istinctive excellence. 

ypp would deeply, you must stiinulate their 

active powers in proportion as you tax their receptive. 
And, when a man’s imaginative forces are duly kindled, he 
will bear, and even enjoy, a stress of appeal, winch would 
else defeat itself by stunning or revolting his sensibilities. 
Which is one reason, no doubt, w^hy so many rather am- 
bitious attempts at tragedy have proved in efltect but 
lamentable comedies.” 

Before passing on from the hero, I will advert briefly 
to one or two minute, but, I think, highly significant notes 
of character. Thus, at the first meeting of Macbeth and 
his wife : 

** My dearest love, Duncan comee here to-night 

Lady M, And when goes hence ? 

Mach, To-morrow, — as he purposee.” 
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Again in the morning after the niui-der, when several 
Thanes make an early call upon him : 

*• Lennox Goes the King hence to-day ? 

Mach. He does , — he did appoint so.” 

In the former case he meditates defeating the King's pur- 
pose by killing him ; in the latter he has made it impossible 
for the King’s appointment to be kept. And in both his 
mind is struck with a sudden impulse to be tine to itself. 
He is wickedly ambitious, but not meanly false : honour, 
and the truthfulness that belongs to it, is something of a 
passion with him ; and in these cases the instant conscienci* 
of falsehood pricks him into a mending of his speech. He 
finds it not easy at first to keep his tongue and heart from 
beating time together : it is liardly in his nature indeed to 
Ipok like the innocent flower, but be the serpent under 
it ; and therefore it is tliat his wife so pointetlly warns 
him, “ Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men may 
read strange matters.” There is indeed much truth in her 
soliloquized description of him : 

“ Thou wouldst bo great ; 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The illne.s.s should attend it* what thou wouldst highly 

That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not [)lay false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win. ' 

In the structure and working of her mind and moral 
frame, Lady Macbeth is the opposite of lier husband, and 
therefore all the fitter to countervail his infirmity of pur- 
ix>se ; that is, she differs from liim in just the right way to 
supplement him. Of a firm, sliarp, wiry, matter-of-fact 
intelleet. dcaibly charged w ith ene rgy of w ill, she has little 
in common with him save a red-hot ambition : hence, while 
the Weird disclosures act on her will just as on his, and 
she jumps forthwith into the same pur|)OHe, the efTect on 
her mind is wholly different. Without his irritability uV 
understanding and imagination, she is therefore subject to 
no such involuntary transports of thought* Accordingly 
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she never loses herself in any raptures of meditation ; no 
illusions born of guilty fear get the mastery of her ; at 
least, not when her will is in exercise ; in her waking 
moments, her senses are always so thoroughly in her 
keeping, that she hears and sees things just as they are. 
As conscience draws no visions befoi e lier eyes, and sliapes 
no voices in her hearing ; so, while lie is shaken and quite 
unmanned with fantastical terrors, she remains externally 
calm, collected, and (*ool. Her presence of mind indeed 
seems firmest when liis trances of illusion run highest ; so 
that, instead of lieing at all infecte<l with his agitations, 
her forces then move in the aptest order to recover him 
from tlieni. Which shows that her sympathy with his am- 
bition, intense as it is. has no ixiwcr to make her sympathize 
witli his menUil workings. It may almost be said indeed 
that what stimulates his imagination stifies hers. 

Almost any other dramatist would have brought the 
Weird Sisters to act immeiliately on Lady Maclieth, and on 
her husband through her, as thinking her more oi>en to 
superstitious allurements and charms. Shakes[K*are seems 
to have judged that aptness of mind for them to work iqxm 
would have disciualifietl her for working uiK)n her luisband 
in aid of them. Knough of such influence Inis already Iwen 
brought to beai* ; what is needed further, is quite another 
sort of influence, such as could only come from a mind not 
much accessible to the Weinl Sistei*s. 

There was strong <lramatic reason, therefore, why Lady 
Macbeth should have such a mind and tem|KU’ as to l>e 
moved and impressed, when awake, by nothing but facts. 
She ought to be, as indeeil she is, so constituteil, that the 
evil which has struck its roots so deep within never comes 
back to her in the elements and aspects of Nature, cither 
to mature the guilty pur|x>8e or to obstruct the guilty act. 
It is remarkable that she does not once recur to the Weird 
Sisters, nor make any use of their salutations : they seem 
to have no wxught with her, but for the impression tliey 
have wrought on her hiishand. That this inniression may 
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grow to the desired effect, she refrains tVom meddling with 
it, and seeks only to fortify it with impressions of another 
sort. And what could better approve her shrewdness 
and tact than that, instead of overstraining this one 
motive, and so weakening it, she thus lets it alone, and la- 
bours to strengthen it by mixing others with it. For, in 
truth, the Weird Sistera represent, in most appalling sort, 
the wickedness of the purpose they suggest : so that Mac- 
beth’s fears as well as his hopes are stimulated, and his 
fears even more than his hopes, by the recollection of their 
greetings : the instant he reveiis to them, his imagination 
springs into action, — an organ of which ambition works 
the bellows indeed, but conscience still governs the stops 
and keys. The very thought of them indeed seems to put 
him at once under a fascination of tenor. All this docs 
not escape his wife ; who therefore judges it best rather 
to draw his thoughts off from that matter, and fix them on 
other inducements. He had thought of the muitlcr, when 
as yet he could see no op|x>rtunities for doing it. When 
those opportunities come, they arc the aiguments that tell 
with her ; and she therefore makes it her business to urge 
them u|)on him, invoking his fonner manhood withal, to 
redintegrate and shame him out of his present weakness : 

“ Nor time nor place 

Did then adhere, and yet you would make both 

They’ve made themselves, and that their fitness now 

Does unmake you,” 

Coleridge justly remarks upon her adroit l>oldnc8s in 
first pressing those very considerations which most stagger 
her husband’s purpose. That the King has cost himself 
unreseiTedly on their loyalty and hospitality, this she puts 
forth as the strongest argument for murdering him ! An 
awfiil stroke of character indeed, and therefore awful, 
because natural. By thus anticipating his greatest draw- 
backs, and urging them as the chief incentives, she fore- 
closes all debate. Wliich is Just what she wants : for she 
knows full well that the thing will not stand the tests of 
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reason a moment: it must be done first, and discussed 
afterwai*ds. And throughout this wrestling > match she 
surveys the whole ground, and darts u|X)n the strongest 
points with the quickness and sureness of instinct; the 
sharpness of the exigency being to her a sort of practical 
inspiration The finishing stroke in this part of the work 
is when, her husband’s resolution being all in a totter, she 
boldly cuts the sinews of retreat, easting the thing into a 
personal controversy, and making it a theme of domestic 
war: 

“ Lady M. Art thou afeard 

To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire’ Woubbt tliou lack that 
Which thou eateern’st the ornament of life, 

And live a coward in Uiine own esteem. 

Letting I dart not wait upon / would. 

Like the poor cat i’ the adage ? 

Mach Pr’ythee, peace! 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more is none. 

Lady M. What beast was’t. then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me ’ 

When you durst do it, then you were a man.” 

After this, it is hardly |)08Siblc they should live together, 
unless he do the deed. The virtues and affections of 
the husband ai*e now di*awn up against the conscience of 
the man. For, to l>e scorned and baited as a cowaixi by 
the woman he loves, and by whom he is lovinl. is Uie last 
thing a soldier can bear : death is nothing to it ! Macbeth, 
accoixlingly, goes about the deed, and goes thi*ough it, with 
an assumed ferocity caught from his wife. 

Nor is that ferocity native to her own bi'east : surely, on 
her part too, it is assumcHl ; for, though in her intense over- 
heat of ex|>ei*tant passion it is teiniK)rarily fused into her 
character, it is disengttged and thrown off as soon as that 
heat passes away; as men, in tlic ardour of successful 
effort, sometimes pass for a while into a chameter which 
they undertake to play. Lady Macbeth begins with acting 
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a part which is really foreign to her ; but which, notwith- 
standing, such is her energy of will, she braves out to 
issues so overwhelming, that her husband and many others 
believe it to be her own. 1 here refer especially to the 
speech beginning, “-I have given suck, and know how 
tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me.” It is said 
that Mrs. Siddons used to utter the closing words of that 
speech in a scream, as though scared from her propriety 
by the audacity of her own tongue. And I can well con- 
ceive how a spasmodic action of fear might lend to such a 
woman as Lady ^Macbeth an appearance of superhuman 
or inhuman boldness. At all events, it seems clear enough 
that in this case her fierce vehemence of puri)ose rasps her 
woman’s feelings to the quick ; and the pang thence re- 
sulting might well utter itself in a scream. 

Lady Macbeth is indeed a great bad woman whom w’e 
fear and pity ; but neither so great nor so bad. I am apt to 
think, as is commonly sup|)osed. She has closely studied 
her husband, and penetrated far into the lieait of his 
mystery : yet she knows him rather as he is to her than as 
he is in himself; hence in describing his character she 
interprets her own. JShe has indeed the ambition to wish 
herself unsexed, but not the power to unsex herself except 
in words. For, though she invokes the ‘‘ murdering min- 
isters” to “come to her woman’s breasts, and Uiks her 
milk for gall,” still she cannot make them come; ana her 
milk, in spite of her invocation, continues to be milk. 
Veq)lanck describes her as “a woman of high intellect, 
l>old spirit, and lofty desires, who is mastered by a fieiy 
thirst of power, and that for her husband as well as 
herself.” 

Two characters, liowever, may easily be made out for 
Lady Macbeth, according as we lay the chief stress on 
what she says or what she does. For, surely, no one can 
fail to remark that the anticipation raised by her earlier 
speeches is by no means sustained in her subseiiuent acts. 
When she looks ii|ion the face of the shipping King, and 
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sees the murderous thought passing, as it were, into a fact 
before her, a gush of womanly fe ci iiig or of native te nder - 
ness suddenly stays her hand: Had he not resembled 
my father as lie slept, 1 had doiie’t.” That such a real 
or fancied resemblance should thus rise up and unsinew 
her purpose in tlie moment of action, i^ a rare touch of 
oatur e inde ed ; and shows that conscience works even 
more effectually through the feelings in lier case than 
through the imagination in that of her husband. And the 
difference of imagination and feeling in this point is, that 
the one acts most at a distance, tlie other on the s[>ot. 
This sharp contradiction between her tongue and her hand 
has often reminded me of a line which Schiller puts into 
the mouth of Wallenstein : “ Bold were my words, liecause 
iny deeds were not,** And it seems to me that the tow-ering 
audacity of her earlier speeches arises, at least in part, 
from an ovci*strained endeavour to school herself into a 
firmness and fierceness of which she feels the want. 

Her whole after-coui*8e, I think, favours this view. For 
instance, when she hears from Macbeth how he has mur- 
dered the two grooms also, she sinks down at the tale. 
For 1 can by no means regard that as a counterfeit swoon. 
The thing takes her by surprise, and her j i-on-ri b bed sel f- 
control for once gives w'ay. The announcenu*nt of the 
King’s murder had no such effect uiK>n her, for she was 
prepared for that. And that %vas wiien she would have 
counterfeited fainting, if at all. &P b old of t ongue , she 
could indeed say, “the sleeping and the dead are but as 
pictures ; ’tis the eye of childhooil, that fears a painted 
devil ” ; but tlic sequel proves her to liave been better than 
slie was aware. In truth, she has undertaken t<K> much : 
in her effoilS to screw her own and her husband’s courage 
to the sticking-place, there was exerted a force of will which 
answered the end indeed, but at the same time Hawed Uie 
core of her being. She has quite as much of conscience as 
her husband ; but no such sensitive re<Uuidanoy of imagina- 
tion, as that her conscience should be in her senses, causing 
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the bowlings of tlic storm to syllable the notes of remorse. 
Here, again, we see her characteristic matter-of-factness. 
It is deeds, not thoughts, t iiat kindle the furies in her soul . 
And because the workings of guilt do not pass out of her, 
as it were, and take on the form of spectral illusions, 
therefore they just eat back and consume all the more 
fatally within : had she an organ to project and shape them 
outwardly in fantastical terrors, their action would be tem- 
pered more equally to her powers of endurance. With her 
prodigiou s force of will, she may indeed keep them hidden 
from others, but she can neither repress nor assuage them. 
And for the same cause she is free alike from the terrible 
apprehensions which make her husband flinch from the first 
crime, and from the maddening and merciless suspicions 
that sting him on to other crimes. 

Accordingly she gives no waking sign of tlie dreadful work 
that is doing within ; the unmitigable corrodings of her 
rooted sorrow, even when busiest in destruction, do not once 
betray her, except when her self-rule is dissolved in sleep. 
But the truth comes out with an awful mingling of pathos 
and terror, in the scene where her conscience, sleepless 
amidst the sleep of nature, nay, most restless even then 
when all others’ cares are at rest, drives her forth, open- 
eyed yet sightless, to sigh and groan over 8i)Ots on her hands 
that are visible to none but herself, nor even to herself save 
when she is blind to every thing else : a living automaton 
worked by the agonies of remorse ! Howr |)erfectly her senses 
are then dominated by the conscience, is shown with supreme 
effect in Here’s the smell of blocxl still ” ; which has been 
aptly noted as the only instance In modern times where the 
sense of smell has been successfully employed in high tragic 
expression. An awful mystery, too, hangs over her death. 
We know not, the Poet himself seems not to know, whether 
the gnawings of the undying worm drive her to suicidal vio- 
lence, or themselves cut asunder the cords of her life : all 
we know is, that the death of her Inxly springs somehow 
from the inextinguishable life and the immedicable wound 
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of her soul. What a history of her woman’s heart is written 
in her thus sinking, sinking away where imagination shrinks 
from following her, under the violence of an invisible yet un- 
mistakable disease, which still sharpens its inflictions and at 
the same time quickens her sensibilities ! 

Lady Macbeth dies before her husband. This is one of 
the most judicious points of the drama. -Her death touches 
Macbeth in tiie only spot where he seems to retain the feel- 
ings of a man, and draws from him some deeply-solemn, 
soothing, el egiac tones ; so that one rises from the contem- 
plation of his history a sadder and a wiser man ’* : 

“ Mach. Wherefore was that cry 
Seyton. The Queen, my lord, is dead. 

Mach. .She would have died hereafter , 

There would have been a time for such a word.— 

To morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle I 
Life’.s but a walking shadow , a poor player. 

That .struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing.*' 

It has been justly observed that “ Macbeth, left alone, re- 
sumes much of that connection with humanity which he had 
so long abandoned: his thoughtfulness becomes pathetic; 
and, when at last he dies the death of a soldier, the stem 
satisfaction, w'itli which we contemplate the act of justice 
that destroys him, is unallovcKl by feelings of pei^sonal wratli 
or hatred. His fall is a sacrifice, and not a butchery.” • 
This guilty couple am patt erns of con jug al virtue. A 
tender, delicate, res|M;ctful affection sw’eetons and dignifies 
their iiitei*course ; tlie effect of which is rather heightened 
than otherwise by Uielr ambition, because they seem to 
thirst for each oUicr’s honour as much as for their own 


* Tk 4 Mmimryh iUmw, July, 1S40. 
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And this sentiment of mutual respect even grows by their 
crimes, since their inlK)rn greatness is developed through 
them. For they both sin heroically, and they both suffer 
heroicall}’ too. And when they find that . the crown, which 
they have waded through so much blood to grasp, does but 
scald their brows and stuff their pillow with thorns, this 
l^eggts a still deeper and finer play of sympathy between 
them. Thenceforth (and how touching its effect!) a soft 
'suliducd undertone of inward sympathetic woe and anguish 
mingles audibly in the wild rushing of the moral tempest 
which hangs round their footsteps. Need 1 add how free 
they are from any thing little or mean, any thing vulgar 
or gross? The very intensity of their wicked passion 
seems to have assoiled their minds of all such earthy and 
ignoble incumbrances. And so manifest, withal, is their 
innate fitness to reign, that their ambition almost passes as 
the instinct of faculty for its proper sphere. 

Dr. Johnson obseiwes, with singular infelicity, that this 
play ‘‘U^s no nice discriminations of character.” How 
far this dictum is from being just, I trust has been made 
clear enough already*. In this respect, the hero and heroine 
are equalled only by the Poet’s other masterpieces, — by 
Shylock, Hamlet, Lear, and lago; while the Weird Sisters, 
so seemingly akin (though whether as mothers or sisters or 
/daughters, we cannot tell) to the thunder-storms that come 
and go with them, occupy the s ummit of his pretern atura l 
creations. Nevertheless it must be owned that 

draraatip cprabiaatiQU somewhat overshadows 
the individual characters; insomuch that something of 
special effoit is required to keep the (h^licate limning of the 
agents from being lost sight of in the magnitude, the mani- 
fold unity, and thought-like rajphlity'^^^ 

The style of this mighty drama is pitched in the same 
high tragic key as the action. Throiiglioiit, we have an 
explosion, as of pur|)ose into act, so also of thought Into 
speech, botli literally kindlitig witli their own swiftnesa 
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No Boonei* thought than said, no sooner said than done, is 
the law of the piece. Therewithal thoughts and images 
come crowding and jostling each other in such quick sue- 
cession as to prevent a full utterance ; a second leaping 
ui)on the tongue before tlie first is fairly off. I should say 
the Poet here specially endeavoured how iiuieh of mean- 
ing could be conveyed in how little of expression ; with 
tlie least touching of the ear to send vibrations through all 
tlie chambers of the mind, yenc^the laige, manifold sug. 
gestiveness which lurks in the words : they seem instinct 
wiUi something which the speakers cannot stay to unfold. 
And between tliesc invitations to linger and the continual 
drawings onward the reader's mind is kindled to an almost 
preternatural activity. All wliich miglit at length grow 
wearisome, but that the play is, moreover, throughout, a 
conflict of antagonist elements and opposite extremes, 
whicli are so managed as to brace up the interest on every 
side: so that the^^fif^ct,()f the^wjiole is to refreslu. not, ex- 
haust the i)owei*s ; the mind being sustained in its long and 
lofly fllglit by tTie wings that grow forth as of their own 
accoixl from its auporadded life. The lyrical element, in- 
stead of being interspersed here and there in tlie form of 
musical lulls and pauses, is thoroughly interfused with the 
dramatic ; while the ethical sense underlies them lioth, and 
is forced up ttirough them by their own pressure. The 
whole drama indeed may be described as a tempest set to 
music. 

My mind has long lieen made up, that in the banquet- 
scene the actual reappearance of the inuixlered Banquo 
ought by all means to be discontinued on tlie stage. It can 
hardly fail to excite feelings just the reverse of suitable to 
the occasion : in a wonl, the thing is sinqily ludicious, 
and cannot be made to seem otherwise in our time. It is 
indeed certain, (Vom Forman's that such reappear- 

ance was used In the Poet’s time; but there were good 
reasons for it Uien which do not now , exist. In the right 
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conception of the matter, the ghost is manifestly a thing 
existing only in the diseased imagination of Macbeth ; what 
we call a subjective ghost, a Banquo of the mind ; and 
having no more objective being than the air-drawn dagger 
of a previous scene ; the difference being that Macbeth is 
there so well in his senses as to be aware of the unreality, 
while he is here quite out of his senses, and completely hal- 
lucinated. All this is evident in that the apparition is seen 
by none of the other i)ersons present. In Shakespeare’s 
time, the generality of people could not possibl}* take the 
conception of a subjective ghost ; but it is not so now. To 
be sure, it was part of the old superstition in this behalf, 
that a ghost could make itself visible, if it chose, only to 
such as it had some special concern with ; but this is just 
what we mean by a subjective ghost. The same aigu- 
ments and the same conclusion hold also respecting the 
Ghost in the closet-scene of Hamlet^ where the herb has 
the interview with his mother. 

It has often struck me as a highl^’-signiOcant fact, that 
the sleep-walking scene, which is more i ntensely tragic 
than any other scene in Shakespeare, is all, except the 
closing speech, written in prose. Why is this? The 
question is at least not a little curious. The diction is of 
the very plainest and simplest texture ; yet what an im- 
p ression of sublim it y it carries! In fact, I suspect the 
matter is too sublime, too austerely grand, to admit of any 
thing so artificial as the measured language of verse, even 
though the verse were Shakes|>eare’s ; and that the Poet, 
as ft'om an instinct of genius, saw or felt that any attempt 
to heighten the effect by any such arts or charms of 
delivery would unbrace and impair it. And I think that 
the very diction of the closing speech, poetical as it is, 
most be felt by every competent reader as a letting-down 
to a lower intellectual plane. Is prose, then, alter all, a 
higher form of speech than verse ? 

Divers critics have spoken strongly against the Porter- 
scene : Coleridge denouMes it as unquestionably none of 
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Shakespeare’s work. Which makes me almost afraid to 
trust my own judgment conceraiug it ; yet I always feel it 
to be in llie true spirit of the Poet’s method. This strain 
of droll broad humour, oozing out amid such a congregation 
of terrors, to my mind deepens their effect, the strange but 
momentary diversion causing them to return with the 
greater force. Of the murder-scene, the banquet-scene, 
the sleep-walking-scene, with their dagger of the mind, and 
Banquo of the mind, and blood-spots of the mind, it were 
vain to speak. Yet over these sublimely-terrific passages 
thei*c .everywhere hovers a jmagic light of poetry, at oncei 
disclosing the horrors of the scene and annealiug them intoi 
matter of delight. — Hallam sets the work down as being, 
in the language of Drake, ^‘the greatest effort of our 
author’s genius, the most sublime and impressive di*ama 
which the world has ever beheld” ; a judgmiut from which 
most readers will perhaps be less inclined to dissent, the 
older they grow. 


KING LEAR. 

The Traobdt of Kino Lear was acted at Court on the 
26th of December, 1606 ; as appears by an entry at the 
Stationers’ dated November 26, 1607 : “A book called Mr. 
William Shakespeare’s History of King Lear, as it was 
played l)efore the King’s Majesty at Whitehall, upon St. 
Stephen’s night at Christmas last, by his Majesty’s Ser- 
vants playing usually at the Globe on the Bankside.” This 
is the only contem))orary notice of King Lear that has 
readied us. Most likely the play had become favourably 
known on the public stage before it was called for at the 
Court. On the other hand, it contains divers names and 
allusions evidently borrowed fh)m Harsnet’s Dedaration of 
Impostures^ whicli api>eared in 1603. This is all the 
p^itive information we have as to tlie date of the writing* 
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There are, however, several passages in the play itself, 
referring, apparently, to contemporary events, and thus in- 
dicating still more nearly’ the time ol* the composition. Of 
these it seems hardly worth the while to note more than one. 
In Act i., scene 2, Gloster says, These late eclipses in 
the .Sun and Moon ixnlencl no good to us: though the 
wisdom of nature can reason it thus and thus, yet nature 
finds itself scourged by the sequent effects. A great 
eclipse of the Sun took place in October, 160.3, and had 
been looked foi’ward to with dread as portending evil : the 
more so, because an eclipse of the Moon occurred within 
the space of a month previous. And John Harvey had, in 
1388, published a book wdierein, with the wisdom of 
nature,” he had reasoned against the common belief, that 
such natural events were ominous of disaster, or had some 
moral significance in them. Therewithal, in November, 
1605, the dreadful secret of the Gunpowder Plot came to 
light ; so that one at all superstitioush' inclined might well 
say that nature finds itself scourged by the sequent 
effects,” and that ‘‘ machinations, hollowness, treachery, 
and all ruinous disorders follow us disq^iietly to our 
graves.” Taking all these particulars t(»gether, we have 
ample ground for inferring the play to have been written 
near the close of 1605, or somewhat later. 

The tragedy was printed at least twice, some editors say 
three times, in the year 1608, the form being in each case a 
small quarto. It also reapi>eared, along with the other 
plays, in the folio of 1623. Considerable portions of the 
play, as given in the quartos, are omitted in the folio ; in 
particular one whole scene, the third in Act iv., which, 
though perhaps of no great account on the stage, is, in the 
reading, one gf tlie s weetest And loveliest in all 
spearcy This naturally infers the folio to have been printed 
from a playhouse copy in which the play had been cut 
down, to abridge the time of iierfonnaiice. — I must add 
that the play has several passages which were most 
certainly not written by l$liakespeare. Two of these 
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have considerable length, one including seventeen lines, the 
other fourteen ; besides several shorter ones. By whom 
these wt*re written, and why they were inserted, it were 
probably vain to speculate. 

The story of King Lear and his three daughters is one of 
those old legends with which Mediaeval Romance peopled 
the dark backward and abysm of time,** where fact and 

colour and texture. Milton, "^dis- 
coursing of ante-histori(‘aI Britain, compares the gradual 
emerging of authentic history from the shadows of fable 
and legeml, to the course of one who, having set out on 
his way by night, and travelled through a region of smooth 
and idle dreams, arrives on the confines where daylight and 
truth meet him with a clear dawn, representing to his view, 
though at a far distance, true colours and shapes.** In 
Shakespeare’s time, the legendary tale which furnished tiu* 
main [)lot of this drama was largely interwoven with tlie 
|K>pular literature of Euro|>e. It is met with in various 
forms and under various names. The oldest extant version 
of it, in connection with British history, is in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, a Welsh monk of the twelfth century, who 
translated it from the ancient British tongue into Latin. 
From thence it was abriilged by the Poet’s favourite chron- 
icler, Holinshed. 1 have not room for a sketch of the tale 
in any of its forms, and must dismiss it by saying that it 
gives the main incidents of the leading plot very much as 
we have them in the play. Tlie sul>ordinate plot of Glos- 
ter and his sons was probably taken from an episodical 
chapter in Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia. Here the Imrrow- 
ing was less literal, being rather in the wmy of ideas than 
of incidents. This, also, I must leave unsketched. 

A good deal of irrelevant criticism has been spent upon 
the circurnstanci* that in the details and costume of this 
play the Poet did not hold himself to the date of the 
forecited legend. That date was some eight hundred years 
before Christ ; yet the play abounds in the manners, senti* 
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ments, and allusions of modem England. Malone is scan- 
dalized that Edgar in the play should speak of Nero, while 
the old chroniclers place Lear’s reign upwards of eight hun- 
dred years before the birth of that gentleman. The pains- 
taking Mr. Douce, also, is in dire distress at the Poet’s 
blunder in substituting the manners of England under the 
Tudors for those of the ancient Britons. 

Now to make these points, or such as these, any ground 
of impeachment, is to mistake totally the nature and design 
of the work. For the drama is not, nor was meant to be, 
in any sense of the term a history: it is a tragedy, and 
nothing else ; and as such is as free of chronological circum- 
scriptions as human nature itself. The historical or legen- 
dary matter, be it more or less, neither shapes nor guides 
the structure of the piece, but is used in entire subservience 
to the general ends of tragic representation. The play, 
therefore, does not fall within the lines of any jurisdiction 
for settling dates ; it is amenable to no laws but those of 
Art, any more than if it w^ere entirely of the Poet’s own 
creation : its true whereabout is in the reader’s mind ; and 
the only proper question is, whether it keeps to the laws of 
this M'hereabout ; in which reference it will probably stand 
the severest inquisitions that criticism has strength to pros- 
ecute. 

This I take to be an ample vindication of the play not 
only from the aforesaid criticisms, but from any others of 
like sort that may be uiged. And it seems to me to put 
the whole matter upon just the right ground ; leaving to 
the Drama all the freedom and variety that belong to the 
Gothic Architecture, where the only absolute law is, that 
the parts shall all sUuid in mutual intelligence: and the 
more the structure is diversified in form, aspect, purpose, 
and expression, the grander and more elevating is the har- 
mony resulting from the combination. It is clearly in the 
scope and spirit of this great principle of Gothic Art that 
King Lear was conceived and worked out. Herein, to be 
sure, it is like other of the Poet’s dramas, only, it seems to 
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me, more so than any of the rest. is almost no end 

^o the riches here drawn toget her ; on attempting to reckon 
over the parts anT^^rticulars severally, one is amazed to 
^nd what ^^ 1 ried wealth of charact er^ passion, pathos. po » 
etry^ and high philosop h y is accumulated in the work ^ Yet 
there is a place for every thing, and every thing is in its 
place : we find nothing but what makes good its right to be 
where and as it is ; so that the accumulation is not more 
an d varie d in form and matter than it is united and 
harmonio us in itself. I have spoken of a main and a 8ub> 
ordinate ^ot m the drama; ami I may add that either of 
these might suffice for a great tragedy by itself : yet the two 
plots are so woven together as to be hardly distinguishable, 
and not at all separable ; we can scarce perceive when one 
goes out and the other comes in. 

Accordingly, of all Shakespeare’s dramas, this, on the 
whole, is the one which, considering both the qualities of 
the work and the difficulties of the subject, best illustrate s 
th e meas ure of his gennis ; — his masterpiece in that style 
or order of composition which he, I will not say created, but 
certainly carried so much higher than any one else as to 
make it peculiarly his own. The work is indeed, to my 
mind, the highest specimen we have of w’hat is aptly called 
the Gothic Drama. 

The style and versification of IRng Lear do not differ 
from those of other plays written at or about the same 
period, save that here they seem attracted, as by impercep- 
tible currents of sympathy, into ^ free dom and variety o f 
movement answerable to the structure of the piece. There 
seems, in this case, no possible tone of mind or feeling, but 
that the Poet has a congenial form of image ry to body it 
forth, and a congenial pitch of rhythm and hannonv to give 
it voice. Certainly, in none of his plays do we more feel 
the presence and power of that wonderful diction, not to 
say language, which he gradually wrought out and built up 
as the fitting and necessary organ of his thought. EngliA 
literature has nothing else like it; and whatsoever else 
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it has seems tame, stiff, and mechanical in the compar- 
ison. 

Nor is there any of the Poet’s dramas wherein we have 
in larger measure the sentiments of the individual, as these 
are kindled by special occasions, forthwith expanding into 
genera] truth, and so lifting the whole into the clear day- 
light of j|^omx)rehensive j > hi^ ^^ It is by this process 

that the Poet so plays upon the j)assion8 as, through them, 
to instruct the reason: I mean, that he interests us in the 
persons, and then so works that personal interest as to 
project our thoughts onward and upward into the highest 
regions of contemplation. 

"Touching the improbability, sometimes censured, of cer- 
tain incidents in this tragedy, it seems needful that some- 
what be said. Improbable enough, I grant, some of the 
incidents are. But these nowise touch the substantial truth 
of the drama : the Poet merely uses them as occasions for 
what he has to unfold of tbe inner life of Nature and Man. 
Besides, he did not invent them. They stood dressed in 
many attractive shapes before him, inviting his hand. And 
his use of them is amj)ly justifies! in that they were matters 
of common and familiar tradition, and as such already 
domesticated in the popular mind ami faith. And it is 
specially characteristic of Shakespeare that, however im- 
probable may be his frame-work of incident, he neverthe- 
less makes it i dive with the soul of N ature’s truth ; whereas 
other writers will frame you up a plot of commonplace 
incidents, ami then proceed to set at nought all the weightier 
matters of Nature; yet their workmanship readily passes 
current with the criticism that luis so often faulted him in 
this regard. 

As to the alleged improbabilities of character^ this is 
another and a much graver question. The play, it must be 
confessed, sets forth an extreme diversity of moral com- 
plexion, but especially a boldness and Iiistihood in crime, 
such as cannot but seem unnatural if tried by the rule, or 
even by the exceptions, of what we are used to see of 
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Nature. Measuring, indeed, the capabilities of man by the 
standard of our own observations, we shall find all the 
higher representatio ns of Art> and even many well-attested 
things of history, too much for belief. But this is not the 
way to deal with such things : our business is to be taught 
by them as they are, and not to crush them down to the 
measure of what we already know. 

And so we should bear in mind, that the scene of this 
play is laid in a period of time w’hen the innate peculiarities 
of men were much less subjected than in our day to the 
stamp of a common impression. For the influences under 
which we live cannot but generate more uniformity of char- 
actei ; which makes us apt to regard as monstrous that 
rankness of growth, those great crimes and great virtues 
which are reconled of earlier times, and which funiish 
the material of deep tragedy. For the process of civiliza- 
tion, if it does not kill out the aptitudes of rampant crime, 
at least involves a constant discipline of prudence that keeps 
them in a more decorous reserve. But, suppose the pres- 
sure of such motives and restraints to be wanting, and 
then it will not appear so very incredible that there should 
be just such spontaneous outeomings of wicked impulse, 
just such redundant transpirations of original sin, as are 
here displayed. Accordingly, while we are amidst the 
Poet’s scenes, and subject to his powder, he seems to enlai^ 
our knowledge of Nature ; but w’hen w'e fall back and go to 
comparing his shows w ith our experiences, he seems rather' 
to have beguiled us w’ith illusions than edified us wdth 
truth. But this, I suspect, is more our fault than his. And 
that criticism is best which is rather born of w’hat he makes 
us than of what w'e are without him. In some respects, 
indeed, it may be better to speak as independent of him, 
but yet, on the whole, I prefer to speak as he moves me. 


In speaking of the characters of this play I hardly know 
where to begin. Much has been written upon them ; and 
the best critics have been so kindled and raised by the 
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theme as to surpass themselves. The persons are vanously 
divisible into groups, according as we regard their domestic 
or their moral affinities. I prefer to consider them as 
grouped upon the latter. And as the main action of the 
drama is shaped by the energy of evil, I will begin with 
those in whom that energy prevails. 

* There is no accounting for the conduct of Goneril and 
Regan, but by supposing them possessed with a strong origi- 
nal impulse of malignity. The main points of their action 
were taken from the old story. Character, in the proper 
sense of the term, they have none in the legend ; and the 
Poet invested them with characters suitable to the part they 
were believed to have acted. 

Whatever of soul these beings possess is all in the head : 
they have no heart to guide or inspire their understanding, 
and but enough of understanding to seize occasions and 
frame excuses for their heartlessness. Without affection, 
they are also without shame ; there being barely so much 
of human blood in their veins as may suffice for quickening 
the brain without sending a blush to the cheek. With a 
sort of hell-inspired tact, they feel their way to a fitting oc- 
casion, but drop the mask as soon as their ends are reached ; 
caring little or nothing for appearances after their falsehood 
has done its work. There is a smooth, glib rhetoric in their 
professions of love, un warmed with the least grace of real 
feeling, and a certain wiry virulence and intrepidity of mind 
in their after-speaking, that is fairly terrific. No touch of 
nature finds a response in their bosoms ; no atmosphere of 
comfort can abide their presence : we feel that they have 
somewhat within that turns the milk of humanity to venom, 
which all the wounds they can inflict are but opportunities 
for casting. 

The subordinate plot of the drama serves the purpose of 
relieving the improbability of their behaviour. Some have 
indeed censured this plot as an embarrassment to the main 
one ; forgetting, perhaps, that to raise and sustain the feel- 
ings at any great height there needs some breadth of baaia 
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A degree of evil which, if seen altogether alone, would 
strike us as superhuman, makes a very different impression 
when it has the support of proper sympathies and associa- 
tions. This effect is in a good measure secured by Edmund’s 
independent concurrence with Goneril and Regan in wick- 
edness. It looks as if some malignant planet had set the 
elements of evil a-stir in several hearts at the same time ; so 
that “ unnaturalness between the child and the parent” were 
become, sure enough, the order of the day. 

Besides, the agreement of the sister-fiends in filial ingrati- 
tude might seem, of itself, to argue some s jsterly attachment 
betwe en them. So that, to bring out their characters truly, 
it had to be shown that the same principle which unites 
them against their father will, on the tunning of occasion, 
divide them against each other. Hence the necessity of 
setting them forth in relations of such a kind as may breed 
strife between them. In Edmund, accordingly, they find a 
character wicked enough, and energetic enough in his wick- 
edness, to interest their feelings; and because they are both 
alike taken with him, tlierefore they will cut their way to 
him through each other's life. And it is considerable that 
their passion for him proceeds mainly upon his treachery to 
his father, as though from such similarity of action they in- 
ferred a congeniality of mind. For even to have hated each 
other from love of any one but a villain, and because of his 
villainy, had seemed a degree of virtue in beings such as 
they are. 

There is so much sameness of temper an<l behaviour in 
these two she-tigers, that we find it somewhat difficult to 
distinguish them as individuals; their characteristic traits 
being, as it were, fused and run together in the heat of a 
common malice. Both are actuated by an extreme ferocity, 
which however, up to the time of receiving their portions, 
we must suppose to have been held in check by a most art- 
ful and vigilant selfishness. And the malice of Goneril, the 
eldest, appears still to be under some restraint, from feeling 
that her husband is not in sympathy with her. For Albany, 
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though rather timid and tardy in showing it, remains true 
to the old King ; his tardiness probably springing, at least 
in part, from a reluctance to make a square issue with his 
wife, who, owing to her superiority of rank and position, had 
somewhat the advantage of him in their marriage. Regan, 
on the other hand, has in Cornwall a husband whose heart 
beats in perfect unison with her own against her father ; and 
the confidence of his s}Tnpathy appears to discharge her 
malice entirely from the restraints of caution, and to give it 
a peculiar quickness and alertness of action. Near the close 
of the King’s last interview with these dreadful creatures, 
we have the following : 

“ Gwi. Why might not you, my lortl, receive attendance 
From those that she <-alls servants or from mine ? 

Reg. VV^hy not, my loid ? If then they chaneM to slack you, 

We could control them. If you will come to me, — 

For now I spy a danger, — I intreat you 
To bring but five-and*twcnty : to no more 
Will I give place or notice. 

Leivr. I gave you all, — 

Reg. And in good time you gave it. 

Lear. — Made you my guardian.s, my de])ositaries ; 

But kept a reservation to be follow’d 
With such a number." 

I quote this passage mainly for the purpose of noting the 
concentrate<l wolfishness of heart in those few w’ords, “ And 
in good time you gave it,” snapped r>ut in reply to the j>a> 
t hetic appeah ‘‘I gave yon all.” Ifuman speech cannot Ik* 
more intensely charged with fury. And this cold, sharp 
venom of retort is what chiefly disci iminates Regan from 
Goneril : otherwise they seem to4> much like repetitions of 
each other to come fairly within the circle of Nature, who 
never repeats lierself. Yet their very agreement in temper 
and spirit renders them the fitter for the work they do. For 
the sameness of treatment thence proceeding is all the more 
galling and uni>earable forasmuch as it appears the result of 
a set purpose, a conspiracy coolly formed and unrelentingly 
pursued. That they sliould lay on their father the blame oi 
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their own ingratitude, and stick their poisoned tongues into 
him under pretence of doing him good, is a further refinement 
of malice not more natural to them than tormenting to him. 
It is indeed difficult to conceive how creatures could be 
framed more apt to drive mad any one who had set his 
heart on receiving any comfort or kindness from them. 

Of the conduct ascribed to these ladies after the death of 
Cornwall, what shall I say? It is true, the Poet prepares 
us somewhat for their final transports of internecine ferocity, 
by the moralizing he puts into the mouth of Albany : 

“ That nature which contemns its origin 
Cannot be bonier d certain in itself” ; 

meaning, apparently, that where the demon of filial ingrati- 
tude reigns, there the heart is ripening for the most unnat- 
ural crimes, and that there is no telling what it will do, or 
where it w’ill stop. Nevertheless I hardly know how to ap- 
prove an exhibition of <lepravity so extreme. The .action 
of Goneril and liegan, t.aken all tog(*ther, seems the most 
improbable thing in the <lrama. I cannot i|uite shake off 
the feeling, thjit before the heart could become so thoroughly 
petrified the brain must cease to operate. I timl it not easy, 
indeed, to think of them otherwise than as instruments of 
the plot; not so much ungniteful persons iis personificjitions 
of ingratitude. Yet I have to acknowledge that their blood 
is of much the same colour as ours. 

For the union of wit and wickedness, Edmund stands^ 
next to Richard and lago. His strong and nimble intellect, 
his manifest courage, his energy of character, and his noblcj 
person, prepare us on our first aequaintanee to expect from! 
him not only great undertakings, but great success in them. 
But, while his personal advantages naturally generate pride, 
his disgraces of fortune are such .as, from pritlc, to generate 
guilt. The cireumstances of our first meeting with him, 
the matter and manner of Gloster^s talk about him and to 
him, go fhr to explain his conduct ; while the subsequent 
outleakings of his mind in soliloquy let us into his secret 
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springs of action. With a mixture of guilt, shame, and 
waggerj', his father, before his face, and in the presence of 
one whose respect he craves, makes him and his birth a 
theme of gross and wanton discourse; at the same time 
drawing comparisons between him and “ another son some 
year elder than this,” such as could hardly foil at once to 
wound his pride, to stimulate his ambition, and to awaken 
his enmity. Thus the kindly influences of human relation- 
ship and household ties are turned to their contraries. He 
feels himself the victim of a disgrace for which he is not to 
blame ; which he cannot hope to outgrow ; which no degree 
of personal worth can efface; and from which he sees no 
escape but in the pomp and circumstance ot worldly i)ower. 
Nor is this all : 

Whatever aptitudes he may have to filial virtue are 
thwarted by his father’s open impiety towards his mother : 
the awe with which we naturally contemplate the mystery 
of our coming hither is prevented by his father’s coarse 
levity respecting his birth and her who bore him. Thus 
the very beginnings of religion are stifled in him by the 
impossibility of honouring his father and mother : as they 
have no religion towards each other, so he has none to- 
wards them. He rather despises them for being his parents ; 
and the consciousness of being himself a living monu- 
ment of their shame tends to pervert the felicities of his* 
nature. 

Then too, by his residence and education abroad, he is 
cut off from the fatherly counsels and kindnesses which 
might else compensate, in part, the disgraces entailed upon 
him. His shame of birth, hourevcr, nowise represses his 
pride of blood : on the contrary, it furnishes the conditions 
wherein such pride, though the natural auxiliaiy of many 
virtues, is most apt to fester into crime. For, while his 
shame begets scorn of family ties, bis pride passes into 
greediness of family possessions : the passion for hereditary 
honours is unrestrained by domestic attachments: no love 
of Bdgaris person comes in to foreclose a lust for his die* 
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tinotions; and he is led to envy as a rival the brother 
whom he would else respect as a superior. 

Always thinking, too, of his dishonour, he is ever on the 
watch for signs that others are thinking of it ; and the 
jealousy thence engendered construes every show of respect 
into an effort of courtesy ; a thing that inflames his am- 
bition while chafing his pride. The corroding suspicion, 
that others arc perhaps secretly scorning his noble descent 
while outwardly acknowledging it, leads him to find or 
&ncy in them a disposition to indemnify themselves for his 
personal superiority out of his social <lebasement. The 
stings of reproach, being personally unmerited, are resented 
as wrongs ; and with the plea of injustice he can easily 
reconcile his mind to the most wicked schemes. Aware of 
Edgar’s virtues, still he has no relentings; but shrugs his 
shoulders, and laughs off all compunctions with an “I 
must”; as if justioe to himself were a suflicient excuse for 
his criminal purposes. 

With “the plague of custom” and “the curiosity of 
nations ” Edmund has no compact : he did not consent to 
them, and therefore holds himself unbound by them. lie 
came into the world in spite of them ; perhaps he owes his 
gifts to a breacli of them : may he not, then, seek to thrive 
by circumventing them ? Since his dimensions are so well 
compact, his mind so generous, and his >hape so true, he 
prefers Nature as she has made him to Nature as she has 
placed him ; and freely employs the w it she has given, to 
compass the wealth slie has withheld. Thus our free-love 
philosopher appeals from convention to Nature; and, as 
usually happens in such cases, takes only so much of 
Nature as will serve his turn. For convention itself is a 
part of Nature ; it being no less natural that men should 
grow up together in families and communities than that 
they should grow up severally as individuals. To be some- 
what more particular, the 8acredne.ss and inviolability of 
nuiniage and of the family state is a natural as well as a 
IMvine provision for the continuance and health of the 
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honian kind ; and it is an altogether spurious and diabolical 
gospel which would subordinate to the alleged rights of 
the individual that great law of our social constitution. 
But with Edmund the same spirit that prompts the appeal 
orders the tribunal. Nor does Nature, in such cases, con- 
tradict^ or debate, or try conclusions with men ; but just 
nods assent to their propositions, and lets them have their 
own way, as knowing that the very devils cannot plague 
them better.” 

Nevertheless there is not in Edmund, as in lago, any 
spontaneous or ])uq)oseless wickedness. Adventures in 
crime are not at all his pastime: they are his means not 
his end; his instruments, not his element. Nay, he does 
not so much make war on Duty, as bow and shifV her off 
out of the way, that his wit may have free course. He 
deceives others indeed without scruple, but thc!i he <loe8 
not consider them bound to trust him, and tries to avail 
himself of their credulity or criminality without becoming 
responsible for it. True, he is a pretty bold experimenter, 
rather radical in his schemes, but this is because he has 
nothing to lose if he fails, and much to gain if he succeeds. 
Nor does he attem])t to disguise from himself, or gloss over, 
or anywise palliate, his designs; but boldly confronts and 
stares them in the face, as though assured of suflicient ex 
temal grounds to justify or excuse them. 

Edmund’s strength and acuteness of intellect, unsub- 
jecte<l as they are to -i ftoral and religiou s seiiti mentH, 
exempt him from the superstitions that prevail about him. 
He has an eye to discern the error of such things, but no 
sense for the deeper truth they involve. For such superati- 
tions are the natural suggestions of the religious instincts 
HevolatiiMi. So that he who would not 
be snperstitious without Revelation would probably be 
irreligious with it; and that there is more of triith in 
superstition than in irreligion, is implied in the fact of re- 
ligious instincts. In other words, Edmund is a free-thinker; 
not in the right pliilosophical sense of the term, but in the 
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old historic sense ; that is, one in whom the intellect owns 
no allegiance to the conscience. No awe of Duty, no re- 
ligious fear to do or think wrong, is allowed to repress or 
abridge his freedom of thought. Thus it is merely the 
atheism of the heart that makes him so discerning of error 
in what he does not like ; in which case the subtilties of 
the understanding lead to the rankest unwisdom. 

As a portraiture of individual character, Lear himself 
holds, to my mind, much the same pre-eminence over all 
othei*8 which I acconl to the trage<ly as a dramatic compo- 
sition. Less complex and varied than Hamlet, the charac- 
ter is however more remote from the common feelings and 
experiences of human life. The delineation reminds me, 
oftener than any other, of what some on(‘ has sai<l of Shake- 
spetire, — that if he had been the author of the human 
heart, it seems hanlly possible that he should have better 
understoo<l what is in it, and how it was matle. And here, 
I think, may be fitly applie<l to him one of his own descrip- 
tions: 

“ So on the tip of his sulxluing tongiu* 

All kin<b of argument and *|iiestion deep. 

All replication prompt, and reaw)n strong, 

For his advantage still did wake ami ‘^let^p : 

To make the weefier laugh, the luuglier weep, 

He had the dialect and difTertMit skill. 

Catching all {Missions in his enift at will.” 

The Poet often so orders his delineatii>ns as to start and 
propel the mind baekwanls over a large tnu't of memory. 
As in real life, the pei*sons, when they first come to our 
knowledge, bring each their several dower of good or evil 
inherited from their past houi*s. What titey are now, rc- 
membei*R what they were long ago ; and in their to-day we 
have the slow cumulative result of a great many yesterdays. 
Thus even his most ideal ehanicters an* invested with a sort 
of historic verisimilitude: the effects of what they thought 
Md did long before still remain with them ; and in their 
present speech and action is opened to us a long-drawn 
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vista of retrospection. And this is done not in the way of 
narrative, but of suggestion ; the antecedent history being 
merely implied, not related, in what is given. Sometimes 
he makes the persons speak and act from their whoU char- 
acter at once ; tliat is, not only from those parts of it which 
are seen, but from those wliieh lie back out of sight ; from 
hidden causes, from motives iinavowed, and even from 
springs and impulses of which the subject himself is not 
conscious. The effect of this is quite remarkable, and such 
as to outstrip the swiftest wing of analysis. It sends us 
right beyond the charactei*s to Nature herself, and to the 
common elementary j)rinciples of all character; so touch- 
ing the mind’s receptive powers as to kindle its active and 
productive poweis. 

Lear is among the Poet’s finest instances, perhaps his 
very finest, in this art of historical pei*spective. The old 
King speaks out from a large fund of vanishing recollec- 
tions; and in his present we have tlm odour and efficacy of 
a^remote and varie<l jiast. The play forecasts and prepares, 
from the outset, that superb intellectual ruin whei'e we 
have ‘^matter and imjjertinency mix’d, reason in madness”; 
the earlier transj)iration8 of the character being shaped and 
ordered with a view to that end. Certain presages and 
predispositions of insanity are inanifest in his behaviour 
from the first, as the joint result of nature, of custom, and 
of superannuation. We see in him something of constitu- 
tional rashness of temper, which moreover has long been 
fostered by the indulgences and flatteries incident to his 
station, and whi<*h, through the cripplings of age, is now 
working loose from the restraints of his manlier judgment. 
He has been a wise aiul good man, strong in reason, in just 
feeling, and rectitude of purpose, but is now decidedly past 
his faculties ; which however, as often hap|)eiis, is unappar* 
ent to him save as he feels it in a growing indisposition to 
the cares and labours of his office. So that there is some* 
thing of truth in what Goneril says of him; just enough to 
make her appear the more hateful in speaking of it a* she 
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dt)e8: ^‘The best and soundest of his time hath been but 
rash j then must we look to receive from his age, not alone 
the imperfections of long-ingraffed condition, but there- 
withal the unruly Avaywardncss that infirm and choleric 
years bring with them.” lie is indeed full of inconstant 
stalls and petty gusts of impatience, such as are excusable 
only in those who have not yet reached, and those who 
have plainly outlived, the period of discretion and self- 
restraint.* 

* Strange m it may neenif some of our very bes^t criticism on Shakespeare 
has recently come from men skilled in the healing art, and bringing to the 
subject the ripe fruits of scientiSc study and pn)fes*»ioual cx|>erience. 1 can 
hardly name any one passage that throws so much light on the delineation of 
Lear as the following from Dr. Buckniirs essay on The Pgychoioyy of ShaJU^ 
^are : Essayists up<jn this drama have de^^cribed Lear as an old man, wbo 
determines upon abdication and the partition of his kingdom, while he is of 
sane mind, and fully capable (»f appreciating the n.*iture of the act. Thence 
it becomes necessary to view the original character of Lear as that of a vain, 
weak old man ; thence it becomes n<H*e*4sary to view the first acts of the drama 
as a gross improbability. Such undoubtedly they would be, if they were the 
acts of a sane raitid; but If, on the contrary, it be accepted that the mind of 
the old King has, from the first, entered upon the actual domain of unsound- 
ness, the gro.ss irnpnibability at once vanislies, and the whole structure of the 
drama is seen to be founded not more upon * an old story rooted in the popular 
faith* than u|x»n the verisimilitude of nature. The accepte<l explanation of 
l<4»ar’s mental history, that he is at first a man of sound mind, but of extreme 
vanity and feeble power of judgment ; and that, under the stimulus of subse- 
quent insanity, this weak and shaIU»w mind develops into the fierce Titan of 
pns«ion« with clear insight into the heart of man, ^ ith large gra'*p of morals 
and polity, with terrible eloquence making known, us with the voice of Inspi- 
ration, the heights and depths of human iiatim* ; that all thi«, untler the spur 
of disease, should be developetl (Vom the «.tenle nurd of a weak and vain old 
man, — this incieed is a gross improlmbility, in which wc st'o no clew to expla- 
nation. Gross iinprobnbilitics of cirruiii««tnnce are not so rare in Shakespeare. 
The Weird Sisters In Afacbeth and the Ghost in fJamUt are certainly iH>t more 
probable as events tlinii the partition of U»ar*s kingdom But then* is one 
kind of improbability which is not to be found in Shaki'«I>earc, — the M’ste- 
matic development of gocxlness firom badness, of strength fn>m weakness; the 
union of that which, either in the region of feeling or of intellect, is antagonis- 
tic and incompatible. — The consistency of Shake^l»eurt* Is in no charactert 
more close and true than in those most difilcult ones when*in he portrays the 
development of mental nnsoundiiess, as in Hamlet, Macbeth, and Lear; into 
theta ha throws the whole fbrre of his genius; in these he transcends, not only 
all that oilier poeta have effected before him, but all that he has evei doaa 
himself 
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These growing infirmities of nature and time are viewed 
by his children with very different feelings. The two elder 
are inwardly glad of them. They secretly exnlt in the de- 
cays and dilapidations of his manhood as incapacitating 
him for his office, and so speeding their hopes of the inher- 
itance. They know it is his disease to be gratified with 
such hollow and hyperbolical soothings as would else be the 
height of insolence. And so in the name of duty they 
study to inflame the wayw’ardness that provokes their scorn. 
They cram reasons for persecuting him, and therefore will 
say any thing, will do any thing, to pamper the faults which 
at once prompt and seem to justify their contempt of him. 
In a word, it is their pleasure to bring oil to his fire, that he 
may the sooner he bunit out of their way. 

With Cordelia all this is just reversed. The infirmities 
of a beloved and venerated father are things which she does 
not willingly see ; when she sees, she pities them ; and in a 
t^e filial spirit never thinks of them but as a motive to 
greater tenderness and respect. That his mind is falling 
out of tune, inspires her with the deeper reverence: she 
would rather go mad hei-self than see him do so. Partly 
fi*ora a conscious purpose, but more from an instinct of du- 
tiful affection, she tries to assuage and postpone his distene 
per with the temperate speech of simple truth ; duty and 
love alike forbidding her to stimulate his disesise with thi‘ 
strong waters of fleering and strained hyperlmle. Thtm 
too a fine moral tact seems to warn her that the medicine 
of reason must be administered to the dear old man in very 
gentle doses, else it will btit fee<l his evil. And her treat- 
ment is well adapted to keep his faculties in tune, but that 
her holy purjiose is baffled by the fulsome volubility of her 
sisters. 

The first two speeches of the play inform us that the 
division of the kingdom has already been resolved upon, 
the terms of the division airanged, and the sevenil portions 
allotted. This fact is significant, and goes far to interpret 
the subsequent action, inasmuch as it infers the trial of pro* 
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fessions to be but a trick of the King’s, designed, perhaps, 
to surprise his children into expressions which filial modesty 
would else forbid. Lear has a morbid hungering after the 
outward tokens of affection : he is not content to know that 
the heart beats for him, but craves to feel and count over 
its beatings. The passion is indeed a selfish one, but it is 
the selfishness of nghN generous and loving^nature. Such 
a diseased longing for sympathy is not the growth of an 
unsympathizing heart. And Lear naturally looks for the 
strongest professions w’here he feels the deepest attachment. 
“I lov’d her most, and thought to set my rest on her kind 
nursery,” — such is his declared preference of Cordelia. 
And the same thing comes out still more forcibly when, 
hearing him speak of her as 

“ UnfrifiiiliHl, i](*w-adopte(l to our hate, 

DowcrM with our curse, ami stranger’d with our oath,*' 

the King of France re[)lic8, — 

“ Tliis is most strange, 

That she, ^ho even hut now was your best object. 

The argument of your praise, balm of your age, 

The Wst, th«f dean*8t, shoultl in this trice of time 
Commit a tiling so monstrous, to dismantle 
So many folds of favour." 

And the same doting fondness that suggested the device 
makes Lear angry at its defeat ; while its success wdth the 
fii-st tw'o heightens liis irritation at its failure wdth the third. 
Thwarted of his hope where he has centered it most and 
held it surest, his w eriktiess natiindly flames out in a transk 
port of nige. Still it is not any doubt of Conlelia’s love, 
but a dotage of his trick that frets ami chafes him. For 
the device is a pet with him. And such a bauble of strategy 
would liave had no place in his thoughts, Inul he l>een of a 
temper to bear the breaking of it. Being thus surjmsed 
into a tempest of passion, in the disorder of his mind he at 
once forgets the thousand little daily acts that have in* 
sensibly wrought in him to love Cordelia most, and to 
expect most love from her. His bidmviotir towards her, 

VOL. II. is v 
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indeed, is like that of a peevish, fretftil child who, if pre- 
vented from ki^^sinor his nurse, falls to striking her. 

It is such a poor old piece of tetchy, impotent wayward- 
ness, whose forfeiture of respect no art seems capable of 
'retrieving, that the Poet here repeals home to our <1eepe8t 
sympathies, and invests with the sacredest regards of hu- 
manity. 

Men sometimes take a strange pleasure in acting without 
or against reason ; since this has to their feelings the effect 
of ascertaining and augmenting their power; as if they could 
make a right or a truth of their own. It appears to be on 
some such principle as this that arbitrariness, or a making 
of the will its own reason, sometimes becomes a passion in 
men. Such a stress of self-wdll proceeds, I appreheml, on 
much the same ground as Sir Thomas Browne’s faith, 
which delighted in making honours for itself out of impos- 
sibilities. That certain things could not be, was, he tells 
us, his strongest argument for believing them ; that is, he 
felt the surer of his creed as it reversed the laws of thought, 
and grew hy the contradictions of reason. The very shame, 
too, of doing wrong, sometimes hurries men into a barring 
of themselves off from retreat. And so it appeal's to be 
with Lear in his treatment of Cordelia. In the first place, 
he tcill do the thing because he knows it to be WTong ; and 
then the uneasy sense of a wrong done prompts him to 
bind the act with an oath ; that is, because he ought not 
to have driven the nail, therefore he clinches it. This action 
of mind is indeed abnoniial, and belongs to wliat may be 
termed the border-land of sanity and madness; nevertheless 
something very like it is not seldom met with in men who 
are supposed to be in full possession of their wits. 

How deeply the old King, in this spasm of wilfulness, 
violates the cherished order of his feelings, appears in what 
follows, but especially in his shrinking soreness of mimi as 
shown when the Fool’s grief at the loss of Cordelia is men- 
tioned. The sense of having done her wrong sticks fast in 
his heart, and will not let him rest. And his remorse on 
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this score renders him the more sensitive to the wrongs 
that are done him by others. He could better endure the 
malice of his other daughters, but that it reminds him how 
deeply he has sinned against her love who has ever ap- 
proved herself his lient. Hence, when Goneril is stinging 
her ingratitude into him, he exclaims, — 

** (>, most siaall fault. 

How ugly didst thou in Conlelia show ' 

Which, like an engine, wrench’d my fmine of nature 
From the fix’d place, drew from my heart all love, 

And added to the galL” 

But the .great .thing in the delineation of Lear is the 
effect and progress of his passion in n^developing his intel- 
lect. For tin* character seems designed in )>art to illustrate 
the power of |>assion to reawaken and raise the faculties 
from the tomb in which age has quietly imimed them. 
And so in Lear wo have, as it were, a handful of tumult 
embosomed in a sea, gradually ovei-spreailing and pervad- 
ing and convulsing the entire mass. 

In his eoiiseious (idnesH. of pattjrual love. Lear confides 
unreservedly in the piety of his children. The possibility 
of filial desertion seems never to have enten'd his thonirhts; 
for so absolute is his trust, that he can hardly admit the 
evidence of sight against his cherished expectations. Be- 
reft, as he thinks, of one, he clings the closer to the rest, 
assuring himself that they will spare no pains to make up 
the loss. Cast off and stnick on the heart by another, he 
flies with still gi*eater confidence to the third. Though 
proofs that she too has fallen off ai*c multiplied upon him, 
still he cannot give her up, cannot be provoked to curse 
her ; he will not sec, will not own to himself the fstet of her 
revolt. 

When, however, the truth is forcinl home, and he c^n no 
longer evade or shuffle off the convict ion, the effect is in* 
deed terrible. So long as bis heart had something to lay 
hold of and cling to and rest upon, liia mind was the abode 
of order and i>eace^ But, now that his feelings are rendered 
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objectless, tom from their acctistomed holdings, and thrown 
back upon themselves, there springs up a wild chaos of 
the brain, a whirling tumult and anarchy of the thoughts, 
which, till imagination has time to work, chokes down his 
utterance. Then comes the inward, tugging conflict, deep as 
life, which gradually works up his imaginative forces, and 
kindles them to a preternatural resplendence. The crushing 
of his ageci spirit brings to light its hidden depths and buried 
riches. Thus his terrible energy of thpwfibt.and speech^ as 
soon as imagination rallies to his aid, grows naturally from 
the struggle of his feelings, — a struggle that seems to WTench 
his whole being into dislocation, convulsing and upturning 
his soul from the bottom. Then<’e proceeds, to (piote Mr. 
Hallam, “that splendid madness, not absurdly sudden, as 
in some tragedies, but in which the strings that keej» his 
reasoning powei*s together give w'ay one after the other in 
the frenzy of rage and grief.’’ 

In the transition of Lear’s mind from its first stillness 
and repose to its subsequent tempest and storm ; in the 
hurried revulsions and alternations of feeling, — the fast- 
rooted faith in filial vir tue, the keen sensibility to filial 
ingratitude, the nii]pityTi^aug<?r of the heart, thrice repelled, 
yet ever strengthened by repulse; and in the turning up of 
sentiments and faculties deeply imbedded beneath the in- 
crustations of time and place; — in all this we have a ret- 
rospect of the aged sufferer’s whole life; the abridged 
history of a mind that hjis passed through many Huc<*essive 
stages, each putting off the fomi, yet retuiuing and perfect- 
ing the grace of the preceding. 

j As to the picture here given of madness, it is such that I 
scarce dare undertake to speak of it in any words of my 
own. And probably the best I can do is by saying, what 
is indeed true, that men of the solidest science are accus- 
tomed to hold it as an authority in questions of that kind, 
consulting it and quoting it, as they would the history of 
an actual case. Nor am I aware of its having ever lieen 
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fkalted as untrue to nature in a single point. Of course 
there can lie nothing stronger or more decisive than this 
as to the merit of the workmanship : the praise implied is 
almost too great to be inherited by a man. That the Poet 
should have entered so perfectly into the consciousness of 
insanity as thus to project, not a mere likeness of the thing, 
but the very thing itself^ is perhaps the greatest mystery of 
his genius. No philosophy has yet explained, or begun to 
explain the secret of it. To be sure, the same holds true 
of his otlier representations of madness. But this of Lear 
is in some respects the most wondeiful of them all : for it 
is the resurgence of a decay cil intellect, with the faculties 
wrenched into unhingement, and thrown into exorbitancy, 
by the fearful violence that has evoked them from their 
repose. 

I must add somewhat touching the methods used for 
recovering the old King. — Cordelia asks the Physician, 
“What can man’s wisdom in the restoring his bereaved 
sense ? ” and he replies, — 

“Tlioiv 18 iiit'aiiH, Mailam : 

Our fo 8 ter-nui*s«* of imturt^ is ro|H> 8 i*, 

The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him 
An* many simples operative, whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish.'* 

“This reply,” says Dr. K<‘llogg, “is significant, and worthy 
of careful atltuition, as embracing a brief summary^ of al- 
most the only true principles recognized by nuHleni science, 
and now carried out by the most eminent physicians in the 
treatment of the insane.” So, agiiin, in the directions for 
preventing a relapse : 

“ B« comforteti, gtKKl Miuiain : the great rage. 

You set*, is cur’d in him ; and yet ’tis danger 
To make him even o’er the time ho has lost. 

Deaire him to go in ; trouble him no more 
Till further settling.” 

Tho late Dr. Brigham, a high authority in auch mattera, re. 
marks that, “ although near two oonturieti and a half have 
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passed since Shakespeare wrote this, we have very little to 
add to his method of treating the insane as thus pointed 
out. To produce sleep, to quiet the mind by medical and 
moral treatment, to avoid all unkindness, and, when the 
patients begin to convalesce, to guard, as he directs, against 
every thing likely to disturb their minds and cause a relapse, 
is now considered the best and nearly the only essential 
treatment.” 

Tims it appeal’s that in this most difficult field of inquiry 
Shakespeare anticipated the ripest conclusions of scientific 
study and experience : w hich is the more remarkable inas- 
much as the learned intellect of his age w'as still prepos- 
sessed with a mass of superstitious trumpery concerning 
magic, witchcraft, and demonology ; and in the true spirit 
of that old system of thought insanity in all its fonns was 
held to proceed from Satanic possession : charms, talismans, 
and exorcisms w’ere the most approved remedies; while 
any thing like a rational and scientific treatment of the dis- 
ease w’as commonly regarded as atheistic and profane. To 
question the doctrine of supernatural agency in the busi- 
ness, was little better than flat heresy. The whole matter 
was thus invested wdth religious terrorism and mystical 
predominance; the ciUTent and traditionary ideas being 
sanctioned by the Chun’h, inculcated by the Clergy, and 
moulded into the very substance of the popular faith ; the 
learned and the vulgar alike sharing in the old patrimony 
of delusion wdiich taught that the world was full of malig- 
nant demons, whose pastime it was to inspire pt^ople with 
madness, and wdio w'ero to Ik? controlled by magic rites and 
muttered invocations. E\'en the best philosophy of the 
time w'as unable to shake off that ancient spell ; Lonl Ba- 
con himseli^ with all his daring sagueity, being to the last 
an avowed disciple of the popular creed. So it was too 
with the best medical science of the time ; Sir Theodore 
Mayence, who w as physician to Queen Elizal>eth and King 
James, expressly adhering to the received doctrine toudiing 
both the cause and the cure of mental disc»aae. 
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^ylf it be asked how Shakespeare, while the human mind 
all about him was thus enthralled to superstitious illusions 
and unrealities, came to work so near the soul of Nat ure 
i ^nd see thi ngs as they are, I ran only point to the record, 
andTeave the matter unexplaine<i. But indeed this is only 
one of many proofs that, through some original and inhe- 
rent virtue, bLs dwelt at N ature’s in ner shrine, 

where she works most when we perceive? her least.” And 
perhaps he grew to a living fellowship with the true springs 
of intellectual light all the better for his little acquaintanee 
with what had been delivered in books. IWs mind was evi- 
dently at home with the works of Nature and the words of 
Scripture, whose ileeper meanings seem to have been the 


clearer to him, that his vision was undimmed with .scholastic 
and theological mists. 

Much ingenuity has lK‘en spent in trying to argue his 
' works away from him, on the gnuiml that a mind so little 
imbued with leaniing, as his is acknowledged to have been, 
could not possibly be* so deep and clear, in the truth of 
things. I notice the ptiint now, merely to remark that no 
amount of importCHl ju^sistance wouhl really d<» any thing 
towards explaining sueh Jin intelleetual phenomenon. For 
the very ohanieter of his works stands in an original, first- 
hand knowledge, sueh as could only come by talking, with 
Nature face to faee; and sueh native powei*s as he must 
have had, in order to do what he diil, wouhl have been 
rather incumWred and obscured than otherwise, by ""all the 
leaniings that his time eould make Inm the receiver of.” 
Had he been more atUlicted to looking at Naiuiv through 
‘‘ the spectacles of books,” or through other men’s eyes, he 
would probably Iia\’e seen less of her inward meaning, 
and been less happy and less idiomatic in his translation 
of it, Ben Jonson magnificently apt>stn»phi7.es him as ""jj fonl 
MuLtlfiLAggJ* * supnmiacy of his genius lies in noth- 

jing else so much* as in this, that he w'as indml the 8i>ul of 
Ithat age, with his forces working five and ch*ar from ^ the 
recollected terms ” and musty ol^tructions of a former aga 
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It is true that, like other builders of the highest order, he 
“ builded better than he knew ; but this was because ho 
followed the motions of an inward, living law, and not the 
set niles of a dead or expiring letter. Intellectual modesty 
in the highest degree, without a particle of imitative timid- 
ity, is the proper style of his workmanship. And as the 
spirit of a new era was to ha\e its largest and clearest ex- 
pression through him, so it behooved that his mind should 
take its growth apart from the influen(*es of a superannuated 
erudition. Itj for instance, his thoughts had been stee[)ed 
in the current teachings on this very snhji*ct of madness, is 
it likely that he would have gone so far beyond his time in 
the real science of the thing? The armour that helped the 
knights of the Middle Ages w’ould only oppress and hinder 
the modern warrior. And so the best helj) that Shake-1 
speare could have in his intellectual w^alk was the being 
left to walk unhelped by any thing but the mental electricity 
with which his native atmosphere of thought was so highly 
charged. 

In the trial of professions, there appears something of 
obstinacy and sullenness in Cordelia’s answer, as if she 
would resent the old man’s credulity to her sisters’ lies by 
refusing to tell him the truth. But, in the first place, she is 
considerately careful and tender of him ; and it is a part of 
her religion not to feed hisdot;ige with the intoxications for 
which he has such a morbid craving. She understands 
thoroughly both his fretful waywardness and their artful 
hypocrisy; and when she sees how he drinks in the sweet- 
ened poison of their speech, she calmly resolves to harard 
the worst, rather than WTong her own tnith to cosset his 
disease. Thus her answer proceeds, in part, from a dclilx- 
erate purpose of love, not to compete with them in the 
utterance of pleasing falsehoods. 

In the second place, it is against the original grain of her 
nature to talk much ahont what she feels, and what she in- 
tends. W here her feelings are deepest, there her tongue is 
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stillest. She “ cannot heave her heart into her mouth,’’ for 
the'simpie reason that she has so much of it. And there is 
a virgin delicacy in genuine and deep feeling, that causes it 
to keep in the hack-gr<)un<l of the life ; to be heard rather 
in its effects than in direct and open declarations. They 
love but little, who can tell how much they love, or who are 
fond of prating about it. To be staling itself with verbal 
protestations seems a kind of sacrilege and profanation. 
Thu s lo> e is apt to be tongue-tied ; and its !)e.st eloquence is 
when it disables speech, aii<l when, from very shame of be- 
ing seen, it just blushes itself into sight. — Such is the beau- 
tiful instinct of true feeling to embody itself sweetly and 
silently in deeds, lest from showing itself in words it should 
turn to matter of pride and conceit. For a sentimental 
co-xcombry is tln‘ natural issue of a cold and hollow heart. 

It is not strange, therefore, that (’ordelia should make it 
her part to ‘‘lo\e ainl Ik* silent.” Yet she is in no sort a 
pulpy structure, or one wluun it is prudent to trifle with, 
where her forces are unrestrained by awe of duty : she has 
indeed a <lelectable snia< k of her father s quality ; as appears 
in that glorious flash of womanhood, when she so promptly 
switches off her higgling suitor : 

“ rVmv be witli Burpindy ! 

Since that rv,s|ii*cU of fortnn** hh* his love, 

I shall not U* his wif**." 

Mrs. Jatneson rightly says of Cordelia that ‘‘every thing 
in her lies beyond our view, and aflects us in such a man- 
ner that we rather ft‘el than perceive it.” And it is very 
remarkable that, though but little seen and heanl, she is 
nevertheless a sort of ubiquity In the play. All that she 
utters is hut almut a hundred lines; yet I had read the play 
occasionally fi)r several years laffore I eouhl fully reaU7A> but 
that she was among the prineipal speakers ; and even to this 
day I carry to the reading a vague impn^ssion that her 
speech and priwnee are to fill a large* part of the scene. 

It is in tills reinoteness, I take it^ this gift of presence 
without appearance, that the seci'ct of her power mainly 
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consists. . Her character has ni<5 foreground ; nothing out- 
standing) or that touches us a definable way : she is all 
perspective, self-withdrawn go that she comes to us rather 
by inspiration than by vi/gion. Even when she is before 
us we rather feel than seje her; so much more being meant 
than meets the eye, th^ht we almost lose the sense of w'hat 
is show’n, in the interest of what is suggested. Thus she 
affects us through/finer and deej)er susceptibilities than con- 
sciousness can gjfasp ; as if she at once both used and devel- 
oped in us hij^^^iier organs of communication than the senses ; 
or as if her ^presence acted in some mysterious w'ay directly 
on our lift*, so as to be most operative wdthin us when W'e 
are least aw are of it. The effect is like that of a voice or a 
song kindling and swelling the thoughts that prevent our 
listening to it. In like sort, my hearing has often been so 
haunted with certain strains of music as to turn every stray 
sound into an image thereof; so that 

“ Thr music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heartl no more.” 

The point is well illustrated in the case of the Gentleman 
whom Kent despatches to Cordelia w ith letters informing 
her of what has befallen her father. After w’utching her 
movements wdiile rea<ling the letters, and though she uttei*H 
nothing in his presence but sighs and tears, the Gentleman 
returns mad wdth e loque nce and poetry ; as if Heaven had 
been opened upon him tnrou^ Tier, and he 

** Had gaz’d and gaz’d, but little thought 
What wealth to him the show had brought.” 

What I^havc said of Cordelia’s affection holds true of her 
character generally. For she has the same deep, quiet re- 
serve of thought as of feeling; so that her iiiiiid becomes 
conspicuous by its retiriiigness, and draws the attention by 
fshriiikiiig from it. Though she nowhere says any thing in- 
dicating much intelligence, yet she alw'ays strikes us, some- 
how, as Wing very intelligent ; and even the more so, that 
lier intelligence makes no special report of itself. It is as if 
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she knew too much to show her knowledge. For the strong- 
est intellects are by no means the most demonstrative ; often 
they are the least so. And indeed what Cordelia knows is 
so bound up with her affections, that she cannot draw it off 
into expression by itself : it is held in perfect solution, so to 
speak, with the other elements of her nature, and nowhere 
falls down in a sediment, so as to be producible in a separ- 
ate state. She has a deeper and tnicr knowledge of her 
sisters than any one else about them ; but she knows them 
by heart rather than by head ; and so can feel and oef, but 
not artineiate^ a projihecy of what they will do. Ask her, 
indeed, what she thinks on any subject, and her answer will 
be that she thinks, — nay, she cannot telly she can only show 
you what she thinks. For her thinking involuntarily shapes 
itself into life, not into speech ; and she uses the proper 
language of her mind when, bending over her ‘‘ child-chang’d 
father,” she invokes Restoration to “ hang liis medicine on 
her lips ” ; or when, kneeling before him, she entreats him to 
^ hold his hands in benediction o’er her.” Here, again, “ f^er 
inquUj^is^much too miiTc)w for her heart ” ; — it is indeed a 
small heart that the mouth is not too narrow for: — she 
rememliers with inexpressible sorrow the curse he had pro- 
nounced upon her, — for a father’s curse is a dreadful thing 
to a soul such as hers ; — and her first concern is to have 
that curse turned into a blessing. 

All w'hich shows a peculiair fitness in Cordelia for the 
part she was designed to act ; which was to exemplify the 
workings of filial piety , as Lear exemplifies those of f aj^- 
iial love. To embody this sentiment, the whole character 
in all its movements and aspects is made essentially relig- 
ious. For filial piety is religion actin g p pder lha, aanriadaaf. 
of hu man relations . And religion, we know, or ought to 
know, is a life, and not a language ; and life is the simulta- 
neous and concurrent action of all the elements of our being. 
Which is perfectly illustrated in Cordelia; who, be it ob* 
served, never thinks of her piety at all, because her piety 
keeps her thoughts engaged upon her &ther. And so she 
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reveals her good thoughts by veiling them in good deeds, as 
the spirit is veiled and revealed in the body ; nay, has to be 
so veiled in order to be revealed ; for, if the veil be torn ofl^ 
the spirit is no longer there, but hides itself at once in im- 
materiality. 

Therefore it is that Cordelia affects us so deeply and so 
constantly without our being able to perceive how or why. 
And she affects those about her in the same insensible way; 
that is, she keeps their thoughts and feelings busy, by keep- 
ing her own hidden beneath what she does: an influence 
goes forth from her by stealth, and stealthily creeps int«) 
them ; an influence which does not appear, and yet is irre- 
sistible, and irresistible even because it does not appear ; and 
which becomes an undercurrent in their minds, circulates in 
their blood, as it were, and enriches their life with a beauty 
that seems their own, and yet is not their own : so that she 
steals upon us through them ; and we think of her the more 
because they, without suspecting it, remind us of her. 

** Powers there are, 

That touch each other to the 4 nick in modes 
Which the gross world no sense hath to perceive. 

No soul to dream of.*’ 

No one can see Cordelia, and lie the same he was before, 
though unconscious the while of taking any thing from her. 
It is as if she secretly de[»osited about ins person some 
mysterious, divine aroma which, when he is remote from 
her and not thinking of her, keeps giving out its perfume, 
and testifying, though he knows it not, that he has been 
with her. 

Accordingly lier father loves her most, yet knows not 
why; has no conscious reasons for the preference, and 
therefor^ cannot reason it away. Having east her off from 
his bounty, but not out of his heart, he grows full of unrest, 
as if there were some secret power about lier, like magic, 
which he cannot live without, though he did not dream of 
its existence when she was with him. And ^ since her 
going into France the Fool has much pined away’’; as 
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though her presence were necessary to his health : so that 
he sickens upon the loss of her, yet suspects not wherefore, 
and knows but that she was by and his spirits were nimble, 
she is gone and his spirits arc drooping. 

^y/Such is the proper influence of a right-minded and right- 
mannered woman on those about her: she knows it not, 
they know it not; her influence is all the better and 
stronger that neither of them knows it : she begins to lose 
it directly she goes about to use it and make them sensible 
of it: with noiseless step it glides into them unnoticed and 
unsuspected, but disturbs and repels them as soon as it 
seeks to make itself heard. For imleed her power lies not 
in what she values herself upon, and voluntarily brings for- 
ward, and makes use of, but in something far deeper and 
diviner than all this, which she knows not of and cannot 
help. 

Finally, I know of nothing with which to compare Cor- 
' delia, nothing to illustrate her character by. An imperso- 
nation of the holiness of w'omanhood, herself alone is her 
own parallel ; and sill the objects that lend lK*auty when 
used to illustrate otlier things seem «lumb or inebxjuent of 
meaning beside her. SujH*rior, perhaps, to all the n*st of 
Shakespeare's w’oiuen in lK‘auty of character, she is never- 
theless second to none of them as a living and bn^athing 
reality. We see her only in the relation of daughter, and 
hardly nee lier even there ; yet w’e know' what she is or 
would be in every relation of life, just as well as if w'e had 
seen her in them all, “ |\>rmed for all sympathies, moy^ 
by^all tendernes.^ prompt for all duty, prepared fi)r all 
st^ering^” wo seem almost to hear her sighs and feel her 
breath as she hangs, like a ministering spirit, over her 
reviving father: the vision sinks sweetly and quietly into 
the heart, and, in its reality to our feelings, abides with us 
more as a reinembrance than an imagination, instructing 
and inspiring us as that of a friend whom w'o had known 
ftnd loved in our youth. After all, I am not sure but it were 
better to have etiiphnsiaed her character with the single re* 
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mark of Sdiiegel: Cordelia’s heavenly beauty of soul 

I do not dare to speak.” 

It is an interesting feature of this representation, that 
Lear’s faith in filial piety is justified by the event, though 
not his judgment as to the pemms in whom it was to be 
found. Wiser in heart than in understanding, he mistook 
the object, but was right in the feeling. In his pride of 
sovereignty he thought to eominainl the affection of his 
children, and to purchase the dues of gratitude by bis 
bounty to them ; but he is at last indebted to the unbought 
grace of Nature for that comfort which he woubl fain owe 
to himself ; what he seeks, and even more than he seeks, 
coming as the fci^e return of a love that thrives in spite of 
him, and which no hai-shness or injustice of Ids could ex- 
tinguish. Thus the confirmation of his faith grows by the 
ruin of his pride. Such is the frequent lesson of human 
life. For the Fall has not more tiefaced the beauty of 
human character than it has marred our perception of what 
remains; and not the least punishment of our own vices is, 
that they take from us the power to discern the virtue of 
others. In passing from this part of the subject, need I 
add how, with what healing discipline, ami what accessions 
of moral strength, we are here brought to converse with 

“ Sorrow, that is not sorrow, but delight ; 

And miserable love, that is not pain 
To hear of, for the glory that redounds 
Therefrom to human kind, and what we are '* ? 

All this is indce<l putting the great forces of tragic repre- 
sentation to their rightful service. 

There is a strange assemblage of qualities in the Fool, 
and a strange eflTect arising fi-om their union and position, 
which I am not a little at a loss how to describe. It seems 
hardly possible that Lear’s character should be properly 
developed without him: indeed he serves as a common 
gauge and exponent of all the characters about him, 
i girror in w hifik Jbeir finest and deepest lineaments are. 
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refle<^d. Though a privileged person, with the largest 
opportunity of seeing and the largest liberty of speaking, 
he everywhere turns his privileges into charities, making 
the immunities of the clown subservient to the noblest 
sympathies of the man. He is tliercfore by no means a 
mere harlequin iun appendage of the scene, but moves in 
vital intercourse with the character and passion of the 
drama. He makes his fblly the vehicle of truths which the 
King will bear in no other shape, while his affectionate 
tenderness sanctifies all his nonsense. Ilis being heralded 
by the announcement of his pining away at the banishment 
of Cordelia sends a consecnition before him : that his spirit 
feeds on her presence hallows j^^xery thii ^f Lear 

nianifestly loves liiin, partly for his own sake, and partly for 
hers; for we feel a ^lelicate, Hcaree-disc<‘niible play of sym- 
pathy between them on Cordelia’s account ; the more so 
perha|is, tliat neither of them makes any explicit allusion 
to her ; their very roserve concerning her indicating that 
their hearts are too full to speak. 

I know not, therefore, how I can l)etter describe the Fool 
than as t he soul of path ya in a sort of comic masquerade ; 
one in whom fun and frolic are sublimed and idealized into 
tragic beauty; wdth the gannents of mouniing showing 
through and softencfl by the lawn of plajdtdness. His 
“lal)ouring to outjest Lear’s heart-struck injuries ” tells us 
that his wits are set a-dancing by grief; that his jests bub- 
ble up from the depths of a heart struggling with pity and 
sorrow, as foam enwreaths the face of deeply-troubled 
waters. So have I seen the lip quiver and the cheek dimple 
into a smile, to relieve the eye of a burtleii it was reeling 
under, yet ashamed to let fall. There is all along a shrink- 
ing, velvet-footed delicacy of step in the Fool’s antics, as 
if awed by the holiness of the ground; and he seems 
bringing diversion to the thouglits, that he may the better 
steal a sense of woe into the heart. And I am not clear 
whether the inspired antics that sparkle from the sur&ce of 
his mind are in more impressive contrast with the daih 
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tragic scenes into which they are thrown, like rockets into 
a midnight tempest, or with the undercurrent of deep 
tragic thoughtfulness out of which they folteringly issue 
and play. 

Our estimate of this drama as a whole depends very much 
on the view we take of the Fool; that is, on how we inter- 
pret his part, or in what sense we understand it. Super- 
ficially considered, his presence and action can hardly seem 
other than a blemish in the w’ork, and a hindrance to its 
proper interest. Accordingly he has been greatly misun- 
derstood, indeed totally misconstrued by many of the Poet’s 
critics. And it must be confessed that the true meaning 
of his part is somewhat difficult to seize; in fact, is not to 
be seized at all, unless one get just the right point of view. 
He has no sufierings of his own to move us, yet, riglitly 
seen, he does move us, and dey)ly too. Hut the process 
of his interest is very peculiar and re(*on<lite. The most 
noteworthy point in him, and the real key to his character, 
lies in that while his heart is slowly breakijig he never speaks, 
nor even appears so much as to think of his own suffer- 
ing. He seems indeed quite unconscious of it. Ilis anguish 
is purely the anguish of sympathy; a sympathy so deep and 
intense as to induce absol ute forgetfulness o f self; all Ins 
capacities of feeling being perfectly engrosseil with the suf- 
ferings of those whom he loves. He withdraws from the 
scene with the words, “And I’ll go to l)ed at noon”; 
which means simply that the dear fellow is <lying, and this 
too, purely of others’ sorrows, which lie feels more keenly 
than they do themselves. She who w’as the light of his eyes 
is gone, dow'ered with her father’s curse and strangered 
with his oath; Kent and Edgar have vanished from his 
recognition, he knows not whither, the victims of wrong 
and crime ; the wicked seem to be having all things their 
own way ; the elements have joined their persecutions to 
the cruelties of men ; there is no pity in the Heavens, no 
help from the Earth; he sees nothing but a ^w'orld’s con- 
vention of agonies” before him; and his strainmg of mind 
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io play assuagement upon others’ woes has fairly breached 
the citadel of his life. But the deepest g rief of allj^as now 
o vertake n him; his old master’s wits are aU shattered in 
pieces : to’^prevent this, he has all along been toiling his 
forces to the utmost ; and, now that it has come in spite of 
him, he no longer has any thing to live for: yet he must still 
mask his passion in a characteristic disguise, and breathe out 
his life in a play of thought, I know not whether it may be 
rightly said of this hero in motley, that he 

“ ho|)ea till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates.” 

Need it be said that such ideas of human character could 
grow only where the light of Christianity shines? The 
Pqet’s^cpncfiptic^s. of^ virtue and go^lii^es^ as worked out 
in this <lram:i, are thoroughly of the Christian type, — 
steeped indeed in the efficacy of the Christian Ideal. The 
old Roman conception of human goodness, as is well known, 
placed it in courage, patriotism, honesty, and justice, — 
very high and noble indeed ; whereas the proper constitu- 
ents of the Christian Ideal are, besides these, and higher 
than these, mercy, philanthropy, self-sacrifice, forgiveness 
of injuries, and loving of enemies. It is in this sense 
that Shakespeare gives us the In^st expressions of the Chris- 
tian Ideal that are to be met with in Poetry and Art. 
I am really unable to say what divines may have inter- 
preted more tnily or more inspiringly the moral sense, the 
ethos of our religion. 

If the best grace and happiness of life consist., ns this 
play makes us feel that they do, in a forgetting of self and, 
a living for others, Kent and Edgar are those of Shake-) 
speare’s men whom one should most wish to resemble. 
Strikingly similar in virtues and situation, these two per- 
sons are notwithstanding widely different in character. 
Brothers in magnanimity and in misfortune ; equall y invin- 
cibl e in fidelity, the one to his King, the other to his ^Uier ; 
bot£^ disguise themselves, and in their di^puae 
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both serving where they stand condemned ; — Kent, too 
generous to control himself, is always quick, fiery, and im- 
petuous; Edgar, controlling himself even because of his 
generosity, is always calm, collected, and deliberate. For, 
if Edgar be the more judicious and prudent, Kent is the 
more unselfish of the two: the former disguising himself 
for his own safety, and then turning his disguise into an op- 
portunity of service ; the latter disguising himself merely in 
order to serve, and then perilling his life in the same courae 
whereby the other seeks to preserve it. Nor is Edgar so 
lost to himself and absorbed in others but that he can and 
does survive them ; whereas Kent’s life is so bound up with 
others, that their death plucks him after. Nevertheless it 
is hard saying whether one would rather be the subject or 
the author of Edgar’s tale : 

** Whilst I was big in clamour, came there a man 
Who, having seen me in my worst estate. 

Shunned my abhorred society ; but then, finding 
Who ’twas that so endur'd, with his strong arms 
He fasten’d on my neck, and bellow'd out 
As he’d burst heaven ; threw him on my father ; 

Told the most piteous tale of Lear and him 
That ever ear receiv’d ; which in recounting. 

His grief grew puissant, and the strings of life 
B^n to crack ; twice then the trumpet sounded, 

And there I left him tranc’d. 

Albany, Hut who was this T 

Edgar, Kent, sir, the l^anlsh’d Kent ; who in disguise 
Follow’d his enemy King, and did him service 
Improper for a slave.” 

It is rather curious to note how the characteristic traits 
of these two men are preserved even when they are acting 
most out of character : so that, to us who are in the secret 
of their course they are themselves and not themselves at 
the same time. For example, in Kent’s ol)streperous rail- 
ing at the Steward, and his saucy bluntness to Cornwall 
and Regan, we have a strong relish of the same impulsive 
and outspoken boldness with which he beards the old King 
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when the latter is storming out his paroxysm against Cor- 
delia, and meets his threats by daring him to the worst : 

“ Do ; kill thy physician, and the fee testow upon the foul 
disease.'^ Of course, in those transports of abusive speech 
and of reckless retort, he is but affecting the slang-whanger 
as a part of his disguise : moreover he wants to raise a 
muss, and embroil Lear with his two daughters, and thereby 
draw the latter into a speedy disclosure of what he knows 
to be in their hearts; because his big manly soul i^ still on 
fire at the wrong Lear has doneHo Cordelia, and he would 
fain hasten that repentance which he knows must sooner or 
later come : still it is plain enough to us that his tumultu- 
ous conduct is but an exaggerated outcome of his native 
disposition ; or, in other words, that he is truly himself all 
the while, only a good deal more so ; a hiding of his char- 
acter in a sort of overdone caricature. So too the imitative 
limbemess and versatility which carry Edgar smoothly 
through so many abrupt shillings of his masquerade are in 
perfect keeping with the cool considerateness which enables 
him to hold himself so firmly in hand when he goes to as- 
sume the style of a wandering Bedlamite. He acts several 
widely different parts, but the same self-niast^T*^ 

and the same hi gh-ao uled rectitude of purj)os<^ which 
form the backbone of his duTraeter, are apparent in them 
all. 

In Kent and Oswald we have one of those effective con- 
trasts with which the Poet often deepens the hannony of 
his greater efforts. As the former is the soul of goodness 
clothed in the assembled nobilities of manFoddy so tEe" 
latter is the very extract and enil>odiment of meanness; 
two men than whom “ no contraries hold more antipathy.** 
To call the Steward wicked were a waste of language : he 
is absolutely beneath the sense of that term ; one of those 
convenient pack-horses whereon guilt often rides to its 
ends. Except the task of smoothing the way for the 
passions of a wicked mistress, no employment were base 
enough for him. None but a reptile like him could ever have 
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got hatched into notice in such an atmosphere ns Gonerirs 
society : were he any thing else, there could not be sympa- 
thy enough between them to admit the relation of superior 
and subaltern. 

This play has many scenes and passages well worth our 
special noting. I must content myself with glancing at 
two or three. 

The scene of Edgar and the eyeless Gloster, where the 
latter imagines himself ascending the chalky cliff at Dover, 
and leaping from it, is a notable instance of the Poet’s 
power to overcome the inherent incredibility of a thing by 
his opulence o f descriptiQR. Great as is the miracle of 
Gloster’s belief it is in some sort authenticated to our feel- 
ings by the array of vivid and truthful imagery which 
induces it. Thus does the Poet, as occasion requires, en- 
hance the beauty of his representation, so as to atone for 
its want of verisimilitude. 

Some of Lear’s speeches amid the tempest contain, I 
think, the grandest exhibition of creative power to be met 
with. They seem spun out ofthe very nerves and sinews of 
the storm. It is the instinct of strong passion to lay hold 
of whatever objects and occurrences lie nearest at hand, 
and twist itself a language out of them, incorporating itself 
with their substance, and reproducing them charged with 
its own life. To Lear, accordingly, and to us in his pres- 
ence, the storm l)ecome8 all expressive of filial ingratitude; 
seems spitting its fire, and spouting its water, and hurling 
its blasts at his old white head. Thus the terrific energies 
and convulsions of external nature take all their meaning 
from his mind ; and we think of them only as the glad 
agents or instruments of his daughters’ malice, leagued in 
sympathy with them, and taking their pait in the contro- 
versy. In this power of imagination thus seizing and crush- 
ing the embattled elements into its service, t here is a su^ j f n- 
ity almost too vast for the thoughts* Observe, too, how the 
tfireM""^ between moral and knaterial nature 
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conducts Lear to the strain of half-insane, half-inspired 
moralizing, which he closes with the pathetic exception of 
himself from the list of those to whom the tempest speaks 
as a preacher of repentance and “judgment to come ” 
Tbj_8wn>a88ing power of tM8.d^ is most felt in the 
third and fourth Acts, especially those parts where Lear 
ap[)ear8.* The fierce warring of the elements around the 
old King, as if mad with enmity against him, while he 
seeks shelter in their strife from the tempest within him ; 
his pretejrnalura^^^^ oLmiud when tottering on 

the verge of insanity ; his gradual settling into that unnat- 
ural calmness which is more appalling than any agitation, 
because it marks the pause between order gone and anarchy 
about to begin ; the scattering-out of the mind’s jewels in 
the mad revel of his unbound and dishevelled faculties, 
till he finally sinks, brnken-hearted and broken-witted, into 
the sleep of utter prostration ; — all this joined to the in- 
cessant groanings and bowlings of the storm ; the wild, 
inspired babblings of the Fool ; the desperate fidelity of 
Kent, outstripping the malice of the elements with his 
ministries of love ; the bedlamitish jargon of Edgar, whose 
feigned madness, striking in with Lear’s real madness, takes 
away just enough of its horror, and borrows just enough of 
its dignity, to keep either from becoming insupportable ; t — 

• 0, what a world’R convention of agonies is here ! All external nature in 
a storm, all moral nature convulsed, — the real madness of Lear, the feigned 
madness of Kdgar, the babbling of the Fool, the desperate fidelity of Kent, — 
surely such a scene was never conceived hcfore or since ! Take it but as a 
picture for the eye only, it is more terrific than any which a Miclmel Angelo, 
inspired by a Dante, could have conceived, and which none but a Michael 
Angelo could have executed. Or let it have been uttered to the blind, the 
bowlings of Nature would seem converted into the voice of conscious humaii- 
Ity. — COLERIDGR. 

t The intellectual and excited babbling of the Ffx>l, and the exaggerated 
absurdities of Edgar, are stated by Ulricl and other critics to exert a bad 
infiuence upon the King's mind. To persons unacquainted with the character 
of the insane, this opinion must seem, at least, to be highly probable, notwith- 
standing that the evidence of the drama itself is ogainst it; for Lear is com- 
paratively tranqnil in conduct and language during the whole period of £dgar*t 
mad oompanloDship. It Is only after the Fool has disappeauHl, — gone to sleep 
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the whole at last dying away into the soft, sweet, solemn 
discourse of Cordelia, as though the storm had faltered into 
music at her coming ; and winding up with the revival of 
Lear, his faculties touched into order and peace by the voice 
of filial sympathy : — in all this we have indeed a masterpiece 
of art, of which every reader’s feelings must confess the 
power, though perhaps no analysis can ever fathom the secret. 

In conclusion, I must refer briefly to the improvement 
which this mighty drama has suflered at the hands of one 
Nahum Tate ; an inprovement inflicted for the purpose, as 
would seem, of dwarfing and dementing the play down 
to the capacity of some theatrical showman. A part of 
Tate’s work lay in rectifying the catastrophe, so as to have 
Lear and Cordelia come off triumphant, thus rewarding 
their virtue with worldly success. The cutting-out of the 
precious Fool, and the turning of Cordelia into a love-sick 
hypocrite, who feigns indifference to her father, in order to 
cheat and enrage him, and thus make him abandon her to 
a forbidden match with Edgar, completes this execrable 
piece of profanation. Tate improve King Lear ! Set a 
tinker at work, rather, to improve Niagara 1 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

The Tbagedy of Antony and Cleopatra was never 
printed that we know of till in the folio of 1623. As to 
the time when it was written, the most that we have to 
proceed upon, aside from the qualities of the work itself 
is an entry at the Stationers’ by Edward Blount, May 20, 

hi midday, as he ftavK, — and E<Jgur lias leU, to be the guide of hU blind 
father, that the King becomes absolutely wild and incoherent. The singular 
and undoubted fact was probably unknown to Ulrlci, that few things tran- 
quillize the insane more than the companionship of the insane. It is a fact 
not easily explicable; but it is one of which, either by the intuition of genius 
or by the Information of experience, Shakespeare appears to have been aware. 
— De. Ruck hill. 
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1608, of “a book called Antony and Cleopatra.” Whether 
Shakespeare’s drama were the ‘‘book” referred to in this 
entry) is something questionable, as the subject was at that 
time often written upon, dramatically or otherwise. Of 
course the entry was made with the design of publicar- 
tion ; so that, if it refer to the play in hand, either such 
design must have miscarried, or else the edition has been 
utterly lost. Blount was one of the publishers of the first 
folio ; and in the entry made by him and Jaggard at the 
Stationers,’ November 8, 1623, Antony and Cleopatra is 
.among the plays set down as “not formerly entered to 
other men.” Which certainly favours the conclusion that 
the entry of 1608 referred to the same play. 

There is perhaps no point in the early history of the 
English stage more certain than that the theatrical com- 
panies took every precaution in order to keep their plays 
out of j)rint. And we have strong ground for believing 
that, after the edition of Hamlet in 1604, there was no 
authorized issue of any of the Poet’s dramas during his 
lifetime. This may have been, and probably was, the cause 
of there being no edition of this play in pursuance of the 
entry in question. 

Knight and Verplanck argue that Shakespeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatra was not written till after the date of Blount’s 
entry, and that this entry referred to some other perform- 
ance; their main reason being the admitted fact that the 
style of thjs pla y be spea ks t he Poet’s higliest maturity of^ 
mind . I agree, however, ^\’^th Malone and Collier in as- 
signing the composition to 1607, or the early part of 1608, 
when the author was in his forty-fourth year. This brings 
it within the same five years of his life, from 1605 to 1610, 
which witnessed the production of Macbeth and King Lear. 
It will hardly be questioned that at the time of writing 
these dramas the Poet’s mind was equal to any achievement 
within the compass of human thought. Nor can I taste 
any peculiarities of style in this play, as distingoisbed firom 
the proper tokens of dramatic power, that should needs 
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infer any more ijpeness of mii^ than in case of the other 
dramas of that period. 

In Antony and Cleopatra^ the drawings from history, 
though perhaps not larger in the whole than we find in 
some other plays, are, however, more minute and circum- 
stantial. Here the Poet seems to have picked and sifted 
out from old Plutarch, with the most scrupulous particu- 
larity, every fact, every embellishment, and every line and 
hint of character, that could be wrought coherently into 
the structure and process of the work ; the whole thus 
evincing the closest study and the exactest use of the 
matter before him. Notwithstanding, his genius is as far 
as ever from seeming at all encumbered with help, or any- 
jwise cramped or shackled by the restraints of history: on 
the contrary, his creative fiiculties move so freely and play 
so spontaneously under and through the Plutarchian matter, 
that the borrowings seem no less original than what he 
created, and the inventions no less historical than what he 
jborrowed. I say inventions, for many of t he finest scenes 
^d passages are purely such : yet these seem to have 
caugETthe very spint and method of the old material ; so 
that the whole work is perfectly fused into one substance, 
all the parts being just as much of the same grain and 
texture as if they had originally grown together. 

It is well known that even in matters of history fictions 
often express the real truth of things much better than any 
fiicts which history has preserved. This, to be sure, may 
sometimes proceed from a kind of psychological compara- 
tive anatomy, whereby a sagacious mind, from a small relic 
of fact, a single tooth or bone, as it were, reconstructs the 
living whole. Take, for instance, the early part of the 17th 
century : I 8U])pose no competent judge will question that 
many of the leading characters, as well as the manners and 
spirit of that time, are far better delivered by Sir Walter 
Scott in The Fortimea of Ntgel than in any so-called 
authentic history of the same period. And it may be safely 
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affirmed that in this drama, as in others of an historical 
nature, the Poet never cares to draw upon his inventiv e 
powei-8, save when by so doing he can bring out the truth 
of his characters more vividly, more dramatically, and even 
more fairly, than it is conveyed in the forms and incidents 
which the history offered him ; not to mention that he often 
extracts and concentrates the life and efficacy of many in- 
cidents in one representative invention ; thus giving the 
substantial truth of them all, without the literal tnith of 
any one. Nor, closely as he here works to the record, is 
there any one of his dramas wherein In^shows a more 
futile and pregnant many of the s^nTs 

being perfectly original, and at the same time truer to the 
history in effect than the history is to itself. For it is not 
too much to say that he had the art to express what was in 
his persons far better than they knew how to express it 
themselves. How he could thus emlow them with his own 
intellect, or with so much of it as they needed, without dis-i 
turbing their individuality at all, or impairing their proper j 
self-consciousness, is a mystery which perhaps no effort of ' 
criticism can solve. 

Soon after the overthrow of Brutus and (l^assius at Phi- 
lippi, which occurred in the Fall of the year B. C. 42, the 
Triumvirs, Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, partitioned the 
Roman world among themselves, Antony taking the East- 
ern provinces as his share. The next year, while on his 
way with an army against the Parthians, he summoned 
Cleopatra to meet him in Cilicia, and give an account of her 
recent doings in aid of Brutus and Cassius. She responded 
in the celebrated adventure in which she caught the 
amorous Triumvir, and “pursed up his heart upon the 
river of Cydmis.” In his account of this conquest, the 
Poet does little more than translate the delectable old 
narrative of Plutarch into dialogue. The n'sult of the 
affair was that Cleopatra led Antony captive to Alexandria, 
where he lost himself in the prodigious revelries and sen* 

VOL. II. IS 
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soalities of the Egyptian Court. Thereupon his ferocious 
wife, Fulvia, together with his brother Lucius, who was 
then Consul, raised a war in Italy against Octavius, her 
purpose being, it was said, to disenchant her husband and 
draw him back to Rome. In the Spring, however, of the 
year 40 B. C., Fulvia died; from which event dates the 
opening of the play. 

In the coui-se of the same year Antony was married to 
Octavia; by which marriage the difficulties of the two 
Triumvirs were expected to be permanently healed ; though, 
as the issue proved, “ the band that seemed to tie their 
friendship together was the very strangler of their amity.” 
This was followed, the next year, by the treaty with Sextus 
Pompey at Misenum. For some four years, Antony, in 
form at least, kept his faith with Octavia, who bore him 
two children. But, with all her beauty and wdsdom and 
illustrious virtues, she could make no .abiding imfu-ession 
upon him : his thoughts kept flying back to Egypt. In the 
year B. C. 36, he set forth on another expedition against 
the Parthians, and sent an invitation to Cleopatra to join 
him ; and on her doing so he fell more hopelessly than ever 
under her enchantment, lavishing realms and cities upon 
her as if the whole world were his, and he valued it only 
that he might give it to her. I will here condense a brief 
portion of North’s Plutarch, by way of indic.ating how the 
Poet uses the historian : 

‘‘Then began the pestilent mischief of Cleopatra’s love 
to kindle again as soon as Antony came near unto Syria, 
and in the end did put out of his head all honest and com- 
mendable thoughts. Whilst he was preparing to make war 
with the Parthians, his wife, whom he had left at Rome, 
would needs take sea to come to him. Her V)rother was 
willing to it, not so much for any respect to Antony, as that 
he might have a colour to make war with him, if lie should 
misuse her. But when she was come to Athens, she re- 
ceived letters from Antony, willing her to stay there until 
his coming. Though much grieved at this, knowing it was 
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but an excuse, yet she asked him by her letters whether he 
would have those things sent to him which she had brought, 
being great store of apparel for soldiers, sums of money and 
gifts to bestow on his friends and captains, and two thou* 
sand men well armed. When one of Antony’s friends 
brought this news from Octavia, and withal did greatly 
praise her, Cleopatra, fearing she would be too strong for 
her, and win him away, subtly seemed to languish for love 
of Antony, pining her body for lack of meat. Further- 
more, she so framed her countenance, that when Antony 
came to see her, she cast her eyes upon him like a woman 
ravished with joy. Straight, again, when he w'ent from her, 
she fell a-weeping, and still managed that he should often 
find her weejiing; and when lie came suddenly upon her, 
she made as though she dried her eyes, and tunied away 
her face as if unwilling he should see her weep. Then her 
flatterers blamed Antony, telling him he was a hard-natured 
man and had small love in him, that would see a poor lady 
in such torment for his sake. ‘For Octavia,’ they said, 
‘that was only married to him because of her brothei’^s 
affairs, hath the honour to be called Antony’s lawfiil wife; 
and Cleopatra, bom a queen, is only named Antony’s 
leman ; yet she disdained not to lie so called, if she might 
enjoy his company and live with him ; but, if he once leave 
her, then it is impossible she should live.’ By these flatter- 
ies tliey so WTOught his effeminate mind that, fearing lest 
she should make herself aw'ay, he returned to Alexandria.” 

Once again at the Egyptian capital, Antony sank forth- 
with into a full-blown voluptuary. The accounts of his 
gigantic profligacy are indeed almost incredible, and would 
be thoroughly so, but for tlie support they derive from the 
well-known customs of the “gorgeous East.” Still, how- 
ever, Antony, as “ a Roman thought struck him,” varied his 
debaucheries from time to time wdUi fits of spasmodic hero- 
ism in the camp and the field ; though ever returning from 
these to plunge still deeper in the turbid sti'eam of Oriental 
voluptuousness. In these fierce bacchanalian orgies, the 
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Queen was always at hand, pampering his grosser appe- 
tites with rank and furious indulgences, and stimulating his 
flagging zest in them by cunning surprises : whenever he 
showed a reviving taste for nobler pleasures, she was 
prompt to gratify it with works of art and literature;* and 
sometimes, when the mood w^as on, she would call in the 
aids of philosophy and criticism, to reinforce the spells 
under which she held him. At length, she wound up the 
climax of extravagance by arraying hemelf in the garb and 
claiming the prerogatives of the goddess Isis, at the same 
time inducing Antony to usurp the titles and attributes of 
the god Osiris. The notion that a man might rise to union 
with deity had gradually hardened into a custom of admit* 
ting the royal right of apotheosis. Some years before, An- 
tony had assumed the character and style of Bacchus at 
Athens. He now^ came forth as the Nile-god, or fructify- 
ing power of the Coptic mythology, to claim the religious 
veneration of the Egy])tian people. 

All these mad doings were closely w’atched by the cold- 
blooded and astute Octavius, who worked them with terri- 
ble effect against his rival at Rome. And his purpose 
herein was greatly furthered by the noble behaviour of Oc- 
tavia, who still kept her husband’s house at Rome, and 
devoted hei*self religiously to the care of his children, both 
her own and those that Fulvia had borne him, as if she 
thought of nothing but to approve herself in every thing a 
tjaie and loyal w ife. By this course she only knit the hearts 
of the Roman people still more firmly to her cause ; so that 
they resented Antony’s sins against her almost as much as 
they did those against the national honour and religion. 

The quarrel thus engendered and fostered came to a head 
in the great battle of Actium, which took place in Septem- 
ber of the year B. C. 31. Stripped of fleet and army, and 
covered with shame and foul dishonour, Antony returned 
to Egypt to brood sullenly over the past. The next year, 
Octavius followed with an array, and his work there was 
finished by the death of Cleopatra in August. So that the 
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eyent49 of the play cover a period of a little more than ten 
years; the scene shifting to various parts of the Empire, 
Alexandria, Rome, Misenuin, Athens, the plains of Syria, 
and several fields of battle. 

I must add one more short passage from Plutarch as 
aptly showing the minuteness of detail with which the 
drama follows the history. It refei*s to the intercourse of 
Octavius and Antony after the marriage of the latter with 
Dctavia: “With Antony there w’ns a soothsayer of Egypt, 
that could judge of men’s nativities, to tell what should 
happen to thiaii. He, either to please Cleopatra, or because 
he found it so by his art, tohl Antony that his fortune, 
which of its(‘lf was good and great, was altogether blem- 
ished and obseure<l by Ciesar’s; and thendbre he counselled 
him to get as far from him as he could. ‘For thy demon,’ 
said he, ‘that is, the good angel that kee|>eth thee, is afraid 
of his; and, being courageous and high when alone, be- 
cometh feaHul and timorous when near the other.’ How- 
soever it was, the events ensuing i>roved the Egyptian’s 
words true: for it is said that Jis often as they drew cuts for 
pastime, or whether they playeil at dice, Antony always 
lost. Oftentimes, when they were tlisposed to see cock- 
fights, or quails that were taught to fight one with another, 
Caesar’s cocks or quails did ever overcome. The which 
spite<l Antony in his mind, although he made no outward 
show of it; and therefore he believed the Egyptian the 
better.” 

/ Judging by my own experience, Antonij and Cleopatra 
is the last of Shakespeare’s |>lays that one grows to appre- 
ciate. This seems partly owing to Jhe excellences qL-thfi 
^"ork, and partly not. For it is marked l>eyond any other 
by a superabundance of external animation, as well as by a 
^ mp a asing finegess qf wor^cman8 hip, such as needs oft- 
repeated and most careful perusal to bring out full upon 
the mind’s eye. The great number and variety of events 
crowded together in it, the rapidity with which they pass 
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before us, and, consequently, the frequent changes of scene, 
hold curiosity on the stretch, and somewhat overfill the 
mind with sensuous effect, so as for a long time to distract 
and divert the thoughts from those subtilties of character- 
ization and delicacies of poetry which everywhere accom- 
pany them. In the redundancy of incidental interest and 
excitement, one cannot without long familiarity so possess 
his faculties as to pause and take time for such recondite 
and protean efficacies to work their proper effect. I am by 
no means sure but the two things naturally go together; 
yet I have to confess it has long seemed to me, that by 
selecting fewer incidents, or by condensing the import and 
spirit of them into larger masses, what is now a serious 
fault in the drama might have been avoided. 

^ Bating this defect, if indeed it be a defect, there is none 
of Shakespeare’s plays which, after many years of study, 
leavesji profounder impression of his jgr^ In quan- 

tity and variety of characterization, it is equalled by few, 
and hardly surpassed by any, of his dramas. Antony, Cleo- 
patra, Octavius, Octavia, Lepidus, Poinpey, Enobarbus, not 
to mention divers others of still less presence on the scene, 
ye pei^ctly discriminated and sustained to the last; all 
being wrougKt out in 8U<^ distinct, self-centred, and self* 
rounded individuality, that we contract and keep up a sort 
of personal acquaintance with each and every one of them. 
In respect of style and diction, too, the best qualities of the' 
Poet’s best period are here concentrated in 8|>ecial force. 
The play abounds, more than any other, in those sharp, in- 
stantaneous jets of poetic rapture, a kind of vital ecstasy, 
which keep the experienced reader’s mind all aglow with| 
animation and inward delight. The compressed and flash-: 
ing energy, striking in new light from the very hardness of 
that which resists; the stem and solid ground-work of 
thought, with fresh images, or suggestions of images, shoot- 
ing up from it ever and anon, kindling the imagination with 
all the force of surprise, and setting their path on fire by 
the suddenness and swiftness of their coming; while their 
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^ piercing sweetness ” prints a relish on the taste that adds 
sest and spirit to the whole preparation ; — such, not indeed 
exclusively, but in a peculiar degree, are the characteristics 
of this astonishing drama. 

But I hardly dare speak my own sense of the work with- 
out the support of better judgments. “Of all Shakespeare’s 
historical plays,” says Coleri<lge, Antony and Cleopatra 
is by far the most wonderful . There is not one in which he 
has followed history so minutely, arnl yet there are few’ in 
which he impresses tjm notion of angelic strength so much ; 
perhaps none in which he impresses it more strongly. The 
highest praise, or rather form of praise, which I can offer in 
my own mind, is the doubt which the perusal always occa- 
sions in me, whether this play is not, in all the exhibitions 
of a giant power in its strength and vigour of maturity, a 
formidable rival of Macbeth^ Lear^ Hamlet^ and Othdlo. 
Feliciter a/udax is the motto for its style comparatively 
with that of Shakespeare’s other works, even as it is the 
general motto of all liis works compared with those of 
other poets.” 

Nor is this “ ha ppy va|i^ncyJ ’ by any means confined to 
the matter of style. The drama is equally glaring, equally 
audacious, in a moral sense. For, as regards the hero and 
heroine, it is a noteworthy point bow little we feel or think of 
any moral or immoral quality in their doings. In their intoxi- 
cation of empire, of self-aggrandizement, and of mutual pas- 
sion, they fiiirly overshoot the w’hole region of duty ami obli 
jgation. To themselves and to each other, they ai*e simply 
gods : as such, their freedom is absolute ; they tniiisoend all 
irelative measures, and know no centre or source of law out-^ 
’side of their own personality : their own wills are their ultH 
mate reason, their, supreme law’^ ; the moral gravitation of the 
|vorld having, as it W’ere, no hold upon them, nor any right 
^o control them. We have a hint of this in the opening of 
*the play, when Cleopatra says, Til set a bourn liow far to 
he belov’d,” and Antony replies, “Then must thou needs 
find out new heaven, new earth ” And still more a Utile 
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after, when he crowns her enchanting banter with the 
words, — 

Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rang’d empii*e fall ! Here is my space. 

Kingdoms are clay : our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beast as man : the nobleness of life 
Is to do thus ; when such a mutual pair, 

And such a twain can do ’t ; in which 1 bind, 

On pain of punishment, the world to w’eet 
We stand up jieerless.” 

But are they in any sort excusably sincere in all this ? I 
answer, Yes, they are. For, in the first place, the passion 
which mainly absorbs them naturally carries with it a sense 
of infinitude, insomuch that all things else seem as nothing 
in comparison either with itself or with its object. And, in 
the second place, as I have already observed, the Eastern 
notions of human apotheosis had gradually invaded and 
leavened the mind of the West. This was most notably 
exemplified in the national deification of the great Julius 
soon after his death ; which evidently could not have been 
done, but that the Roman mind had long been in a secret 
course of preparation for it. Practically the same thing was 
done with Augustus and his successors even before their 
death. And indeed it may well be thought that nothing 
less than a reputed deity in human form would then suffice 
to hold the Roman world in order; a deep social need thus 
suggesting and shaping the individual fiiith. An attenuated 
form of the same thing has survived even down to our time 
in the doctrine of the divine right of kings and the divine 
right of bishops : whether it ought to have survived or not, 
is beside my present }>uq)08e. 

Now there is no good reason why the great Roman Tri- 
umvir and the angelic ^ serpent of old Nile ” should not have 
shared in this common belief of their time. The Poet freely 
grants them the benefit of this delusion, at the same time 
lending them all the aid of his genus, that they may play it 
out to their hearths content, and also to its legitimate results 
in the fate that so sternly shuts down upon them at last 
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Nor is the effect of the thing any the less in keeping, that 
it assumes in them the character of a hi g h-yr ought poetical 
frenzy . That was the ancient heathen notion of divine pos- 
session. And the Poet makes us sympathize so far with 
their magnificent infatuation, that we cheerfully accord to 
them a sort of special privilege and exemption. Thus their 
action leaves our moral feelings altogether behind, and in- 
deed soars, or, which comes to the same thing, sinks, quite 
beyond their ken. Nay, more; our thoughts and imagina- 
tions take with them, so to speak, a glad holiday in a strange 
country where the laws of duty undergo a willing suspension, 
and conscience temporarily abdicates her throne. Nor are 
we anywise damaged by this process. Rather say, the laws 
of duty are all the sweeter to us after such a bnef escape 
from them ; mark, I say escape from them, not transgression 
of them ; which is a very different thing. So that the dramaj 
is perfectly free from any thing approaching to moral tainti 
or infection. The very extravagance of the leading char-] 
acters causes their action to be felt by us as strictly excep-^ 
tional. In fact, we no more think of drawing their rules to 
us or ours to them, than we do of claiming the liberty of a 
comet with its eccentric orbit and long tail. We merely 
enjoy the vision of its ])ranks,and take no license from them. 
In this respect, the play, I grant, illustrates just as high a 
reach of moral audacity as seems compatible with moral 
purity .* 

Another very remarkable feature of this draipa lies in 
what may be tenned the author’s personal relation to the 
work. The leading characterization is steeped in a most 

• I find a similar view well expres*»ed In Hemud’s Innir Life of Shako^ 
fptare : “ We have already witnessed the Poet looking down, as a superior in- 
telligence, on the loves of Troilus and Cressida, and s|K>rtlng as an equel with 
those of Venus and Adonis. Wo have now to see him identifying hira^^elf with 
two mortals at the height of fortune, who, in a species of heroic madness^ had 
conceived themselves to be in the position of Divine Powers. This is the 
elevation at which Shakespeare sustains his argument, and this prevents It 
fit)m becoming immoral, as it does In the hands of Dryden, who paints his 
heroine and hero as mere human persons indulging in voluptuous and llceo- 
tious habits. No notion of guilt attaches to the conduct of Shakespeare's 
16 * * 
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refined and subtle guile. Every now and then we catch 
an arch twinkle of glorious mischief peeping from the Poet’s 
eye ; though never in a manner or to a degree that is at all 
inconsistent with perfect earnestness and pei*fect innocence 
of delineation. This, to be sure, is a personal quality, and 
therefore it required to be managed with consummate arj^ 
lest it should disturb tl^e dramatic eq^ uanim ity an d calm - 
ness of the w o^ or tinge the individuality of the persons 
with a colour not properly their own. Thus the I^oet him- 
self is in this play more than in any other except King 
Henry the Fifths though only in the sense of an intellectual 
and impersonal presence. 

Of this most delicate and unobtrusive irony Enobarbus 
is the organ, who serves the oflice of a chorus in the play, 
, to interpret between the author and his audience. Through 
him the Poet keeps up a secret understanding with us, all 
the while inwardly sporting himself with his characters, 
and laughing at them, yet at the same time gravely hu- 
mouring their extravagances and clothing them with his 
most cunning style. For, if you note it well, I think you 
will feel that Enobarbus is himself far fi’om understanding 
the deep wisdom^and sagacity of what he utters. It is as 
if some pure intelligential spirit were at his side, inspiring 
him with thoughts quite beyond his unaided reach. Thus 
the Poet seems to be invisibly present with him, to witness 
what is going on, and at the same time to play with and 
moralize tiie events and persons of the scene. 

Nevertheless Enobarbus is to all intents and purposes 
one of the persons of the drama, and not in any sort a mere 

Antony and Cleopatra either in the Poet’s opinion or their own. They con- 
sciously acknowledge, and therefore trangress, no law. They live in an ideal 
region, far above the reach of a moral code, and justify their acts on the 
warranty of their own nature. They swear by and recognize no higher power 
than themselves. That this is a false position there Is no doubt; and the Poet, 
by the catastrophe of his tragedy, shows It to have been such. But while the 
divine revels last the actors in them fully believe that they are the divinities 
whom they would represent They sit on thrones outside the circle of the 
round f^obe, and repose on couches which float in air like ohrads, and never 
touch the surface of the planet” 
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personified emanation of the author. His individual being 
stands as firm and inviolate as that of any of the characters; 
his personality being no more displaced or impaired by the 
Poet’s intellectual presence than that of the sacred penmen 
was by the Power that inspired them to and for their ap- 
pointed work. So that we have in him at once a character 
and a commentary. Of course, therefore, I do not mean but 
that the man is just as much himself as if there were noth- 
ing in him or coming from him but himself; my idea being 
that Shakespeare merely transfuses into him so much of his 
own sense of things as would answer the purpose in ques- 
tion. The point, in short, is just this : In case of the other 
jjersons, the Poet does not inspire them at all; he only de- 
livera them, and this too without any thing of himself in 
them ; in Enobarbus he does both. ^ 

To illustrate and to ap|>rove what I have been saying, it 
seems needful to quote a few of this man’s words. ThuSi 
near the opening of the play, when Antony tells him he is 
going to leave Egypt: 

** Elio. Cleopatra, catehing but the least noise of this, dies instantly ; 
I have seen her die twenty times iqioii far |>oorer moment : I do think 
tliere is mettle in death, which commits some loving act upon her, she 
hath such a celerity in dying. 

Ant. She is cunning post man*s thought. 

Em, Alack, sir, no ; her i)assioiis are made of nothing but the finest 
part of pure love : we cannot call her winds and waters sighs and tears ; 
they are greater storms and teinj)ests than almanacs can rejwrt : this 
cannot be cunning in her ; if it be, she makes a shower of rain as well 
as Jove. 

Ami, Would I had never seen her! 

Em. 0 , sir, you had then left unseen a wonderful piece of work ; 
which not to have been bless'd withal would have discredited your 
travel.” 

Here I cannot doubt that we have Shakespeare’s own 
ironical intei*{)retation of the matter in question. Why, the 
pith of the whole drama is covertly insinuated in this brief 
passage. It would not be easy to produce a finer instance 
of dramatic guile. And with what smooth celerity the 
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speaker’s thought shifts its hues at each instant of the ex- 
pression ! twinkling out liis satire with an art as subtile as 
that of the heroine herself. So too, after the marriage of 
Antony and Octavia, when the latter is taking leave of her 
brother, and we have this bit of dialogue aside : 

“ Eno, Will Caesar weep ? 

Agrip, He has a cloud in 's face. 

Erto. He were the worse for that were he a horse ; 

So is he, being a man. 

Agrip. Why, Enobarbna, 

When Antony found Julius Onsar dead. 

He cried almost to roaring ; and he wept 
When at Philippi he found Brutus slain. 

Eiw. That year, indeed, he was troubled with a rheum ; 

What willingly he did confound he wail’d, 

Believe ’t, till I wept too.” 

In these sharp jets of pungent humour, which touch the 
very core of both Octavius and Antony, do we not taste the 
Poet’s own sense of those eharactei*K ? And again, in what 
Enobarbus says to himself when Antony so absurdly dares 
Octavius to a personal duel : 

“Yes, like enough, high-battled Cajsar will 
Unstate his happiness, and he stag’d to th’ show 
Against a sworder ! — 1 see men’s judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes ; and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 

To suffer all alike, '^at he should dream. 

Knowing all measures, the full Ciesar will 
Answer his emptiness ! — Cesar, thou hast subdu’d 
His judgment too.” 

For one more instance, take his piercing reflections when 
Antony, after the fierce shame of Actiuni, raves out his 
desperate valour : 

“ Now he’ll outstare the lightning. To be furious. 

Is to be frighted out of fear ; and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge. I see still 
A diminution in our captain's brain 
Restores his heart : When valour preys on reason, 

It eats the sword it fights with. I will seek 
Some way to leave him." . 
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ThuSjtliroughout, his caustic wit and searching irony 6f 
discourse interpret with remorseless fidelity the moral im- 
port of the characters and movements about him. But, 
aside from his function as chorus, he is perhaps, after Octa- 
via, t he no blest eharaoter in the drama. His l)lunt, ])roinpt, 
outspoken frankness smacks delightfully of the hardy Ro- 
man soldier brought face to face with the orgies of a most 
un-Roman le>ity ; while the splitting of his big heart with 
grief and shame for having ^leserted the ship of his inastiT, 
which he knew to be sinking, shows him altogether a noble 
vessel of manhood. That Antony’s generosity kills him, 
approves, as nothing else could, how generous he is himself. 
ThQ^cliaraeter is almost entirely the Poet’s own creation, 
Plutarch furnishing but one or two unpregnaiit^ Tilnfs^ci- 
wards it. 

In the cjise of Lepidus, also, the historian could have 
yielded but a few slight points towards the character as 
drawn by Shakespeare The Lej)idus of the play, the 
“barren-spirited fellow,” the “slight unnicritablo man meet 
to be sent on errands,” bears a strong likeness to the verita- 
ble pack-horse of the Triumvirate, trying to stmt and swell 
himself up to the dimensions of his place, and thereby of 
course only betraying his emptiness the more. Such ap- 
pears to have been about the real jntch and (juality of the 
man, according to the notices given of him by other writers ; 
as Paterculus, for example, who calls him rir onwittm 
vanisaimua : but whether the Poet used any of those ::u- 
thorities, or merely drew from his own intuitive knowledge 
of human nature*, is a question not easily answered. Vain, 
sycophantic, unprincipled, boobyish, he serves as a capital 
butt to his great associates, while his very elevation only 
renders him a more provoking target for their wit. Their 
playing upon him at Pompey’s feast, when his poor brain 
is greased and his tongue made thick with wine, and the 
acute burlesque which Enobarbus soon after runs upon bis 
“green sickness,” are among the spicy things of the drama. 
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In the play of Julius Ccssar^ the “noble Lepidue’’ is de- 
scribed as one that feeds 

** On objects, arts, and imitations 
Which, out of use and stal'd by other men, 

Begin his fashion.’* 

Which is but a poetical version of what Falstaff says of 
Justice Shallow, as he knew him in his youth at Clement’s- 
Inn : “ He came ever in the rearward of the fashion, and 
sung those tunes to the overscutch’d huswives that he 
heard the carmen whistle, and sware they were his Fancies 
and his Good-nights.” 

Octavius, who for more than forty years after the battle 
of Actium was the acknowledged master of the Roman 
world, is probably the most intricate and inscrutable char- 
acter in history. In his plenitude of political astuteness, he 
seems to have understood, better than any other iiniti we read 
o^ that his true strength was to hold still, and let his adver- 
saries rot themselves with motion. ^The later historians, ns 
Merivale and Smith, find that the one principle which gave 
aim and unity to his earlier life, and reconciled all his seem- 
ing contradictions of behaviour, was a fixed resolution to 
avenge the slaughter of his mighty uncle and adoptive 
father, whose mantle had fallen upon him, and who, as he 
believed, would from his seat among the gods hold the aegis 
of Providence over him. Be this as it may, at different 
times he acted in the opposite extremes of cruelty and 
clemency ; yet not, for so it appears, V>ecause he was either 
cruel or clement at heart, but from an insight, or from an 
instinct, it is uncertain which, of the largest and deepest 
policy. Under a cold, polished, reserved, and dignified ex-^ 
terior, he concealed a soul of indomitable energy, and a 
tenacity of purpose which no vicissitudes could shake. His 
state of mind at the close of life is thus described by Mer^ 
vale: “He had made peace with himself, to whom alone be 
felt himself responsible; neither God nor man, in his view, 
had any claim upon him. The nations had not proclaimed 
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him a deity in vain ; he had seemed to himself to grow np 
to the full proportions they ascribed to him.’’ In this shapey 
be it observed, we have the old age of one who, a cool, 
shrewd, subtle youth of nineteen, had suffered neither inter- 
est nor vanity to warp his judgment, nor any roving imagi- 
nations to hinder the accomplishment of his puq)oses. 

Schlegel and othem have justly observed that the great 
fame and fortune of Augustus did not prevent Shakespeare 
from seeing through him, and understanding his character 
rightly; yet he managed the representation so adroitly as 
not to offend the prevalent o|>inion of the time, which, daz- 
zled by the man’s astonishing success, rated him much above 
his true measure. The Poet sets him forth as a dry, pas- 
sionless, elastic diplomatist : there is not a generous thought 
comes from him, except in reference to his sister; and even 
then there is something ambiguous about it ; it seems more 
than half born of the occasion he has to use her for his self- 
ends. But then, as he has no keen tastes nor kindling en- 
thusiasms, so he is also/ree from all illusions. He is just the 
man for the full-souled Antony to think of with scorn, even 
while the dread of his better stars holds him to a constrained 
and studied respect. His artful tackings and shift ingss to 
keep the ship of State, freighted as it is with the treasure 
of his own ascendency, before the gale of Fortune, make a 
fine contrast to the frank and forthright lustihood of An- 
tony, bold and free alike in his sinnings and his self-accus- 
ings. Octavius is indeed plentifully endowed with pm- 
^encCy fores ight, ami moderation ; which, if not themselves 
virtues, naturalfy infer, as their root and basis, ^e cardinal 
virtue of self-control : and the cunning of the delinealioii 
lies partly in that the reader is left to derive them from this 
source, if he be so disposed ; while it is nevertheless easy to 
see that the Poet regards them as springing not so much 
from self-control, as from the want of any hearty impulses 
to be controlled. 

Octavia has ftimishings enough for the heroine of a gittat 
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tragedy; but she is not fitted to shine in the aftnie sphere 
with Cleopatra, as her mild> steady^ serene lig ht would needs 
be paralyzed by the meteoric showers of the Egyptian en- 
chantress. The Poet has hardly done justice to her sweet 
gnd solid ig[ualiti^; and indeed, from the nature of the case, 
the more justice she had received, the more she would have 
suffered from the perilous brilliancy of her rival. Yet he 
shows that he fully knew and tyt_ he^beauty and eleyatipil. 
of chaxucter, by the impression that othei-s take of her. 
Her behaviour in the play is always dignified, discreet, and 
womanly ; while her holy, cold, and still conversation,” the 
dreaded chastisements of her sober ey^e, her patience, mod- 
esty, and silent austerity' of reproof, as these are reflected 
fi’om the thoughts of those who have given themselves most 
cause to wish her other than she is, gain her something bet- 
ter than <»ur admiration. The Poet’s good judgment in not 
bringing her and Cleopatra together is deservedly celebrated. 
But indeed there needed less of intellectual righteousness 
than he po8sesse<l, to see that such a woman as Octavia 
slnnes best in the modesty, that kc*eps her from shining, 
especially when such an unholy splendour is by. Her best 
eulogy, considering the known qualities f)f her husband, 
is written in the anguish of jealousy which Cleopatra sutters 
on learning the fact of Antony’s marriage ; wherein, by the 
way, all the witching arts of the (jueenly siren are for the 
moment quenched in the natural feelings of the woman: 

*‘0 Iras : Charmian ! — Tis no rnatter. — 

Go to the fellow, goofl Alexas ; bid him 
Report the feature of Octavia, her years, 

Her inclination ; let him not leave out 

The colour of her hair : bring me word quickly. — 

Let him forever go ; — let him not, Cliarmian : 

Tliough he be painted one vray like a Oorgon, 

The other way's a Mars. — Bid you Alexas 

Bring me word how tall she is. — Pity me, Chantiian, 

But do not speak to me. — Lead me to my chamber." 


Her beauty was not so passing, nor such as upon pres- 
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ent view did enamour men with her, but so sweet was her 
company and convention that a man could not but be 
taken. And, besides her beauty, the goo<l grace she had to 
talk and discourae, her courteous nature that tempered her 
words and deeds, was as a spur that pricked to the quick; 
for her tongue was an instrument of music to divers sjiorts 
and pastimes, the which she easily turned into any language 
that pleased her.” — Such is Plutarch’s idea of the heroiiie 
as rendered in the racy old English of Sir Thomas North. 

C^BOpaXru, is, I think, Shakespeare’s m:isterpieec in female 
characterizatio n. ThereTs literally no measuring the art 
involved in the delineation. As Campbell the poet re- 
marks, “he paints her as if the gipsy herself had cast her 
spell over him, ami given her own witchcraft to his pencil.” 
The character is made up of indescribable subtilty and in- 
tricacy, and presents such a varied and many-shaded com- 
plexion of opposite traits, that I cannot but fancy Shake- 
speare to have delighted in stretching his powers upon it, 
and perhaps delighted all the more, forasmuch as it put him 
to his best exercise and proof of skill. For the delineation 
seems, throughout, a keen wit-match between the heroine 
and the Poet, which of them shall be the more daringly 
brilliant and divinely wicked, she in her movements, or he 
in his delivery of them. Yet the very stress of the work 
only serves, apparently, to inspire him the more, so that 
nothing excceils his grasp, nothing eludes it ; his m atc hles s 
subtilty of intellect fairly permeating every j>art of the 
sul^ect, likVaTcinfT of diffusive touch. 

Accordingly the heroine as here depicted is an inexhausti- 
ble magazine of coquetry : yet all along in her practice of 
this, and even in part as the motive ami inspirer of it^ there 
mingles a true and strong attachment, and a warm and just 
admiration of those qualities which ennoble the manly 
character. Her love is at once romantic and sensual, blend- 
ing the two extremes of imagination and appetite : she is 
proud, passionate, ambitious, false, revengeful ; abounding 
in wit, talent, tact, and practical sense ; inscrutable in cun- 
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ning and in the strategy of inventive passion for attuning 
its ends ; vain, capricious, wilful, generous, and selfish ; im- 
pulsive and deliberate, drifting before her passions and at 
the same time controlling them.* Yet all these traits are 
carried on with ^(juickims^ and vital ener gy that never 
flags nor falters ; and all are fused into perfect consistency 
by the very heat, as it were, of their mutual friction. And 
this strange combination is all woven about with §uch^vei> 
ity andjgoj^encyjof enchantment, that there is no resisting 
her nor escaping from her; none, that is, where the an- 
swering susceptibilities are in life. All these qualities, 
moreover, seem perfectly innate and spontaneous : neverthe- 
less she is fully conscious of them, and has them entirely in 
hand, trained and disciplined to move at the bidding of her 
art. There is, in short, an essential magic about her, that 
turns the very spots and stains of her being into enchant- 
ment. And, w’hat is perhaps most wonderful of all, while 
one knows that her power over him is but as the spell and 
fascination of a serpent, this knowledge still further disables 
him from shaking it off ; nay, the very wonder how she can 
so fascinate becomes itself a new fascination. 80 that we 
may well say, with Enobarbus, 

“ Agp cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety ; other women cloy 
The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry 
Where most she satishes ; for vilest things 
Become themselves in her.” 

Of course it is impossible to illustrate in full the points 
of such an ever-changing physiognomy ; for in so frolicsome 
and fugitive an expression, which turns to something new 
each instant, before you can catch it in any one form it has 
passed into another. I can bnt instance the two extremes 
between which her host of moods and tenses is bontided. 
The first is when, as Antony is on the eve of quitting 
Egypt for Rome, she so artfully banters and teases him 
into a fume, and then instantly charms it all away with a 
word of queenly eloquence ; 
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To bear such idleness so near the heart 
As Cleopatra this. Bat, sir, forgive me ; 

Since my becomings kill me, when they do not 
Eye well to you. Your honour calls you hence ; 

Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly, 

And all the gods go with you ! upon your sword 
Sit laurell’d victory ! and smooth success 
Be strew’d before your feet ! ” 

The other instance is ip the scene at the Monument, just 
as the hero has breathed his last : 

“C/co. Noblest of men, woo’t die t 
Hast thou no care of me ? shall I abide 
In this dull world, which in thy absence is 
No liettpf than a sty ? — O, see, my women. 

The crown o* the Earth doth melt. — My lord ! my lord ! — 

O, withered is the garland of the war. 

The soldier's pole is fallen ! young boys and girls 
Are level now with men ; the odds is gone. 

And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting Moon.** 

Here she sinks down in a swoon ; then, on reviving, and 
hearing her women call out, Royal Egypt! Empress I” 

“ No more but e'en a woman, and commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks, 

And does the meanest chares. — It were for me 
To throw my sceptre at th* injurious gods. 

To tell them that this world did equal theirs 
Till they had stol'n our jewel. All’s but nought ; 

Patience is sottish, and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad : then is it sin 
To rush into the secret house of death. 

Ere death dare come to us ? — How do you, women ? 

What, what ! good cheer ! Why, how now, (lharmian I 
My noble girls ! — Ah, women, women, look. 

Our lamp is spent, it’s out ! — Good sirs, take heart : 

We'll bury him ; and then, what’s brave, what’s noble, 

Let’s do it after the high Roman fasliion, 

And make death proud to take us. Come, away : — 

This case of that huge spirit now is cold.” 

Between these two opposite poles, so to speak, of art and 
passion, there is indeed room for an **in6nite variety” of 
transpiration. Yet the whole interspace is filled with the 
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moBt nimble and versatile play of witchery and expression. 
It may be strange that features so diverse and seemingly- 
oppugnant should be made to sit together smoothly and 
naturally in the same character, but so it is. 

Ill the real greatness of Antony, united as it is with just 
the right kind and degree of weakness, Cle<>patrii’8 pride, 
[lassion, vanity, and ambition have an object that they can 
all meet and draw together ujioii. To her enthusiastic 
fancy, lie is tJie jj^mUAtlns of this Earth, the a rm and 
burgoret o f men his heroism in his better hours, his elo- 
quence ofTpeech and person at all times, ami his generous 
and magnificent dispositions, kindle whatsoever ot woman- 
hood there is in her nature : and for all these reasons she 
glories the more in knowing that “her beck might from the 
bidding of the gods command him ” ; and the dearest 
triumph of her life is, that, while her “ man of men ” is in 
jRome and she in Egypt, she can still overtake him with her 
‘sorcery, and pull him back to her side, out wrestling at once 
ihis duty, his interest, his honour, and even, what is stronger 
than any or all of tliese, his ambition. 

It is to be noted, however, that while Cleopatra has a 
deep and absorbing passion, yet slie never, till all her regal 
hopes are clearly at an end, loses the queen in the lover. 
Her passion grows ami lives partly in the faith that Antony 
is the man to uphold her state, and “ piece her throne with 
opulent kingdoms.” And, whatever may be said of her as 
a woman, it cannot well be denied that as a queen her 
thouglus are high, and her bearing magnanimous. This 
strong element of policy is the reason why Antony so often 
mistrusts her, iw it is also the motive that puts her at last 
to trying her wiles upon Octavius, when she finds herself in 
ids power. There she has a hard game to play : that most 
imfienetrable of statesmen is indeed proof against her arta ; 
nevertheless he is fairly out crafted by her; and so her last 
breath of exultation is in addressing the asp at her bieast, — 

** 0, could'st thou speak, 

That I might hear thee call great CwHur aas^ 

Unpoliciadl* 
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All this, to be sure, was virtually contained in the history 
as Shakespeare found it. But I think he nowhere shows 
more fert ility or more felicity of art a nd invention ^ in so or- 
dering the situations and accompaniments as to bring out the 
foil sense of the characters. It scarce need be said, that the 
inexpressible fas cinations with which he has clothed the 
heroine almost gain for her the same “ full supremacy ” over 
the reader which she wields over the hero ; insomuch that 
at the close he is ready to exclaim with Octavius over her 
lifeless form, — 

She looks like sleep, 

As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace.*' 

As to the moral effect of the delineation, I cannot do bet- 
ter than to leave it in the hands of the poet Campbell: 
** Playfully interesting to our fancy as Shakespeare makes 
this enchantress, he keeps us far from a vicious sympathy. 
The asp at her bosom, that lulls its nurse asleep, has no 
poison for our morality. A single glance at t he devoted. - 
and dignifi e-d Octavia recalls our homage to virtue; but 
with delicate skill he withholds the purer woman from 
prominent contact with the wanton Queen, and does not^ 
like Dryden, bring the two to a scolding match.’’ 

Mark Antony is regarded by our best historians as one 
of the most mixed and at the same time one of the least 
artificial characters of antiquity. With the seeds both of 
great virtues and great vices in his nature, he was educated 
into habits of more-than-military frankness under the great 
Julius, in whose scho(»l of Epicurean free-thinkers his tastes 
and principles were mainly formed. While the master lived, 
his wild and boisterous impulses were measurably awed and 
restrained. But as be had nothing of the natural justness 
and harmony of that stupendous mam so, such external re- 
straint being withdrawn, those tastes and principles were 
not long in working out to their legitimate results. Though, 
at a need, he could act the part of a most profound diasem- 
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bier, yet his disposition was to be perfectly open, downright, 
and unreserved. Therewithal he had all the ambition of the 
first Caesar, without any of his deep wisdom and policy to 
guide it, and all his recklessness of prescription too, but 
none of that native rectitude of genius which made it com- 
paratively safe for him to be a law unto himself. Such, in 
brief, appears to be the character of the man as delivered in 
history. 

Antony’s leading traits, as Shakespeare venders them, have 
been to some extent involved in what I have said of the 
heroine. He is the same man here ak in the play of JaliuB 
Ccesary only in a further stage of development: braye and 
magnanimous to a fault, transported with ambition, and 
somewhat bloated with success; bold, strong, and reckless 
alike in the good and the bad parts of his composition ; un- 
dergoing a long and hard struggle between the heroism and 
voluptuousness of his nature; the latter of which, with 
Cleopatra’s unfathomable seductions to stimulate it, at last 
acquires the full sway and mastery of him. His powere are 
indeed great, but all unbjilanced. Even when the spells of 
Egypt are woven thick and fast about him, the lingerings 
of his better spirit, together with the stinging sense of his 
present state, arouse him from time to time to bigh resolu» 
lions and deeds of noble daring : yet these appear rather as 
the spasms oFlTdying raaiitiood than the natural and heal- 
thy beatings of its heart ; the poison of a fevered ambition 
overmastering for a while the subtiler poison of a gorged 
and pampered sensuality. There’s a great spirit gone,” 
he exclaims, on hearing of Fulvia’s death ; and long after- 
wards, when disaster and self-reproach overtake him, and 
his faith in the Queen is shaken, then the image of Oetavia 
with ‘‘her modest eyes and still conclusion” reclaims his 
thoughts, and she is to him “ a gem of women.” But still 
he cannot uncham his soul from the “ great fairy” : however, 
in his fits of. despondency, he may doubt her fidelity and 
i* 08 ent her supposed treachery, yet s(ie has but to play her 
forces upon him in person, and her empire is at once re- 
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established. Thus when she, weeping, comes upon him after 
the terrible disgrace of Actiiim : 

O, whither hast thou led me, Egypt? See, 

How 1 convey my shame out of thine eyes 
By looking back what 1 have left behind 
’Stroy’d in dishonour. 

Cleo. 0 my lord, my lord, 

Forgive my fearful sails ! 1 little thought 

You would have follow'd. 

Ant. Egypt, thou knew’st too well 

My heart was to thy rudder tied by th’ strings, 

And thou should'st tow me after." 

And when she farther entreats his pardon : 

** Fall not a tear, I say ; one of them rates 
All that is won and lost : give me a kiss ; 

Even this repays me." 

Still better, when, some time later, he is in a flush of success, 
and she comes into his presence, flowing with admiration 
of his prowess : 

“ O, thou day o' the world, 

C'hain mine arm’d neck ! leap thou, attire and all, 

Through proof of harness to iiiy heart, and there 
Kide on the jiants triumphing." 

Such is the thraldom to which his heart is reduced ; yet it 
stands half excused to us by our own sense of the too potent 
witchcraft that subdues him. We think of him as “the 
noble ruin of her magic ” ; and of her magic too, as more an 
inspiration than a purpose, so that she can hardly help it. 
And he is himself sensible that under her mighty charms his 
manhood is thawing away, and thence takes a melancholy 
forecast or presentiment of the perdition that is coming upon 
him ; a presentipient that is only bound the closer upon his 
thoughts by his inability to break the spell. The cluster 
and succession of images in which he dimly anticipates his 
own fall is unsurpassed for the union of poetry an d pathos : 

** AtU. Eros, thou yet behold'st me ? 

JSh’Oi. Ay, noble lord. 

Ant. Sometime we tee s cloud thefe dttigonbh ; 
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A vapoQr Bometime like a bear or liont 
A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 

A forkkl mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon *t, that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air : thou’st seen these signs ; 

They are black vesper’s pageants. 

Eros. Ay, my lord. 

Ant. That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct 
As water is in water. 

Eros. • It does, my lord. 

Anl. My good knave Eros, now thy Captain is 
Even such a Innly : here I am Antony ; 

Yet cannot hold this visible sha])e, iny knave. 

I made these warn for Egyjd ; and the Queen, — 

Who.se heart I thought 1 had, for she had mine ; 

Which, whilst it was mine, had annex’d unto’t 
A million moiv, now hjst ; — sht*, Eros, has 
Pack’d cards with Caesar, and fal,sc-phiy’«l my glory 
Unto an enemy’s triumph. — 

Nay, weep not, genth* Eros ; there is left us 
Ourstdves to end ourstdfes.” 

Here we have the ijreat Triumvir’s irregular grandeur of 
soul melting out its iiinennost sweets in the eloquence of 

SOITOW. 

Antony and Cleopatra seem niaile for each other: their 
fMseination, howsoever b<»gotteii, is mutual ; and if in the pas- 
sion that draws and hohls them together there be nothing 
to engage our respect, there is iumj^l^ that^ 
yathy . Witness the heroine’s strain at the close : 

“ Oivt* me my ixjIm*, put on iny crown ; I have 
Immortal longings in me : now no more 
The juice of Kg>pt’.H gra|M* shall moist this lip. — 

Yare, yare, gowi Iras ; quick ! — Methinks I hear 
Antony call ; 1 see him roiim' himmdf 
To praise ray noble act : — husband, I iHinie : 

Now to that name my courage prove my title ! 

Pm fire and air ; my other elements 
I give to baser life.** 

And when, on seeing Iras MI, she gives this as the reason 
for hastening to overtake her, — 

vot. u. If y 
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she first meet the curl^ Antony, 

He’ll make demand of her, and spend that kiss 
Which is my Heaven to have,” — 


ve feel th at the poetry of passion can go no farther. 


ireprobation, too, of their life is softened 
Wholesome flow of pity at their death. 


with a just and 


Of the minor characters, the Queen^s two favourite wo- 
men, Charmian and Iras, especially the former, besides hav- 
ing no little interest in themselves,, are full of re/aftve sig- 
nificance. Their spirited, frolicsome levity and wantonness 
of thought and speech, together with their death-braving 
constancy to their mistress, show the moral and social qual- 
ities of the atmosphere which Cleopatra creates about her. 
Tlie dialogue they hold with Alexas, Enobarbus, and the 
Soothsayer, in the second scene, is exceedingly artful; 
though not so much for what it contains as for what it sug- 
gests and infers. The intense sexuality of the heroine’s 
thoughts, while it abates nothing of her charms in An- 
tony’s eyes, since his own thoughts are pitched in the same 
key, would however, if directly expressed, take off much 
of the fascination which she exercises and was meant to 


exercise upon us. And in fact we have only two or three 
hints of it from her mouth, though these are indeed chaiged 
to the utmost with meaning. But we have a vivid reflec- 
tion of it in the talk of her nearest attendants, who of 
course habitually trim their tongues in the glass of her pri- 
vate example. Order is thus taken, in the outset of the 
play, that what the Queen’s thoughts in this respect are 
made of shall become known to us indirectly ; her dignity 
being thus spared, and yet her character discovered: for 
Shakespeare was by no means ignorant of the truth bo 
strongly expressed in the saying of Burke, that in certain 
points ^vice itself loses half its evil, by lodng all itn 
grossness.” 


I have but to add, that in this play we have for the most 
part a capital instance of dramalio oifaniaatioiiA. that ib. 
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tbe parts, notwithstanding they are so nnmerons and varied, 
all appear to know their places, and to understand one 
another perfectly; insomuch that it seems impossible to| 
change either the form or order of them without impair*’ 
ing their mutual intelligence. 


CTMBELINE. 

Srakespbabb in his policy of authorship just reverses T 
that of the popular fiction-writers of our day. Nigga rd of 
s pace, prodigal of thought^ he uses the closest compression, 
they the widest expansion : his aim is to crowd the greatest! 
possible wealth of mind into a given time ; theirs, to fill the^ 
largest possible time with a certain modicum of matter. 
The difference is greatly owing, no doubt, to the different 
spirit of the present ages, which requires the popular author 
to be a miser of his own time, and a spendthrift of the 
readers. 

The Poet’s stnicture of language and mode of expression 
are in keeping with this policy, and indeed took their 
growth under its discipline. Nor is this all. His whole 
cast of dramatic architecture and composition proceeds by 
the same laws. In studying a work of his, the mind, if 
really alive, does not stop wdth the work itself; for indeed 
this stands in vital continuity with a world outside of itself. 
He so keeps the relations of things, that besides what is ex- 
pressed a great many things are suggested, and far more is 
inferred than is directly seen. Whatever matter he has 
specially in hand to bring forward and press upon the 
attention, the delineation opens out into a broad and varied 
background and a far-stretching perspective, wdth seed- 
points of light shooting through it in all directions. Thus, 
if we look well to it, we shall find that in one of his dr». 
matio groups the entire sphere of social humanity is repre- 
seated, though sometimes under one aspect, sometimes 
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under another; for the variety of these is endless; and the 
mind, instead of being held to what is immediately shown, 
is suggested away, as by invisible nerves of thought, into a 
vast field of inference and reflection. This is because the 
part of nature, as he gives it, is relative to the whole of 
nature ; isolated to the eye indeed, for so it must be, but 
not to the mind. Hence, in reading one of his plays the | 
hundredth time, one finds not only new thoughts, but new 
trains of thought springing up within him. For indeed 
what he opens to us is not a cask, but a fountain, and is 
tl^refore literally inexhaustible. 

! And this habit of mind, if that be the right name for it, 
grew upon the Poet as he became older and more himself, 
or more practised in his art. It may almost be said indeed 
that his later works would be better, if they were not so 
good; they being ao o.\:grcharsed with life iiud yovvcn^e 
rather to numb the common reader’s apprehensive faculties 
than kindle them; and in fact it is doubtful whether the 
majority of those who read Shakespeare ever grow to a 
hearty relish of them. For average rea<lers, he was better 
when less himself; and so I have commoidy found such 
readers preferring his earlier plays. And it is remarkable 
that even some of his critics and editors, especially those 
of the last age, thought he must have been past his prime 
and in the decadence of his powers, when he wrote Antony 
and Cleopatra^ which is perhaps l^g crowning inst ance of 
workmanship overcha rged with poet ic valour and p otency . 
But, generally, in the plays of his latest period, we have his 
fiery force of intellect concentrating itself to the highest 
intensity which the language could be made to bear, ami 
often exceeding even its utmost capacity ; while in turn the 
language in his use In'carne as a thing inspired, developing 
an energy and flexibility and subtilty such as may well 
make him at once the delight and the despair of all who 
undertake to write the English tongue. For he here seems 
a perfect autocrat of expression, moulding and shaping it 
with dictatorial prerogative ; all this too, with the calmness 
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of a spontaneous omniloquence. In his hands, indeed, the 
language is like a grand cathedral organ, with its every 
touch at his instant command, from the softest notes which 
the most delicate spirit of sense can apprehend, to the lord* 
liest harmonies that mortal hearing is able to sustain. 

The Tragedy of Cymbeline, as it is called in the origi- 
nal copy, belongs, both by internal and external marks, to 
the last ten years of the Poet’s life, — the same period 
which produced Coriolanus^ Antony and Cleopatra^ The 
Tempest^ and The Winter^ s Tale. The only contemporary 
‘notice we have of it is from the Diary of Dr. Simon For- 
man, who gives with considerable detail the leading inci- 
dents of the play as he saw it performed somewhere be- 
tween April, 1610, and May, 1611. It may be well to add 
that Cymbeline., as we learn by an entry of Sir Henry Her- 
l>eit. Master of the Revels, was acted at Court in January, 
1633, an<l was “well liked by the King”; which is to me 
an interesting fact in reference to that ill-starred Prince, 
Charles the First, who, whatever may be thought of him as 
a statesman and ruler, was undoubtedly a man of royal 
tastes in literature and art. 

/ There is no reason to doubt that Cymbeline w'as fresh 
from the mint when Forman saw it. Ixhas the same gen-J 
eral characteristics of style and imagery as The Tempem 
and The Winter^ 8 Tale; while perhaps no play in thej 
series aibounds more in those overcramined and elliptical 
passages which show too great a rush ami pi*ess of thought 
for the author’s space. The poetry and characterization, 
also, are marked by the same severe beauty and atist^, 
s weetness as in the other plays Jiist named: therewithal 
t he mora l sentiment of tlje piece comes out, from time to 
time, in just those electric starts which indicute, to my 
™lwd, tl>e Poet’s last and hig hest atagi^ of art. 

The play wjis first printed in the folio of 1^23, where it 
makes the last in the volume. It is there placed in the 
division of Tragedies, as The Winter'e Tale is in that of 
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Comedies ; though the two might, I think, with more pro- 
priety be set apart in a class by themselves. For in these 
instances the Poet gave himself up more unreservedly than 
ever to the fi’eed om an d vm^ty ordering the 

elem ents ^ (jfr Salr C-in^ disregard of dramatic 

precedent. For the divisions of Tragedy and Comedy are 
arbitrary; there is nothing answering to them in human 
life : and why should the Drama be tied to any other con- 
ditions than those of human life? And Shakespeare seems 
to have thought that there was no reason or law of Art why 
aU the forms of human transpiration should not run to- 
gether just as freely in the Drama as they do in fact. If 
he had been a pedant, he would not have thought so ; but 
he was not a pedant. Nor have we any reason to suppose 
that the folio airangement of the plays was of his ordering : 
it was the work, no doubt, of the Editors, who classed the 
plays according to their general affinities ; and signs are not 
wanting that they were sometimes at a loss how to place 
them. 

In its structure, Cymbdine is more complex and involved 
than any other of the Poet’s dramas. It includes no less 
than four distinct groups of persons, with each its several 
interest and course of action. First, we have Imogen, Post- 
humus, Pisanio, and lachimo, in which group the main 
interest is centred ; then, the King, the Queen, and Prince 
Cloten, the Queen’s shrewd blockhead of a son, who carry 
on a separate scheme of their own ; next, the Imperial rei»- 
resentative, Lucius, who comes first as Roman Ambassjidor 
to reclaim the neglected tribute, and then as general with 
an army to enforce it; last, old Belarius and the two lost 
Princes, who emerge from their hiding-place to bear a lead- 
ing part in bringing about the catastrophe. All thest* 
groups however, though without any concert or any com- 
mon purpose of their own, draw together with perfc< t 
s moothne ss and harmony in working out the author’s plan : 
tfuTsevei^^^ threads of interest and lines of action being 
I woven into one texture, richly varied indeed, but seeming 
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as natural as life itself ; the more so perhaps, that the actors 
themselves know not how or why they are thus brought to- 
gether. 

The only part of the drama that has any historical basis 
is that about the demanding and enforcing of the Roman 
tribute. This Shakespeare derived, as usual in matters of 
British history, from Holinshed, who places the scene in the 
reign of the Emperor Augustus, and a few years before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The domestic part of the 
King’s action, with all that relates to the Queen and Cloten, 
except the name of the latter, is, so far as we know, a pure 
invention of the Poet’s ; as is also the entire part of Bela^ 
rius and the King’s two sons, except that the names Guide- 
rius and Arviragus were found in Holinshed. The main plot 
of the drama, except the strong part which Pisanio has in it, 
is of fabulous origin, the story however being used with the 
Poet’s customary tieej|om of enrichment ami ada ptation. 

What source Shakespeare drew directly from in this part 
of the work, is not altogether clear. During the Middle 
Ages, and under the Feudal system, heads of families were 
liable to be away from home, often for a long while to- 
gether, in wars and military expe<litions. Then too the 
hospitalities of those times were large and free, the enter- 
tainment of strangers and travellers being niaile much of 
in the code of ancient chivalry. Of eoui-se the fidelity both 
of husbands and wives was liable to l>e sorely tried during 
these long separations, the former by those whom they were 
meeting or visiting, the latter by those whom they were 
entertaining. It might w'ell be, that absent husbands, full 
of confidence in those to w’hom ami by whom the sacred 
pledge had been given, *8ometinies laid wagers on their 
fidelity, and encouraged or peimiitted trials of it to be 
made. Doubtless, also, there was many a polished libertine 
who took special pride in provoking some amingement of 
the kind, or in making such trials without any amingement. 
Thus questions tuniing on that fioint came to be matter 
of common and fiimiliar interest, entering into the serious 
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thoughts of people far more than is the ease in onr time. 
So that there was no extravagance in the incident on which 
^inain p l ot of this draat a tBffia- 

The cKIef points in the story seem to have been a sort of 
common property among the writei’s of Mediaeval Ro- 
mance. The leading incidents — as the wager, the villiuii's 
defeat, liis counterfeit of success, the husband’s scheme of re- 
venge by the death of the wife, her escape, his subsequent 
discovery of the frjiud, the punishment of the liar, and the 
final reunion of the separated pair — are found in two 
French romances of the thirteenth century, and in a French 
miracle-play of still earlier date. There are two or three 
rather curious indications that the miracle-play was known 
to Shakespeare, though this could hardly be, unless he read 
French. A rude version, also, of the story was published 
in a book called Wf^stward for Smelts^ and was entitled 
“The Tale told by the Fishwife of the Stand on the 
Green ” ; placing the scene in England in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth, and making the persons all English. 
This, however, cannot be traced further back than the year 
1620, and there is no likelihood that the Poet had any 
knowdedge of it. But the completest form of the story is 
in one of Boccaccio’s Novels, the Ninth of the Second Day, 
where we have the trunk used for conveying the villain into 
the lady’s bedchamber, his discovery of a private mark on 
her person, and her disguise in male attire. As these inci- 
dents are not found in any other vei-sion of the tale, they 
seem to establish a connection between the novel and the 
play. Boccaccio is not known to have been accessible to 
the Poet in English ; but then it is quite probable, and in- 
deed almost certain, that he wim able to read Italian books 
in the original. The substance of the story is soon told. 

Several Italian merchants, meeting in Paris, went to 
talking about their wives. All agreed in speaking rather 
disparagingly, except Bemabo, of Genoa, who said his wife 
was perfectly beautiful, in the flower of youth, and of unas- 
^sailable honour. At this, Anibrogiulo became very loose* 
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spoken, boasting that he would spoil her honour, if oppor- 
tunity were given him. The wager was then proposed and 
accepted. Going to Genoa, the intriguer soon found that 
Ginevra had not been overpraised, and that his wager would 
be lost, unless he could prevail by some stratagem. So he 
managed to have his chest left in her kee]>ing, and placed 
in her private cliJimber. When she was fast asleep, with a 
taper burning in the room, he crept from his hiding, made a 
survey of the furniture, the pictures, and at last discovered 
a mole and a tuft of golden hair on her left breast. Then, 
taking a ring, a purse, and other trifles, he crept back into 
the chest. 

Returning to Paris, he called the company together and 
produced his proofs of success. Bcrnal>o was convinced, 
and went to seeking revenge. Amving near home, he sent 
for his wife, and gave secret ordei-s to have her put to death 
on the road. The servant stopped in a lonely place, and 
told her of his mastcr^s orders ; she protested her innocence, 
and begged his compassion ; so he spared her life, and re- 
turned with some of her clothes, saying he had killed her. 
Ginevra thiui disguised herself in male attire, and got into 
the service of a gentleman who took her to Alexandria, 
where she gained the Sultaifs favour, and was made captain 
of his guard. Not long after, she was sent with a band of 
soldiers to Acre, and there, going into the shop of a Vene- 
tian merchant, she saw a purse and girdle whieli she recog- 
nized aa her own. On her asking whose they were, and 
whethei they were for sale, Ambrogiulo stojiped forth and 
said they were his, and asked her to accept them as a gift ; at 
the same time telling her they had bi*en presented to him 
by a married lady of Genoa. Feigning pleasure at the tale, 
she persuaded him to go with her to Alexamlria. Her next 
care was to have her husband brought thither. Then she 
prevailed on the Sultan to force from Ambrogiulo a public 
recital of his villainy ; whereupon Bernabo owned that he 
had caused his wife to be murdered. She now assures the 
Sultan that, if he will punish the villain and pardon Bema* 
17 
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bo, the lady shall appear; and on his agreeing to this 
she throws off her disguise, and declares herself to be Gine- 
vra, and the mole on her breast soon confirms her word : 
Ambrogiulo is put to death, and all his wealth given to the 
lady: the Sultan makes her rich presents of jewels and 
money besides, and furnishes a ship in which she and Ber- 
nabo depart for Genoa. 

It may be gathered from this brief outline that in respect 
of character Imogen really has nothing in common with 
Ginevra. And indeed the Poet took none of his character 
from the novel, for this can hardly be said to have any thing 
of the kind to give ; its persons being used only for the 
sake of the storj', which order is just reversed in the play. 
But the novel presented certain obvious points of popular 
interest : these the Poet borrowed as a framework of cir- 
cumstances to support his own original conceptions, evi- 
dently caring little for the incidents, as we care little for 
them, but in reference to this end. 

I have spoken of the difficulty of classing Cymbeline^ as 
it has too much of the tragic to be called a comedy, and 
yet not enough of it to be fairly ranked as a tragedy. Per- 
haps it may be taken as proof that the Gothic Drama, like 
the Gothic Architecture, is naturally capable of more variety 
than can be embraced uuthiii the ordinary niles of dramatic 
classification. Hazlitt describes it as a ^ drama tic romance^ ; 
which description probably fits it as well as any that can 
be given. For it has just enough of historical or traditionary 
matter to give it something of a legendary character, while 
its general scope admits and even invites the freest playing- 
in of whatsoever is wild and w^onderful and enchanting in 
old Romance. By throwing the scene back into the reign 
of a semi-&bulous king, the Poet was enabled to cast around 
the work an air of historical dignity, and yet frame the 
whole in perfect keeping with the deep, solemn, and all but 
U agkLPathos in which it is keyed., A confiision of times, 
places, and manners, with the c'ermonial of old mythology 
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and the sentiments of Christian chivalry^ the heroic deeds 
of earlier and the liberal ideas of later periods, all blended 
together without restraint and in the order merely of in- 
herent fitness, the play has indeed some improbable inci- 
dents; yet the improbability is everywhere softened by 
distance, and even made grateful by t he romantic gwectn esgi 
the s obe r wdsdom , and t hat spring 

upTresh and free in its c^rse. All which may sufficiently 
account for the strong sentence some have put in against^ 
ihis play, and also for the equally strong and far wiser 
ljudgment of the poet Campbell, w’ho regards it as “ i)erhap8 
Jthe fittest in Shakespeare's whole theatre to illustrate the 
^J)rinciple, that .great dramatic genius can occasionally ven- 
ture on bold improbabilities, and yet not only shrive the 
loffence, but leave us enchante<l with the offender." 

Schlegel pronounces Cymbeline “one^of Shajcesp ea re's^ 
mos t wonde rful_c omppaitio ns." Few will <leny that he has 
chosen the right word for the impression which the play 
leaves strongest in the mind. Several indeed surpass it 
in gran deur and vastness o f design, but probably none in 
g race and pgwer of ] cannot well conceive how 

a finc£^and more varied display of poeti^r and character 
c ould be reduced w ith in Ihe same compass. Except tKe 
vision and what pertains to it, in the fifth Act^ of which 
I am to speak further presently, the most improbable of the 
incidents were, as we have seen, Iwrrowed from general 
circulation, the story having been cast into divers forms, 
and already fixed in the popular l>elief. The incidents 
being granted, Shakes]>eare's onlering them to his use, the 
whole fhiming and managing of the plot so as to work out 
the result proposed, are exceedingly skilful an<l judicious. 
Take, for instance, the circumsUmces of the King's two 
sons having their home with the noble old exile in the 
mountain«cave, and of the heroine stniying thither in dts- 
gnise, feint and weary, and entering the rock in quest of 
food and resti and what follows in her intercourse wiUi the 
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princely boys ; — what could be more delightful, what more 
inspiiing of truth and purity than all this? Will any one 
say that tha sweet home-breathintta of Nature which con- 
secrate these delectable scene a. do not a thousand times 
make up for the strangeness of the incidents? Of course 
the leading purpose of the play is to be sought for in the 
character of Imogen. Around this, however, are ranged a 
number of subordinare purposes, running out into a huge 
divei*sity of matter ami pei*8oii ; yet all are set off with such 
artful blendings and transitions of light and shade, and 
grouped witli such mastery of j)erspeetive and such pictu- 
resque effect, that every thing helps every other thing, and 
, nothing seems out of place. 

It is to be noted, also, that the pei'sons, for the most part, 
have each their several plot, and are all at cross-aims with 
one another, so that the ground- work of the drama presents 
little else than a tissue of counter-plottings. And all are 
thwarted in their turn, and, what is more, the final result iB 
brought about by their defeat ; as if on pur[)08e to illustrate 
again and again that men are not mastei*s of their lot; and 
that, while they are each intent on their several plans, a 
higher Power is secretly working out other plans through 
them. Accordingly, if tin? bad thrive for a while, it is that 
they may at last be the more effectually caught and cmshed 
in their own toils; if the good are at first cast down, it is 
that they may be uplifted in the end, and “ happier much 
by their affliction made.’’ And so, while the drama is brist- 
ling throughout with resolves and deeds, nevertheless all 
of them miscarry, all fail. It is the very prevalence, in part, 
of what we call chance over human design, that gives the 
w'ork such a wild, romantic, and legendary characteiix. mak- 
ing the impression of some supernatural power putting to 
confusion the works of men, that its own agency may be 
the more manifest in the order that finally succeeds. 

The play, notwithstanding, has one very serious and de* 
cided blemish. I refer to that piece of dull impertinence 
in the fifth Act, including the vision of Posthumus while 
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asleep in the prison, the absurd ^ label ^ found on his bosom 
when he awakes, and the Soothsayers still more absurd 
interpretation of the label at the close. For nothing can 
well be plainer than that the whole thing is strictly irrel- 
evant : it does not throw the least particle of light on the 
character or motive of any j^erson ; has indeed no business 
whatever with the action of the drama, exee[)t to hinder 
and embarrass it. This matter apart, the denouement is 
periect^ and the preparation for it made with c onsummat e 
jiid gment an d skill. And it is a notewoithy fact that, if 
the apparition, the dialogue that follows with the Jailer^ 
the tablet, and all that relates to it, be omitted, tliere wil^ 
appear no rent, no loose stitch, nor any thing wanting to the! 
completeness of the work. 

It is difficult to believe that Shakespeare wrote the pas- 
sages in question at any time, impossible that he did so at 
or near the time when the rest of the play was written. 
For I think every discerning student will ])erceive at once 
that the style of this matter is totally difterent from that 
of all the other parts. How, tlien, came it there? Some 
consider it a relic of an older drama, ptThaps one written 
by Shakespeare in his youth. But the more common 
o))inion is, that it was foisted in by the playei*s, the Poet 
himself having nothing to do with it. There is no doubt 
that such things were sometimes <lone. Still I am inclined to 
think that it was siqqdied by some other hand at the time, 
and that the Poet himself worked it in with his own noble 
matter, perhaps to gratify a friend ; for lie was a kind-hearted, 
obliging fellow, and probably did not see the difference 
between his own workmanship and other meifs as we do. 
At all events, I am sure it must have got into the play from 
motives that could have had no place with him as an artist. 
And how well the matter was adapted to catch the vulgar 
wonder and applause of that day, may he judged well 
enough from the thrill that waits on divers alisurdities of 
the stage in our time. Doubtless, in his day, as in ours, 
there were many who, for the sake of this blemishing stufl^ 
would tllA rrlAMAa 
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Ill Shakespeare’s chai*aoteristio plays (for some of his 
earlier ones proceeded rather fr6m imitation than charac- 
* ter) there is always some one governing thought or oiganio 
idea, which serves, secretly perhaps, but not the less effec- 
tively, both as a centre of interest and as a law in the 
composition. This governing thought is often difficult, 
sometimes impossible to be seized and defined ; a kind of 
corporate soul; something too ‘‘deeply interfused” to be 
done up in |>ropo8itions, or expressed in logical fonns. It 
is like the constitution of a State, which cannot be put into 
words, nor cribbed up in definitions; a silent, unwritten 
law, which is nevertheless felt and obeyed, the more so, 
perhaps, that nobody can tell why : in fact, it is rather a 
social power than a law ; a power that governs men most 
when they are least aware of it. The old Greeks were 
acquainted with it, or something like it, under the name of 
“ the omnipresent power of King Nomos.” And in matters 
of ait Criticism has often damaged both itself and its sub- 
ject by undertaking to make definitions of that which 
naturally is not capable of them. 

In Cymbeline the governing thouglit is more accessible 
to criticism than in most of its compeere ; the very com- 
plexity of tlie work having perhaps caused that thought to 
be emphasized the more. For, varied as are the materials 
of the drama, there is notwithstanding a deep principle of 
inward harmony per\*ading them all, and binding them 
together in the strictest coherence. Gervipus, the German 
critic, was the fimt, I believe, who rightly apprehended this 
point. “We have only,” says he, “ to examine its several 
parts according to their internal nature, and refer to the 
motives, and we shall catch the idea which links them 
together, and perceive a work of art whose compass widens 
and whose background deepens in such a manner, that .we 
can only compare it with the roost excellent of all that 
Shakespeare has produced!” This “idea,” as Gervinus 
here calls it, has its clearest illustration in the heroine, 
iff impawonflti^B th» niiwl Kmiity ^ wnmaa.^ 
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hogi^^Thia beauty is the vital current of the whole deline- 
ation, and every thing about her, her form, her features and 
expression, her dress, her walk, her speech, her every motion, 
all are steeped in its efficacy. Its leading development 
takes on the form of a calm, self-centred, immovable 
fidelity, all her other virtues coming out in the train of this. 
This virtue radiates from her into others, her presence acting i 
ns an inspiration of truth on most of those about her. Her 
husband is as strong in fidelity to her as she is to him : for 
it is observable that while they each believe the other to be 
false, this belief never so much as tempts either with a 
thought of becoming so. They may be betrayed, but they 
will not betray.. The same virtue shines out equally in 
their man Pisanio, whom the Queen rightly describes as 
a*8ly and constant knave, not to be shakM.’’ He deceives 
her indeed, or tries to do so, but only that he may be the 
truer where his obligations of truth are higher and more 
sacred. Nothing can start him from his fidelity. So too 
with the Court Physician, Cornelius, who knows the Queen’s 
character thoroughly, as he also does her feelings towards 
the Princess ; therefore he distrusts her, and his sharp prac- 
tice in cheating her is all because he must and will be faith- 
ful to those against whom she is plotting. And the studied 
hypocrisy of the Courtiers proceeds from the same cause : 
not a man of them, 

** Although they wear their fnres to the bent 
or the Ring’s looks, but hath a heart that as 
Glad at the thing they scowl at." 

Whatever else may happen to them, they cannot choose 
but be true to Imogen. Thus on all sides the heroine’s 
truth begets truth, or finds it; and the several instances 
of departure firom it only serve to intensify it, and render 
it more pronounced. The Queen, to be sure, is deeply 
false, false to every thing but her son and her own ambition; 
while the King is too weak, and Cloten too wayward to be 
either fidse or true, lachimo, too, begins a tborough-paoed 
oonoentrathm of ftlaahood; but he learns a new leMOU 
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firom Imogen, and catches a soul ot truth in his interview 
with her, which proves a seed of life, and keeps working in 
him, till it brings him out quite another man. And these 
exceptions, again, have the effect of emphasizing the lead- 
ing thought by contrast, as the other instances just referred 
to do by reduplication. Finally, we have another issue of 
the same thing at bottom, in the stanch old manhood of 
Belarius. Many years back, two villains had falsely accused 
him to the King, who, jireferring flattery to service, had 
thereupon stripped him of his possessions, and banished 
him. “Beaten for loyalty excited him to treason.” In his 
first feeling of revenge, he caused the two infant Princes to 
be stolen from their nursery ; but he has ever since been 
doing his best to build them up in all manly thoughts and 
.virtues, that he might return them, as he does at last, far 
nobler men than court-breeding could have made them. 
Thus his fidelity approves itself the stronger and more 
fruitful in the end, for its temporary lapse ; and he serves 
the King most truly when excluded from his service. 

It is not very apparent why this play should be named as 
it is. For Cymbeline himself is but a cipher, having no 
value of his own, and all his value depending on what 
stands before him ; that is, he has no force but to augment 
the force of somebody else. But his very impotence per- 
sonally renders him important dramatically ; that he has no 
spring in himself makes him in some sort t|^e main-spring of 
the play. It w’as because he was weak that he drove 
Belarius into exile, and thus prepared one great source of 
wealth to the drama. It is for the same cause that he pre- 
fers the Queen^s rickety, sputtering, blustering lump of 
flesh for his son-in-law, and banishes Posthumus, and with- 
bolds the Roman tribute. Therefore it is, too, that the 
Queen is able to hoodwink him so completely, that she feeln 
safe in scheming against Imogen^s life, and to that end gets 
the cordial which afterwards produces upon her the seni- 
Uance of death. Hence, also, Cloten, with his empty head 
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and savage heart, is encouraged to that pitch of insolence 
which prompts the flight and disguise of Imogen, that she 
may have “no more ado with that harsh, noble, simple 
nothing, whose love-suit hath been to her as fearful as a 
siege.” Thus the King’s weakness proves the seed-plot of 
the entire action. So that I suspect the play is rightly 
named, though some have thought otherwise. 

It is curious to note how consistently the poor King main- 
tains, throughout, this character of weakness. We have a 
fine instance of it when he utters what is meant for a curse 
on his daughter, while he has not force enough really to 
make it such : “ Let her languish a drop of blood a day, and, 
being aged, die .of this folly.” By “ this folly,” he means 
her love for Leonatus ; and she herself would ask no greater 
happiness than to die at a good old age of that. Compare 
this with old Lear’s terrible imprecations on his unkind 
daughters, which seem to steep themselves right into the 
heart of their objects, poisoning and blasting the innermost 
springs of life. Again, in the interview^ with the Roman 
Ambassador, the Queen and Cloten do the talking, the King 
merely echoing what they say, and thereby giving it the 
force of law. So too, when Cloten is otf on his mad splurge 
of purposed murder and ravishment, and his mother’s life is 
in danger with a fever of his aKsence, and the King finds a 
war on his hands, he is quite paralyzed, and has barely wit 
enough to deplore his want of wit ; 

“ Now [or the counsel of my son and Queen ! 

1 am amaz’d with matter.” 

He is indeed uxorious to the last degree, yet we cannot call 
him a henpecked husband, for he does not make resistance 
enough for that process. And the lords and courtiers never 
think of blaming him for any thing that is done; in fact, 
they hardly respect him enough for that. But they know 
that the Queen has him perfectly under her thumb, and that 
ho sees only with her eyes, and acts only as she plans. And 
the dotage sticks to him like a chronic disease. On being 
told how the Queen, has been practising against Imogen's 
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life and his own, that she might work her sprawling hopeM 
into the adoption of the crown ; and how, feiling of this, 
she 

Grew sbameless'desperate ; open’d in despite 
Of Heayen and men her purposes ; repented 
The evils she hatch’d were not effected, so, 

Despairing, died ” ; — 

Still he cannot mnster force enough to blame his weakness, 
but hugs it with the reflection, — 

“ Mine eyes 

Were not in fault, for she was beautiful ; 

Mine ears, that heard her flattery ; nor my heart, 

That thought her like her seeming : it had been vicious 
To have mistrusted her.” 

Nor does he learn any thing by experience, his own or any- 
body’s else ; even his acknowledged blunders only strengthen 
his habit of blundering. Accordingly, at the close, when the 
missing Cloten is inquired for, and Pisanio relates how he 
had posted away, ^ with unchaste ])urpoBe, and with oath to 
violate my lady’s honour,” and the heroic youth frankly de- 
clares how and why he has killed the arrogant booby ; still 
the King, with his mind all imprisoned in regal formulas, 
and losing the plainest principles of right in a mere literal 
legality, insists on condemning the valiant stranger to death ; 
from which he is diverted by the assurance that the youth 
is his own son. 

Cymbeline’s character is Ifiirther explained by that of tin* 
Queen, who rules, or rather misrules him. Her darling by 
a former husband she has set her heart upon matching witii 
the Princess, who is expected to succeed her father in the 
kingdom : yet she seeks the match not so much from love 
of the poor clod as from a thirst of power, and partly be> 
cause be is a clod, whom she thinks to manage, and thu^ 
secure her tenure of power. To this end, she has made ih(^ 
Court a place of incessant intrigue and machination, though 
in a rather small way. But she defeats her own shrewdnesn 
by overdoing it } like those overcrafty politicians whose ex- 
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cesa of art and mystery renders them objects of suspicion 
and distrust. For she really deceives hardly any one ex- 
cept him who has most interest in not being deceived. The 
Princess understands her perfectly ; and all her schemes arc* 
shattered in pieces against Imogen’s firm, but quiet and 
unobtrusive discreetness. The courtiers hate and despise 
and fear the woman all at once ; for they know both her 
malice and her cunning, and that if they openly cross her 
she will point her shafts against them, and at the stime time 
screen hei*self bcdiind the irresponsibility of the crown. 
They therefore smile as the King smiles, an<l frown as he 
frowns, because they know that his smiles and frowns ex- 
press, not his own moods, but the Queen’s. Thus her ad- 
vantage over them e.xplains the smooth dissimulation with 
which tht‘y parry her mischief. But their thoughts of her 
and her son come out, sometimes in their private talk, some- 
times in pointed asides. At the close of a brief scene wdth 
Cloten, one of them solilocpii/A^s the common feeling thus; 

“ That such a crafty devil as his mother 
Should yield tht world this ass ! a woman that 
Bears all down with her Imiiii ; and this her son 
Cannot take two fmiii twenty, for his heart, 

And leave eighteen. — Alas, |)oor Princess, 

Thou divine Imogen, what thou endur’st. 

Betwixt a father by thy sU‘p-dame govern’d, 

A mother hourly coining plots, a wooer 
More hateful than the foul expulsion is 
Of thy dear husliaiid ' The Heavens hold firm 
The walls of thy dear honour ; keep unsliak’d 
That temple, thy fair mind ! ” 

The delineation of Cloten is very rich and full ; partly in 
what he fumes or rattles out of himself, partly in the com- 
ments that are made about him. To the lords attending 
him, he is ^ a thing too bad for bad report.” Yet in his 
presence they treat him with suppressed laughter and ironi- 
cal praise ; for he stirs no feeling in them so deep as wrath 
or even scorn. When he draws his sword on the bao&hed 
Leonattts, the latter merely plays with him while seeming to 
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fight, and does not allow so much as his patience to be hurt; 
for he knows the poor roll of conceit will attribute his con- 
duct to fear, and so think himself “ alike converaant in gen- 
eral sendees, and more remarkable in single oppositions.” 
Imogen beam his pei'secutiuns ^Kjth c alm patien c e, til l he lets 
off an insolent strain of abuse against her exiled husband : 
then she quickly gives him enough, at the samt* time regret- 
ting that he puts her to ‘‘forget a lady’s luamuMs by being 
so verbal ” ; for she would rather he felt what she thinks of 
him “ than make it her boast.” But the shrewdest notes of 
him are from old Belarius when Cloten intru<les upon his 
mountain-home. Belarius lias not seen him since he was a 
boy, but there is no mistaking him ; in his case, at least, the 
man was bound to be just like the boy, only more so : dis- 
cipline could do nothing for him : 

** Long is it since 1 saw him, 

But time hath nothing bluir’d those lines of favour 
Which then he wore ; the snatches in his voice, 

And burst of speaking, were as his.” 

“ Being .scarce made up. 

I meuii, to man, he had not apprehension 
Of roaring terrors ; for lln* act of judgment 
Is oft the cause of fear.” 

“ Though his humour 
Was nothing but mutation, — ay, and tliat 
From one bad thing to worse : not frenzy, not 
Absolute madnc.s.s could so far have rav'd, 

To bring him here alone.” 

These sharf) sentences touch the marrow of the subject. 

Cloten, indeed, is a very notable instance of a man or a 
thing, w ith not merely a loose screw in the gearing, but with 
all the screws loose. lie has often reminded me of Scott’s 
description of Desborough in Woodstock: “His limbs 
seemed to act upon different and contradictory principles. 
They were not, as the play says, in a concatenation accord- 
ingly: the right hand moved as if it were on bad tenn^ 
writh the left, and the legs showed an inclination to foot it 
In different and opposite directions.” Precisely so it is with 
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Cloten^B mind. There are the materials of a man in him, 
but they are not made up : his wfiole being seems a mass 
of unhingement, disorder, and jumble, full of unaccountable 
jerks and spasms ; the several parts of him being at incura> 
ble odds one with another, each having a will and a way 
of its own, so that no two of them can pull tc^ther. 
Hence the ludicrous unfitness of all that he does, and most 
that he speaks. He has indeed some gift of practical 
shrewdness, is not without flashes of strong and ready 
sense ; yet even these, through his overweening self-impor- 
tance of rank and place, only serve to invest him all the 
more with tlie air of a eonceite<l, blustering, consequential 
blockhead. FoV instance, in the scene with the Anibissa- 
dor, he says, referring to Julius Cjesar, “ There is no more 
such Caesars: other of them may have crooked noses; but 
to own such straight anus, none”; where the pith of his 
ungeare<l and loose-screwed genius goes right to the mark, 
though it goes off out of time. It is curious to observe 
how in this scene his vein of sententious remark has the 
effect to heighten tlie ridiculousness of his character, from 
the St.-Vitus’-dance of inuid through which it comes 
sprawling out. Therewithal he is rude, coarse, boisterous, 
vain, insolent, ambitious, malignant. Thus rendereil ludi- 
crous by whatever is lH*st in him, and frightful by whatever 
is not ludicrous; suyau^e in find i ng, awkw ard in [ ^r son, 
aj^urd in mann ers, — a — sputtering jolt-head; — he is of 
course the last man that any hnly of sense or sensibility 
could be brought to endure. His calling Imogen an^im- 
perceiverant thing,” for not appreciating his superiority to 
Posthumns in the qualities that invite a lady’s respect and 
affection, aptly illustrates the refine<l irony wdth which the 
character is drawn. 

Cloten was for a long time considered unnatund. But it 
is nowise unlikely that Shakesiware -may have met with 
prototypes of him in his observation of English lordlings 
and squires. Miss Seward, in one of her letters, describes 
a military captain whom she once knew; from which il 
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seems that the character was not wholly obsolete in her 
time : ^ The unmeaning frown, the shuffling gait, the bustling 
insignificance, the fever-and-ague fits of valour, the froward 
techiness, the unprincipled malice, and, what is most curi- 
ous, the occasional gleams of good sense amid the floating 
clouds of folly which generally darkened and confused the 
man’s brain”; — in all this, says she, saw the portrait of 
Cloten was not out of nature ” And Gervinus speaks of it 
as ^ a lasting type of the man of rank and ])rivilege8, who 
has grown up in nothingness, and been trained in self-con- 
ceit” 

lachimo is a sort of diluted lago. And I am not sure 
but the Poet may have meant to intimate as much by the 
name ; for lachimo sounds to me like lago with the intel- 
lectual hell-starch washed out. For we can hardly conceive 
of lago's being penetrated by the moral beauty even of an 
Imogen . At the beginning of the play, lachimo is iirtlTat 
condition where it may be justly said, — 

wise gods seal our eyes ; make us 
Adore our errors ; laugh at us, while we strut 
To our confusion.’' 

Like others of his class, he prides himself upon those arts 
in which he has probably had but too much success. Yet 
his conduct proceeds not so much from positive depravity 
of heart as because, either from lack of opportunity, or else 
from stress of youthful impulse, his conversations have not 
been with good company: or, to speak with more exact- 
ness, his atheism of womanly truth and honour is because he 
really has not met with them, while, again, his not meeting 
with them is because his tastes have not led him where they 
were to be found. Of course such men delight in making 
others do that for which they may scorn and revile them : 
hence their instincts guide them to frailty, and frailty in 
turn stnflh them with an opinion of their own strength. 
For it scarce need be said that this sort of conceit com- 
monly grows by feeding on such experiences as are to In* 
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gained among those who dwell at or near the coniines of 
virtue and shame. 

Thus we find lachimo at first in just that stage of moral 
sickness that he must be worse before he can be better. 
Accordingly his next step consists in adding lying to liber- 
tinism, black perfidy to sensual intrigue. And it is a note- 
worthy point, that he is all along doubtful of success : per- 
haps the hero's ealtniiess of tone and bearing has planted 
this doubt in him : at all events, he manifestly apprehends 
failure, and so has an alternative ready in ease he fail. So 
that his forging of proofs is deliberate and premeditated; 
he has been prepared for it from the start. In his present 
enterprise he gets a new experience. At the fii*st sight of 
Imogen, he is struck with unaccustomed fear; his instincts^ 
are not at home there ; and he exclaims, ‘‘ Boldness, be 
my friend! arm me, audacity, from head to foot!" He 
soon Inis need of all the strength he can muster in that 
I kind. He has much diftieulty in making her understand his 
I drift; but, the moment she is sure of his meaning, her 
\ whole soul kindles into an overpowering energy of indig- 
^nant astonishment. For the first and only time she uses 
the language ami the gesture of stern insulted majesty, and 
with one blow of her tongue shatteix his armour of auda- 
city all in pieces. That she manifestly had never so much 
as imagined the possibility of such an iissault, puts a second 
assault utterly out of the question: the villain has no 
stomach to try that game further ; dare not even think of 
it. But, though her lightning instantly burns up his sen- 
sual thoughts, still it does not quite disconcert his address; 
lie has studied his alternative part too well for that. 

We see the effect of this interview already working upon 
him in the bedchamber-scene, and in what he soliloquises 
over the sleeping Princess. Low-minded liliertine as he is, 
ber presence at once chanus and chastens him. There he 
bas a second inspiration of truth and manhoml, deeper than 
the first : his thoughts catch the delicacy and purity of their 
object; laid he dare not utter a foul word even to hiinselC 
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BBs description of the sleeper would almost redeem him in 
our eyes, but that we know the grace of it comes not from 
him, but from her through him ; and we regard it as some- 
thing that must be divine indeed, not to be strangled in 
passing through such a medium. How thoroughly her 
sweetness chastises the gross devil in him, is piercingly In- 
dicated by his closing words : 

/‘Swift, swift, you dragons of the night, that dawning' 

May hare the raven's eye ! 1 lodge in fear ; 

Though this a heavenly angel. Hell is here.” 

From this time forward, we feel morally certain that he 
never again tainpei-s with a woman’s honour. Our next 
news of him is in connection with the gentlemen of Italy, 
who “ promi.'iie noble service under the conduct of bold 
lachimo.” What it is that draws him back to Britain to 
face the perils of war, appeal's when Post humus, disguised 
as a peasant, encounters him in the battle, vanquisheth 
and disaniietb him, and then leaves him ” : 

“The htfaviiH*f>}> and guilt within my i)osoin 
Take.s oH' iny inanhowl : Tvr btdi<-d a lady, 

The Princess of this country, and the air on ‘t 
Reveiigingly enfeebles me ; or could this earl, 

A very dnidge of Nature's, have subdu’d me 
In my jirofession ?” 

Here we learn how, by the laws of moral reaction, the un- 
accustomed aw'c of virtue which Imogen struck into him 
has grasped him the more iinniy, and kept working in him 
all the more powerfully, for the dreadful wTOHg he has dom* 
her. He docs not recognize Posthumus ; but an evil con- 
science attributes to his own sin what is really owing to the 
superior strength and skill of the conquering anii. Ami 
his inward history is told with still more emphasis in the 
last scene, w'hen he discovers himself, and speaks of ^ that 
paragon for whom my heart drops blood, and my fals^^ 
spirits quail to remember.’’ 

Thus the character illustrates Shakespeare’s peculiar sci« 
ence and learned dealing in the moral constitution of man. 
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In lacliimo^B practice on the wager his disease reaches the 
extreme point, which, even because it is extreme, starts a 
process of moral revolution within him ; setting him to a 
hard diet of renioi-se and repentance, and conducting him 
through these to renovation and health. It is, in short, one 
of those large over-doses of crime which sometimes have 
the effect of purging off men’s criminality. For such is the 
cunning leech-craft of Nature: out of vices she can 

hatch scorpions, to lush and sting them into virtue. 

Those who think Shakespeare apt to postpone the rights 
of untitled manhood in favour of conventional aristocracy 
may be sent to school to Pisanio; who is, socially, the 
humblest p(‘rson in the drama, yet his being is ^ all com- 
pact ” of essential heroism. It is fairly (piestionable whether 
he has not as much of noble stuff in him, as much inward 
adornment and worth of character, as the hero himself. 
Nor does the Poet stint him of opportunity; but gives him 
an immediate partnership in the deepest interest of the 
play, and makes him sliare in the honour of the best charae^ 
ters, by his 8 ym|>athy with them, and his self-sacrificing 
love and service to them. And, what is very strange, this 
is done with most eftect in an instance where the man does 
n<»t himself appear. For, a.s soon as Imogen understands 
lachimo’s proposal, the fim thing she <loes is to call out, 
“What, ho, Pisanio!” as if she fell assured that this faith- 
ful guardian would instantly physic the devil out of the 
wretch wdio has thus dared to insult her ; ami she keeps on 
calling him, till the insult is withdrawn, ami a satisfactory 
reason for it assigned. 

With a fine instinct of ivctitude, which pierces deeper 
perhaps than tlie keenest sagacity, Pisanio never misses the 
right, and never faltem in his allegiance to it. His fidelity 
18 tried to the utmost on all sides, but nothing so much 
as tempts him from it. After the Queen has plied him 
with offers of wealth and honours, he gives us his mind 
aside : 
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** But when to my good lord I proye untrue, 
ril choke myself : there's all 1*11 do for you.” 

When Cloten worries him from point to point with threats 
and bribes, at last, to save his own life, he counterfeits a 
make-believe of yielding, but only that he may send the 
poor wretch off on a fool’s errand, and to reap a fool’s re- 
ward. And if he becomes false to his master, it is only 
when and because he knows his master has become false to 
himself. The order from Posthumus to murder his mistress 
is the hardest trial of all ; yet his resolution is instantly 
taken : ‘‘ If it be so to do good service, never let me be 
counted serviceable.” Imogen makes one mistake in regard 
to her husband : when her eyes have been stabbed with the 
“damn’d paper,” her faith in him lapses into the heresy 
that “ some jay of Italy, whose mother was her painting, 
hath betray’d him.” But the soiTowing servant keeps his 
faith unshaken, and at once divines the tnie cause of the 
monstrous charge : 

“ It cannot l^e but that my master is abus'd : 

Some villain, ay, and singular in his art. 

Hath done you both this cursM injury.” 

The pressure of duty on this nobleman in livery always 
makes the path light before him. He does indeed get mys- 
tified at last; but this is because he no longer has any thing 
to do: in the lack of work, and of infonnation whereon to 
act, he becomes perplexed ; but still retains his confidence in 
the providential safety of the good, and soothes his anxieties 
with the reflection, “Fortune brings in some boats that 
are not steerid.” His whole course shows not one self- 
regarding purpose or thought: he alone seems to live ami 
breathe purely for others. And what shrewdness, what 
forecast, what fertility of l»eneficence there i^ in him! Hi^ 
character is lifted into the highest region of poetry by his 
oblivion of self; and even those whom he serves derive 
mudb of their {M>etry from his dbinterested and uncomipti- 
ble loyalty to them. For there is no stronger testimonial 
of worth than the free allegiance of such a manly soul. 
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I must add, that the best idea we get of Imogen at any 
one time is when Pisanio unconsdonsly describes her to 
herself: 

** You must foiget to be a woman ; change 
(Command into obedience ; fear and niceness — 

The handmaids of all women, or, more truly. 

Woman its pretty self — into a waggish courage ; 

Ready in gibes, quick-answer'd, saucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weasel ; nay, you must 
Foiget that rarest treasure of your cheek. 

Exposing it (but, O, the harder heart ! 

Alack, no remedy !) to the greedy touch 
Of common-kissing Titan ; and forget 
Your laboursome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry.'* 

In this del icious little bun dle of po etry he gives both the 
obverse and the reverse of Imogen’s character ; yet neither 
of them sees it : for indeed her beauty so pervades his inner 
man, and circulates in his mental blood, that he cannot 
open his mouth to speak of woiiiau but that she fills it. 

The oi^nization of the play eridently required that 
Posthumus should be kept mostly in the background; 
since, otherwise, he would have to stay besi^le Imogen ; in 
which case he could not be cheated out of his faith in her, 
and so there would be no chance for the trial and pr oof of 
her c onstancy. Hence the necessity of putting so much 
respecting him into the mouths of the other persons; and 
certainly their tongues are rich enough in his praise. The 
first scene, which is in substance a prologue to the action, 
is chiefly devoted to this purpose. There we learn that the 
hero, sprung of truly heroic stock, was left an orphan firom 
the time of his birth : 

**The King he Ukes the babe. 

Breeds him, and makes him of his liedchamber ; 

Pats to him sU the learnings that his time 
Could make him the receiver of ; which he took, 

As we do sir, £uit ss 'twas minister'd, and 
In *• tpriag became a harvest ; liv'd in Conrt-^ 
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Which rare it is to do — most prais’d, most lov'ii ; 

A sample to the youngest ; to the more mature 
A glass that feated them ; and to the graver 
A child that guided dotards.” 

Thus he has grown up the foster-brother and playfellow 
of the Princess ; and their love, rooted in the innocence of 
childhood, and twining Avith all their childish thoughts and 
studies and pleasures, has ripened with their growth ; and 
now appears a calm, deep, earnest thing, the settled habit 
of their souls, and not a recent visitation. And when he 
urges her and she consents to a secret marriage, this is done 
in no transport of passion, but in the soberness of deliberate 
judgment and wisdom, to protect her and in her the State 
against the intriguing malice of the Queen and the splur- 
ging violence and incapacity of her son. Nor does the act 
involve any undutifulness to the King; for they both know 
that he is not his own man, and that he would be foremost 
in approving the match, but for the spell that keeps him 
from himself: in a word, it is not paternal right, but nover- 
cal machination that they cross and thwait. And that we 
may rest assured that this is no seif-<leluding fancy of 
theirs, all are represented as secretly glad at what has been 
done, except those who have none but mean and selfish 
reason for impugning it. So that the marriage is really 
no breach of their characteristic faithfulness on either side. 
As for Imogen, she has weighed w^ell both her father’s rights 
and the counsels of reason, as slie also lias her own rights 
and the honour of the crowm : she “ chose an eagle, and did 
avoid a puttock.” Her film conscientiousness in the matter 
comes out decisively in what she says after bitter experience 
of the King’s anger : 

** My dearest husband, 

I something fear my father's wrath ; but nothing — 

Always reserv'd my holy duty — what 
Hia rage can do on me. You muat be gone ; 

And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes ; not comforted to live, 

But that there is this Jewel in the world, 

That I may see again.*' 
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Such is the hero’s form of character as expressed or in- 
ferred in the opening scenes. It was no easy tiling to carry 
him through the part assigned him in the play, without dis- 
crediting the claims thus advanced. And the Poet clearly 
meant that Imogen’s wisdom as approved in other things 
should stand to us a pledge of his worth ; that by her 
election should be truly read what kind of man he is.” And 
not the least of Shakespeare’s merits as an artist is the skill 
he has in making his characters so utter themselves as at 
the same time to mirror each other. In this instance, being 
forced to withdraw Posthumus from our immediate view, 
or else to set him before us in a somewhat unfavourable 
light, the best thing he couM do was to give us a reflection 
of him from Imogen, and to reinforce her opinit^n by the 
free suffrage of other parties. Ami surely it were something 
bold in any man to wage his own judgment against hers in 
a matter of this kind ; for, as Campbell says, “ she hallows 
to the imagination every thing that loves her, and that she 
loves in return.” 

Still one is ajit to suspect that the man’s high credit with 
Imogen and others is partly owing to the presence of such 
a foil as Cloten. And the grounds of complaint against 
him are two : fii*st, his entering into the w.ager and encour- 
aging the trial of his wife ; second, his bloo<ly purpose of 
revenge and his scheme for effecting it. 

In regard to the fii-st, he meets the insinuating fnHd>ooter 
in the company of well-reputed friends and under the roof 
of his honourable host, where he is iMiiind by the laws of 
good-breeding to presume him worthy, and to treat him 
with respect. Then it is a high point of honour with him 
not to tolerate such low-thoughteil ami light-heartc<l petu- 
lance in his presence. Woinaiiluwd is to him a sacred 
thing: the whole course of his life Inis l>een such as to 
inspire him with the most chivalrous delicacy towards the 
sex : for his mother’s sake and his own, but, above all, for 
Iniogen’s, the blood stirs within him, to hear woman made 
the theme of profane and aeurrilons talk: the stale slander 
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of libertine tongues his noble sensitivenefw instinctively 
resents as the worst possible affront to himself. We have 
lachimo’s subsequent voucher for it, that during their con- 
versation “he was as calm as virtue,” guiding his words 
with discretion, as well as uttering them with spirit ; and, 
withal, that “ he was too good to be where ill men were, 
and was the best of all amongst the rarest of good ones ” 
It is to be noted further, that he shows no purpose of 
accepting the wager, till the villain most adroitly hints that 
his reluctance springs from some lurking doubt of the lady’s 
firmness; his very religion being thus entrapped into an 
allowance of the trial. And he rests in perfect confidence 
that the result will not only vindicate the honour of the 
sex, but give him the right to call the man to account for 
his impudent and impious levity. The worst, then, we can 
say of him on this point is, that, like the noble Kent in 
King Lear^ he “ had more man than wit about him.” But 
this, I opine, should rather augment our love than abate 
our respect. 

I believe no one questions the sufficiency of lachimo’s 
proofs. The impartial Philario is convinced, and so are all 
the rest. And we have a shrewd approval of their judg- 
ment in what the Princess says on missing the bracelet 
from her arm : “ I hope it be not gone to tell my lord that 
I kiss aught but him.” Posthumus does not indeed sus- 
pect any lying and treachery in the business, and it would 
hardly be to bis credit if he did. It is not in his nature 
nor in bis principles to be any thing by halves. And his 
very fulness of confidence at first renders him the more 
liable to the reverse in the contingency that is to arrive : 
because he is perfectly sure that no proofs of success can be 
shown, therefore, when some such are shown, he fells the 
more readily into the opposite state. And this, undoubted- 
ly, is in the right line of nature. For to shake the con- 
fidence of such a man in such a case, is to invert it all into 
distrust at onca 

As to his rash and cruel sdieme of revenge, what I have 
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to 8ay here is, that the best thing any man can do is, not to 
sin ; the next best, when he has sinned, to repent. And it 
will do us no hurt to consider that the crown of all heroism 
in man or woman is repentance, so it be of the right sort. 
Now Posthumus does repent, — repents most nobly and 
heroically; keeping his repentance entirely to himself, and 
never giving the least hint of it to any person, till he has 
an opportunity to show it by ^ doing works meet for repent- 
ance.” For an ostentatious repentance is only a replacing 
of one bad thing by a worse. No sooner does our hero 
receive the counterfeit token of his order having been per- 
formed, than his memory begins to be p.anged for what he 
has done. Revenge gives way wholly to pity and remorse. 
He forgets the wrong he seems to have suffered, in the 
wrong he has done. Even granting the worst that he has 
been led to think, still he has no room but for grief that he 
did not leave the erring one a chance for the same ^ godly 
sorrow ” with which his own heart is now exercised : 

You married ones. 

If each of you diould take this course, how many 
Must murder wives much better than themselves ! " 

“Gods? if you 

Should have ta'en vengeance on my faults, I never 
Had liv’d to put on this : so had you sav'd 
The noble Imogen to repent ; and struck 
Me, wretch more worth your vengeance." 

Henceforth he only studies to burn into his soul the bitter 
remembrance of his own ill. And in this process personal 
and patriotic feelings work together. For the wrong he 
has done to Imogen is not all : he seems to have wronged 
his country still more, in putting out the light of its dearest] 
hopes, ‘‘ the expectancy and rose of the fair State,” Wearj^ 
of life, he enlists into the army levied against Britain. 
Once more upon his native soil, he will do what he can 
to make amends: 

** 1 am brought hither 
Among th* ItaUan gentry, and to Sght 
AfMnst my lady's kingdom: *ti8 enoof^ 
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That, Britain, I have kill'd thy mistress ; peace ! 
ril give no wound to thee.” — “ I'll disrobe mo 
Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself 
As does a Briton peasant : so I’ll fight 
Against the part 1 come with ; so I'll die 
For thee, O Imogen 1 even for whom my life 
Is, every breath, a death : and thus, unknown, 

Pitied nor hated, to the face of |)eril 
Myself I’ll dedicate.” 

And how nobly the effect of nil this inward discipline is 
pronounced at the close! Our hero has had enough of 
revenge : no more of that for him. He can easier pardon 
even lachimo's crime than his own. And so, when the re- 
formed rake sinks on his knee, and begs him, ^Take that 
life which I so often owe ” ; he replies, — 

“ Kneel not to me : 

The power that I have on you is to spare you ; 

The malice towards you to forgive you : live. 

And deal with others better.” 

Such is the liberal redemption with which the character of 
Posthumus is crowned in the latter part of the play. And 
if he, a Pagan, could so feel the sweetness of mercy, I think 
we Christians should not feel it less. — Posthumus is secretly 
noble ; and that is nobleness indeed I 

Imogen is the peer of Cord^a^and Hermione and Pe r- 
dita and Miranda ; though at the same time as different 
them ali”Hs any two of them are from each other. 
Other of Shakespeare^s heroines are equal to her in tlie 
conception, but none of them is carried out with such sus- 
tained force and wealth of development : she is the circle 
and aggregate of eloquent womanhood, and we are given 
to see and feel all that she is. For, as Gervinus remark.*^, 
^she is, next to Hamlet, the most fully-drawn character of 
^hakespeare^s poetry.” Perhaps she does not touch the . 
imagination quite so enchantingly as Miranda, nor the 
heart quite so deeply as Cordelia; but she goes near to 
make up the account by combinings as fhr as seems possible, 
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Already a wife when we first see her, Imogen acts but 
little in any other quality; yet in this one she approves 
herself the mist r ess of all womanly perfections, such as 
would make glad the heart and life of whoever stood in 
any relationship with her. That her attractions may appear 
the more as in herself, not in the feelings of others, that is, 
in her character, not in her sex, the latter is part of the 
time hidden from those about her : yet without any of the 
advantages that would arise from its being known what she 
is ; disrobed of religion with which every 

I right-minded man invests the presence of womanhood ; still 
she kindles a deep, holy affection in every one that meets 
with her. Hazlitt, with much liveliness but more pervemity 
of criticism, says, “ Posthunuis is only interesting from the 
interest she takes in him, and she is only interesting herself 
from her tenderness and constancy to her husband.” If 
this be true, how is it that she so wins and weai-s the hearts 
of those who suspect not wliat she is ? Why should wise 
and reverend manhood exclaim at sight of her, “Behold 
divineness no elder than a boy!” In truth, the “sweet, 
rosy lad,” and the “ page so kind, so duteous-tliligent,” is 
hardly less interesting, though in a different sort-, than 
l ady, the princess, and th e wife* But is it to us, and not to 
the ^her persons of thcT <Ti-aina, that “she is only interest- 
ing from her tendeniess and constancy to her husband ” ? 
Nay, much of the interest we take in her as a woman and 
a wife springs from the feelings kindled in othem tow.ards 
her as a sad, sweet, lovely boy. Indeed, so far from just is 
Hazlitt’s remark, that there is no character in Shakespeare 
more apt to inspire one with the sentiment, — 

“ What joy to hear thee, and to see I 
Thy elder brother I would be, 

Thy father, any thing to thee.** 

I have noted what it is that leads in the transpiration of | 
Imogen^s character. But, observe, hers is a fidelity not only 
of person to person, but of person to truth and right Her 
tnoral delicacy shrinks from the least atom of untruth. This 
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is touchingly shown when Lucius finds her weeping upon the 
beadless trunk of Cloten, which, being dressed in her hus- 
band’s clothes, she mistakes for his : she gives Richard du 
Champ as the name of her slain master, and then says aside, 
“ If I do lie, and do no harm by it, though the gods hear, 
I hope they’ll pardon it.” We have already seen how, in 
the case of lachimo, her moral beauty “ creates a soul under 
the ri bs of death .” The Queen, too, hard-faced tyrant as 
she is, and so skilled to “ tickle whei*e she wounds,” cannot 
choose but soften towards her : She ’s a lady so tender of 
rebukes, that words are strokes, aii<l strokes death to her.” 
Even to the dull Cloten, ^ from eve y one the best she hath, 
and she, of all compounded, outsells them all.” And when 
she asks the Roman General to take her into his service as a 
page : “ Ay, good youth ; and rather father thee than master 
thee.” To old Belariiis, when he returns with his youthful 
companions, and finds her in the cave : But that it eats 
our victuals, I should think here were a fairy.” — “By Ju- 
piter, an angel! or, if not, an earthly paragon!” And t* 
the noble lads: “How angel-like he sings!” — “But his 
neat cookery! he cut our roots in characters, and sauc’d 
our broths, as Juno had been sick and he her dieter.” — 
“Nobly he yokes a smiling with a sigh; as if the sigh was 
that it was for not being such a smile.” And her father, 
when all are together, and their troubles over: 

** Postbumus anchors upon Imogen ; 

And she, like harmless lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her master, hitting 
Each object with a joy.** 

But it is needless to dwell u|k>ii, impossible to exhaust, the 
beauty of this delineation. The whole plav is f ull ^ho 
divinest poetry, and it is ng^ly i^jigpiy ^hy *^0 heroine, 
except what she herself utters and is. 

Imogen has all the intelligence of Portia in The Merchant 
of Venice^ without any of Portia’s eflfort or art. Portia al- 
ways tries to be wise, and always succeeds ; Im<^n suc- 
ceeds at least as well without trying: and her wiadom ia 
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better than Portia’s inasmuch as, springing rather from na- 
ture than from reflection, it comes forth so freely that she 
never thinks of it herself. Then too her strength of intel- 
lect bides itself in delicacy ; her variety and amplitude of 
mind in th^ exquisite grace and symmetry of all the parts . 
And how delightfully her mental action hovers in what may 
be called the border-land of instinct and consciousness, or 
of intuition and discourse ! so that we are often at a loss 
whether it is she that speaks, or Nature that speaks through 
her. Clearness of understanding, depth and purity of feel- 
ing, simplicity and harmony of character, and the whole 
complexion made eloquent with perfect inward freshness 
and health, — such is this most Shakespearian structure of. 
womanhood. Hence, while she always takes care that her 
thoughts and deeds be handsome and right, — hence the 
charming unconcemedness with which she leaves the event 
to take care of itself 

Imogen is as spirited, withal, as she is intelligent, when- 
ever duty bids or permits her to be so. Her anger is hard 
indeed to arouse, but woe to the man that does arouse it. 
Not withstanding her s harp trials and vexatious, though pur- 
sued by cunning malice and ** sprighted by a fool,” the calm 
sweetnj^ss of her temper is rufiled but twice, and this is when 
duty to hersefifamTTierTiusband requires it. In both cases 
her anger is like a flash of lightning, brief, but sure. Not 
even Cloten’s iron stomach is proof against her scorching 
strokes, when her spirit is up. And she is all the more 
beautiful that she knows how to be terrible. 

Of her disguise we take no thought, because she takes 
none. In this behalf, however, the Poet is very careful of 
her, bringing her in contact with none but the honourable 
and holy Lucius, and the tender and reverential dwellers in 
the cave, where her modesty is in no peril from the familian* 
ity of those who believe her to be what she seems; othee* 
wise her sensitive feminine would be almost sore to 

discover her. But, as it is, she shows no fearand makes no 
<-'flbrt, either, like Rosalind, lest she betray her sex tootbent 
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or, like Viola, lest she wrong it to herself: all its proprieties 
are indeed preserved ; yet she seems no more conscious of 
doing this than of the circulation of her blood. Her thoughts 
and feelings are intent on other matters; and such is her 
command of our sympathies, that for the time being she 
empties our minds of every thing but what is in her own. 
And it is much the same with her personal beauty : we never 
think of it at all save when others are speaking of it. And 
the reason seems to be, partly because she weai-s it so un- 
consciously herself^ partly because, when she is before us, the 
radiance of her person is quenched in that of her mind and 
character ; she so fills the inner eye, that what touches the 
outer is scarce heeded more than if it were not. 

We can hardly say that Imogen is made any better by her 
trials and sufferings, for she seems just the same at the first 
as at the last. But hei-s is the far nobler part to suffer that 
others may be made better: for herself she seems to have 
needed no such discipline, but others needed that she should 
have it; and we have seen how her sufferings work the 
redemption of her principal wrongers. Need I add how 
divinely the Poet has woven into the texture of this deline- 
ation the profoundly Christian idea that the tmly miserable 
person is not the sufterer but the doer of wrong ? 

In the two Princes the Poet again shows his preference 
of the innate to the acquired ; if indeed one may venture 
to affirm what is due to nature, and what to art, in a place 
where have fallen the instructions of the veteran sage and 
hero whom they call father. From the lips of old Belarius! 
they have drunk in the lore of wisdom and virtue : all their 
nobler aptitudes have been fed and nourished alike by the 
stories of his life and by the influences of their mountain- 
home. What they hear from him makes them desire to be 
like him when they are old ; and this desire prompts them to 
go where he has been, see what he has seen, and do as he has 
done. So that all his arguments for keeping them with- 
drawn from the world are refuted by bis own character; 
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they cannot rest away from the scenes where such treasures 
grow. He tells them, 

** The gates of mouarchs 
Are arch’d so high, that giants may jet through. 

And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good morrow to the Sun ” : 

he warns them that this life 

** Is nobler than attending for a check ; 

Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk ’* : 

ho assures them that for twenty years 

** Here he has liv'd at honest freedom ; paid 
More pious debts to Heaven than in all 
The fore-end of his time " : 

still they cannot but believe that the seed, w^hich has ripened 
up into a wisdom so august and tender and sweet, was sown 
in him, as indeed it was, before he came there. The wealth 
of experience in him and the wealth of nature in them are 
both equally beautifiil in their w^ay, both equjilly becoming 
in tlieir place ; and if they have been to him the best of 
materials to work upon, he has also been to tliem the best 
of workmen. And yet the old man, glorious in his humility, 
im|»ute8 to their royal blood the high and heroic thoughts 
which his own great and childlike spirit has breathed into 
them : 

0 thou goddess. 

Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon'st 
In tljese two princely boys ! They are as gentle 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet. 

Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough, 

Their royal blood enchafM, as the rud'st wind, 

That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 

And make him stoop to Ui* vale. Tis wonderful 
That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To royalty unleam'd ; honour untaught ; 

Civility not seen from other ; valour, 

That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been aowU” 

The Poet had no occasion to discriminate these young 
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gmdeinen very sharply, still on close inspection we can see 
that they are by no means duplicates. The elder, Guiderius, 
is the stronger and manlier spirit of the two ; Arviragus the 
more gentle and tender. Accordingly the former, when 
Cloten tries to frighten him with his empty bravado, an- 
swers, — 

** Those that I reverence, those I fear, the wise ; 

At fools 1 laugh, not fear them.** 

So too in his sportive daring of consequences, after he has 
cut off the poor thing’s head : 

** I *11 throw 't into the creek 
Behind our rock ; and let it to the sea, 

To tell the fishes he*8 the Queen*8 son, Cloten : 

That*8 all I reck.** 

On the other hand, Arviragus, in his grief at the seeming 
death of Imogen, loses himself in the pathetic legend of the 
Children dying in the wood, and the robins covering them 
with moss and flowers, till his brother chides him for ^ play- 
ing in wench-like words with that which is so serious.” 

But they both reflect with equal clearness the image of * 
their teaching. Except themselves, truth, piety, gentleness, 
heroism, are the only inmates of their rocky dwelling. Love 
and reverence, the principles of whatsoever is greatest and 
best in human character, have sprung up in their breasts in 
healthy, happy proportion, and indissolubly wedded them- 
selves to the simple and majestic forms of Kature around 
them. And how inexpressibly tender and sweet the pathos 
that mingles in their solemnities round the tomb of their 
gentle visitor, supposed to be dead ! But, indeed, of these 
forest-scenes it is impossible to speak with any sort of justice. 
And we cannot tell whether the ^ hol y witchcraft. ” of these 
scenes is owing more to the heroic veteran, the two princely 
boys, or the ^ &ir youth ” that has strayed amongst them, 

A lovely apperitum, sent 
To be a momenfa omament'* 

It is hardly too ^tudi to say, that whatever is most beanti- 
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ful elsewhere in the Poet is imaged here in happier beauty^ 
And when the youthful dwellers in the mountain and the 
rock, awed and melted by the occasion, weep and warble 
over the grave of that “blessed thing” that seems to have 
dropped down from Heaven merely to win their love and 
vanish, one would think the scene must, as Sclilegel says, 
“give to the most deadened imagination a new life for 
poetry.” 


OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE. 

The Tragedy of Othello was entered at the Station* 
ers’ by Thomas Walkley, “under the hands of Sir George 
Buck and of the Wardens,” in October, 1621, and was pub- 
lished in quarto the next year. It was also included in the 
folio collection of 1628, and was printed again in quarto in 
1630. These three copies difier more or less among them- 
selves: in particular, the folio has a number of passages, 
amounting in all to some hundred and sixty lines, that are 
wanting in the quaito of 1622. On the other hand, the lat- 
ter has a few lines that are wanting in the folio ; while the 
quarto of 1680 seems to have been made up from the other 
two. On the whole, the text has reached us in a pretty 
fair condition ; though there arc a few passages where the 
reading stands much in question, and gives little hope of 
being altogether cleared from doubt. 

Until a recent date, this great dr ama was commonly sup- 
posed to have been amongiX^n^est of the Poet’s writing. 
But, within the last fifty years, two alleged manuscript 
records have been produced which quite upset the old be- 
lief. One of these waa given by Mr. CJollier from “the 
®g«ton Papera,” showing the play to have been acted be* 
Tore Queen Eliaabeth at Hatefield, the seat of Lord-Keeper* 
Bgerton, in Angnat, 1602. The other, purporting to be 
from “the Aeeounti of the Revels at Court,” and produoed 
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by Mr. Peter Cunningham, represents the piece to have 
been performed befoi*e the King at Whitehall in November, 
1604. Both of these records, however, have since been set 
aside by the highest authority as forgeries. So that we are 
now thrown back upon the old ground, and are left without 
any external evidence as to the date of the writing; while 
ithe only piece of clear internal evidence is in Act iii., scene 

where the Moor says to Desdemona, — 

“ A liberal hand : the hearts of old gave hands ; 

Bat our new heraldry is hands, not hearts.*' 

The new order of the Baronetage was instituted by King 
James in 1611, and the figure of a bloody hand was among 
the armorial bearings of those who received the new title. 
The Poet’s allusion can h.ardly have been to any thing else. 
And it is not a little remarkable that, even before the 
above-mentioned forgeries were exposed, Mr. White still 
held it certain that the forecited jiassage at least must 
have been written “after the creation of the first baro- 
nets.” 

Herewith agree all the other points of internal evidence. 
The workmanship abounds in marks of the Poet’s latest 
style; the language, versification, cast of imagery, and psy- 
chologic grain, being such as to bespeak his highest matu- 
rity of power and art. So much is this the case, that Vcr- 
planck, writing while the account of j>erformance at Hare- 
field was still deemed authentic, thought the play must 
have been rewritten after that date, and perhaps made as 
different from what it was at first as the finished Ilcwihf 
was from the .earliest eo|»y. — I must add that we have oik* 
authentic contemporary notice of the play. Richard Bur- 
badge, the great actor of that age, died in 1619; and a 
manuscript elegy w'ritteii upon that occasion was disco'* 
ered some years ago, which ascertains him to have actc<l 
the part of Othello. The writer gives a list of the princi- 
pal characters in which Biirbadge was distinguished, and 
winds up with the following 
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** But let me not ftvget one chiefeet part 
Wherein, beyond the rest, he m(n<d the lieait, — 

The grieyM Moor made jealous by a slave. 

Who sent his wife to (ill a timeless grave." 

The tragedy was founded on one of Giraldi Cinthio’s 
novels. Whether the story was accessible to Shakespeare 
in English is uncertain, no translation of so early a date 
having been discovered. But I have iilready observed more 
than once that we are not without indications of his having 
known enough of Italian to take the matter directly from , 
the original. The Poet can hardly be said to have bor- 
rowed any thing more than a few incidents and the outline 
of the plot ; the character, passion, pathos, and poetry be- 
ing entirely his own. The following abstract of the tale 
will show the nature and extent of his obligations: 

A Moorish captain, distinguishetl for his valour and con- 
duct, was in the service of the Venetian Republic. While 
living at Venice, his noble qualities captivated the heart of 
a very beautiful and virtuous lady called Desdemona. He 
returned her love; and they were married, against the 
wishes of her friends. Some time after the marriage, he 
was appointed to the military command of Cypnis,and w^as 
accompanied thither by his wife. He had for his ensign a 
man of a pleasing pei'son, but a very wicketl heart. The 
ensign was also mairied, his wife being a discreet and hand- 
some woman, who was much liked by Desdemona; and the 
two passed a good deal of their time together. Both of 
these went with tlie Moor to his command ; as did also his 
lieutenant, a man to whom lie was strongly attached, and 
who was highly esteemed by Destlemona for her husband^s 
sake. The ensign became enamoured of Desdemona ; but, 
on finding he could make no impression upon her, his pas- 
sion soon turned to i*evetige: so he took it into his head 
that she was in love with the lieutenant, and determined to 
^ orK tne ruin ot tnem ootn oy accusing lUem vo the Mooc 
The Moor was so strong in love for his wife, and in IfKend- 
ship for the lieutenant, that the villain knew he w^ould have 
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to be very cunning and artful in his practice, else the mis- 
chief would recoil upon himself. After a while, the lieu- 
tenant wounded a soldier on guard, for which he was cash- 
iered by the Moor; and the lady, grieved at her husband’s 
losing so good a friend, went to pleading for his restoration. 
Thereupon the ensign began to work his craft, by insinu- 
ating to the Moor that her solicitations were for no good 
cause. On being required to speak more plainly, he directly 
accused her of preferring the lieutenant to her husband on 
account of the latter’s complexion. The Moor then told 
him he ought to have his tongue cut out for thus attacking 
the lady’s honour, and demanded ocular proof of his accu- 
sation. The ensign then began a course of downright ly- 
ing, but still managed so craftily as to draw the other more 
and more into his toils, and finally engaged to furnish thi' 
proof required. 

Now Desdemona often went to the ensign’s house, and 
spent some time wth his wife, taking with her a handker- 
chief which the Moor had given her, and which, being deli- 
cately embroidered in the Moorish style, was much prized 
by them both. The ensign had a little girl that Desde- 
mona was very fond of ; and one day, while she was caress- 
ing the child, he stole away the handkerchief so atlroitly 
that she did not perceive the act. His next device was to 
leave the handkerchief on the lieutenant’s bolster; where 
the latter soon found it, and, knowing it to be Desdemona's, 
went to return it to her. The Moor, hearing his knock, 
and going to the window, asked who was there; where- 
upon the lieutenant, fearing his anger, ran away without 
answering. The ensign ivas very glad of this incident, as 
it gave him more matter to work with; and he contrivtMl 
one day to have an interview with the lieutenant in a place 
whefre the Moor could see them. In the course of their 
talk, which was on a different subject, he laughed much, 
and by his gestures made as if he were greatly surprised at 
the other’s disclosures. The interview ovw, and the Mo'»r 
asking what liad passed between them, the ensign 
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after much feigning of reluctance, said the lieutenant bad 
boasted of his frequent meetings with Desdemona, and 
how, the last time he was with her, she had given him the 
handkerchief. Shortly after, the Moor asked his wife for 
the handkerchief; and, as she could not find it, this 
strengthened his suspicions into conviction: still, before 
proceeding to extremities, he craved the further proof of 
seeing the handkerchief in the lieutenants possession. So, 
while the lieutenant’s mistress was sitting at the window 
of his house, and copying the embroidery, the ensign 
pointed her out to the Moor. The two then arrange for 
killing both the parties : the ensign sets upon the lieuten- 
ant in the night, and wounds him; but he fights manfully, 
and raises an alarm, which draivs a crow’d to the spot, the 
ensign himself appearing among them, as if roused by the 
cry. Upon hearing of this, the lady s]>euks her grief for the 
lieutenant; which so enrages the Moor, that he forthw’ith 
contrives her death. The ensign hides himself in a closet 
of her chamber ; at the time appointed he makes a noise ; 
Desdemona rises and goes to see wdiat it is, and he then 
beats her to death with a stocking full of sand ; the Moor 
meanwhile accusing her of the crime, and slie protesting 
her innocence. This done, they pull down the ceiling upon 
her, and run out crying that the house is falling: people 
rush in, and find her dead under the beams, no one suspects 
ing the truth of the matter. But the Moor soon becomes 
distracted with I’emorse. Hating the sight of the ensign, 
he degrades him, and drives him out of his company; 
whereupon the villain goes to plotting revenge upon him. 
He i*eveals to the lieutenant the truth about the lady’s 
death, omitting his own share in it; the lieutenant accuses 
the Moor to the Senate, and calls in the ensign as his wit- 
ness. The Moor is imprisoned, banished, and finally put to 
death by his wife’s kindred. The ensign, returning to Ven- 
ice, and continuing at his old practices, is taken up, put to 
the torture, and racked so violently, that he soon dies. 
Such, in brie^ arc the leading incidents of the novel. Of 
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coarse the parts of Othello and Desdemona, lago and 
Emilia, Cassio and Bianca, were suggested by what the 
Poet found in the tale. The novel has nothing answering 
to the part of Roderigo ; nor did it furnish any of the 
names except Desdemona. Some of lago’s characteristic 
traits may be said to have been taken from the ensign : but 
this is about the whole of the Poet’s obligation in the mat- 
ter of character. The tale describes the Moor as valiant, 
pmdent, and capable, Desdem^na as virtuous and b eautiful ; 
and states that she loved the Moor for his nobleness of 
character, and that her family was much opposed to the 
match. These are all the hints which Shakespeare had to- 
wards the_migh^' delineatio ns of c haracter in this play, as 
distinguished fi’om the incidents ofllie plot. For, as Mr. 
White remarks, ‘‘of the complex psychological structure of 
the various personages, and of their harmonious mental and 
moral action, there is not even a nidimentary hint in the 
story.” It is to be observed, also, that Roderigo serves as 
a most effective occasion in the drama ; lago’s most inward 
and idiomatic traits being made to transpire upon him; 
and this in such a way as to lift the characters of Othello 
and Desdemona into a much higher region, and invest them 
with a far deeper and more pathetic interest. 

The island of Cyprus, where the scene of the drama is 
chiefly laid, became subject to the Republic of Venice, and 
was first garrisoned with Venetian troops, in 1471. After 
that time, the only attempt ever made upon that island by 
the Turks was under Selim the Second, in 1570. It was 
then invaded by a powerful force, and conquered in 1571 ; 
since which time it has continued a part of the Turkish 
Empire. The play represents that there was a junction oi 
the Turkish fleet at Rhodes for the purpose of invading 
Cyprus ; that the fleet started towards C^rus, went back 
to Rhodes, there met another squadron, and then resnmc<i 
its coarse to Cyprus. These are historical foots, and took 
place whim Mustapha, Selim’s genml, attacked Oypni^) 
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in May, 1570 ; which is therefore the true period of the 
action. 

In respect of general merit, Othello unquestionably stands 
in the same rank with the Poet’s three other great trage- 
dies, Hamlet^ Macbeth^ and King Lear. As to its relative 
place among tlie four, the best judges, as might be expected, 
iiold diATerent views. In co mpass and reach of thought, 
it is certainly inferior to Hamlet ; in the elements and 
impressions of moral terror, to Macbeth ; ii L bre a dth a nd 
yarietj^of characterization, to King Lear: but it has one 
advantage over the otliei-s, in that the passion, the action, 
the interest, all take their growth in the soil of domestic 
life; for which cause the play has a better hold on the 
common sympathies of mankind. Itia indeed th^ greatest 
fof domestic dramas. And I am apt to think it the best- 
onjanized of all Sliakespeare’s plays; though perhaps Jfoe- 
beth may stand as its equal in that t*espect. As a piece of 
drama tic architect I ire, 0^/ie//o seems to me so qearly perfwt, 
that I do not care to entertain any thought of how it might 
be belter. On the whole, jierhaps it may be safely affirmed 
of the four tragedies in question, that the most competent 
readers will always like that best which they read last. For 
rny own part, I acknowdedge a slight pivference for King 
Lear ; but I find it not easy to keep up such preference 
while either of the others is fresher in my thoughts. 

Dr. Johnson winds up his excellent rtmiarks on OtheUo 
thus : “ Had the scene opened in Cyprus, and the preced- 
ing incidents been occasionally related, there had been little 
wanting to a drama of the most exact and scrupulous reg- 
ularity.” Of course the meiming here is, that the play 
would have been the better for such a change. On the 
plan thus proposed, the whole of the first Act must needs 
have been withheld, except so much of it as might be cast 
into the narrative form. That Act is eminently rich in 
character, in life, in every thing indeed for which the dra* 
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matio fonn is most desirable. What narration oonld snppljf 
the place, for instance, of Othello’s address to the Senate 1 
Or, those early outcroppings of lago’s wickedness, how 
could they have been turned into narrative without defeat- 
ing the proper spirit and impresuon of them? Any at- 
tempt, indeed, to produce the l^st parts of that Act in the 
narrative form would have made the drama even more 
irregular than it is now. For in that case the irregularity 
would have been in the very substance of the work. And 
what is mere regularity of form good for, that it should be 
purchased at such a cost? 

But I have still deeper reasons for preferring the play as 
it is. The first Act is, I think, strictly fundamental to the 
others, as it ought to be, and hence necessary to a right 
understanding of them. It may be observed generally, 
indeed, that the Poet displays excellent judgment in his 
opening scenes. Nor have we any better instance of this 
than in the case of Othello ; which begins at the beginning, 
and goes regularly forward, instead of beginning in the 
middle, as Dr. Johnson would have it, and then going both 
ways. In the first Act we have a perfect seminary of the 
whole representation ; the prolific germs, so to speak, out 
which the entire work is evolved. From the matter of the 
opening scenes we gain just such a forecast or preconcep- 
tion of the characters as is needful in order to make their 
after-course thorou^ly intellipble. And the not duly at- 
tending to what is there disclosed has caused a good deal 
of fiilse criticism on the play. This is especially true in the 
case of lago, who, from inattention to his earlier develop- 
ments, has been supposed to act feom revenge ; and then, 
as no adequate motives for such revenge could be found, the 
character has been thought unnatural. I undertake to say, 
indeed, that neither lago nor Othello can be rigbUy in- 
terpreted at all, without veiy spedal reference to what ia 
onMded of them in the first A^. For there it is that we 
are to look fiir dm firet prindplee or eenunal ideas of those 
characten. 
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We often epeak of men as acting thus or thus, accord* 
ing as they are influenced from without. And in one sense 
this is true ; yet not so but that the man rather determines 
the motive than the motive the man. For the same influ* 
ences often move men quite variously, according to their 
several predispositions. What is with one a motive to vir- 
tue, is with another a motive to vice, and with a third no 
motive at all. On the other hand, where the outward ac- 
tions are the same, the inward springs are often very differ- 
ent. So that we cannot truly understand a man, unless we 
first have some insight of his actuating principle, which may 
serve as a key, or as a clew, to his external behaviour. In 
brief, ns a man!s actions are the proper index of his charac- 
ter, so his character is the light whereby that index is to be 
read. And so, in the case of Othello, we must first have 
some insight of his character, and of the characters that act 
upon him, before we c«nn rightly judge whether the main- 
spring of his action be jealousy or something else. So too 
in the case of lago ; that he has no external provocation to 
the part he acts, does not necessarily make him unnatural ; 
for he may have an innate passion for mischief so strong as 
to supersede all such provocation. 

The main passions and proceedings of the drama take 
their start from lago. And the first Act amply discloses 
what he is made of and moved by. From what he there 
does, it is plain enough that his actuating principle lies not 
in revenge, but in a certain original malignity of nature. 
As if on purpose to prevent any mistake as to his springs 
of action, he is set forth in various aspects having no direct 
bearing on the main course of the play. He comes before 
us exercising his fhculties on the dupe Roderigo, and there- 
by spilling out the secret of his habitual motives and ioa- 
pulses. 

We know, from the first, that the bond of union between 
them is the purse* Boderigo thinks he is buying up 
talents and aervioea. This is just what lago means to have 
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him think. Here we have, on the one side, pride of purse; 
on the other, pride of intellect. It is even doubtiiil which 
glories most, the dupe in having money to bribe talents, or 
the villain in having wit to catch money. Still it is plain 
enough that lago, with a j>ride of intellectual mastery far 
stronger than his love of lucre, cares less for the money 
than for the fun of wheedling and swindling others out of it. 

To trace through in detail the course and method of 
lago’s proceedings with Roderigo ; to note, step by step, how 
he works and winds and governs him to his purpose ; would 
use up too much space. Wonderful indeed are the arts 
whereby the rogue wins and maintains his ascendency over 
the gulL During some parts of their conversation, we can 
almost see the foiiner worming himself into the latter, like 
a corkscrew into a cork. And the sagacity with which 
lago feels and forescents his way into Roderigo is only 
equalled by the skill with which, while clinching the nail 
of one conquest, he prepares the subject, by a sort of fore- 
reaching process, for a further conquest. 

A single item of his practice in this behalf is all I can 
stay to notice. The hardest part of his scheme on Roderigo 
is to engage him in a criminal quest of Desdemona. For 
the passion with which she has inspired him is hardly con- 
sistent with any purpose of dishonouring her. At first, ho 
hopes her father will break off the match with Othello, so 
that she may still be open to an honest solicitation ; but 
when he finds her married, and the marriage allowed by her 
father, he is for giving up in despair. But lago again besets 
him like an evil angel, and plies his witchcraft with aug- 
mented vigour. Himself an utter atheist of female virtue, 
his cue is to debauch Roderigo with his own atheism. He 
therefore at the same time flatters his pride by uiging the 
power of money, and inflames his passion by urging the 
iiailty of woman ; as knowing that the greatest preventive 
of dishonourable passion is faith in the virtue of its object. 
Throughout this undertaking, lago’s passionless soul revels 
amid lewd ihoti|^ts and images, like a spirit broke loose 
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from the pit. With his nimble fancy, his facility and felicity 
of combination, fertile, fluent, and apposite in plausibilities, 
he literally overwhelms the poor fellow’s power of resist- 
ance. I refer to the dialogue where, finding the man’s wits 
too thick for much argument, he kcers iterating the phrase, 
put money in thy purse,” and thus fairly beats down his 
defences by mere emphasis and stress. The issue proves 
that he knew his man perfectly. Nor can any thing sur- 
pass the fiendish chuckle of self-satisfaction with which he 
turns from his conquest to sneer at the victim : 

“ Thus do I ever make my fool my purse : 

For I mine own gain'd knowledge should profane. 

If I -would time expend with such a snipe, 

But for my sport and profit." 

Roderigo, if not preoccupied with vices, is at least empty 
of virtues ; so that lago has but to work upon his unforti- 
fied posts, and ruin him through these. But the Moor has 
no such openings : the villain can reach him only through 
his virtues ; has no w'ay to crush Inm but by turning his 
honour and integrity against liim. Knowing his “ perfect 
soul,” he dare not make to him the least tender of dishon- 
ourable services, as such an act would be sure to kindle bis 
resentment. To him, therefore, he uses the closest craft, 
the artfullest simulation. Still he takes shrewd care not to 
whiten the sepulchre so much as to provoke a scratiny of 
its contents ; not boasting of his moral scruples at all, but 
rather modestly confessing them ; sis though, being a sol- 
dier, he feared that such things might speak more for his 
virtue than his manhood. 

I must notice a few particulars of his practice on Othello. 
And I may as well begin by remarking how, to Uie end that 
nis accusation of others may stand clear of distrust, he 
prefaces it by accusing himself. Thus he affects to disqual- 
ify his own judgment touching the matter he has on foot : 

** I confess, it is ray nature's plague 
To spy into shua^ and oft my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not.** 

19 »» 
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Hfire he of course designs the oontrsry impression ; as^ in 
eotoal life, men sometimes acknowledge real vices, in order 
to be acquitted of them. Acting, too, as if he spared no 
pains to be right, yet still feared he was wrong, his very 
opinions carry the weight of facts, as having forced them- 
selves upon him against his will. When, watching his oc- 
casion, he proceeds to set the scheme of mischief at work, 
his mind seems struggling with some terrible secret which 
he dare not let out, yet cannot keep in ; which breaks from 
him in spite of himself and even because of his fear to utter 
it. He thus manages to be heard, and still to seem over- 
heard ; that so he may not be held responsible for his words, 
any more than if he had spoken in his sleep. And there is, 
withal, a dark, frightful significance in his manner, which 
puts the hearer in an agony of curiosity. All this will 
appear by a brief extract from the dialogue which follows 
close upon Desdemona’s first urging of her suit in Cassio’s 
behalf: 


** logo. Did Michael Caaaio, when yem woo'd my lady, 
Know of your lore ? 

Othd, He did, from first to last ; why dost thou ask I 
logo. But for the satisfaction of my thought ; 

No farther harm.i 

0th4* Why of thy thongbt, lago I 

I did not think he had been aeqaainted with her. 
Otiid, O, yes ; and went between ns very oft. 
logo. Indeed ! 

Othd, Indeed ! ay, indeed ; disoem’st then aught in that { 
Is he not honest f 
logo. Honest, my lord I 
0(hU, Honest ! ay, honest 
logo. My lord, for aught 1 know. 

OthU, What dost thou think ? 
logo. Think, my lord f 

OM. Think, my lord I By Heaven, thon eoho’st me, 

Am if there were tome monster in thy thoof^t 

Too hideous to he shown. Thoo dost mean sometliiiig : 

I heard thee aay hot now, thon Uk’dst not itud. 

When Osasio left my wife: what didst not like f 
And, when 1 tM thee he was of mj e o nne s l 
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In my whole oonfse of wooing, thoa oriedit Indeed/ 

And didst contract and purse thy brow together, 

As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit. If thou dost lore me. 

Show me thy thought. 
logo. My lord, you know I love you. 

(Hhel. I think thou dost ; 

And — for 1 know thou'rt full of lo^e and honesty, 

And weigh’st thy words before thou giv'st them breath - 
Therefore theee stoxm of thine fVight me the more : 

For such things in a false disloyal knave 
Are tricks of custom ; but in a man that's just 
They’re close delations, working from the heart. 

That passion cannot rule.” 

In this, and in much of what follows, the more lago re- 
fuses to tell his thoughts, the more he sharpens the desire 
of knowing them : when questioned, he so states his reasons 
for not speaking, as, in effect, to compel the Moor to extort 
the secret from him. For instance, in those weU-known 
lines, — 

Good name in man and woman, dear my lord. 

Is the imraeditte jewel of their souls : 

Who steals my purse steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing ; 

'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thonsands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Bobs me of that which not-enriches him. 

And makes me poor indeed” ; — 

in the^ lines, he of course means to have it understood 
that nothing but tenderness of otliers restrains him from 
uttering what would blast them. Thus he kindles the in- 
tensest craving to know what the dreadful truth is that so 
ties up his tongue. For his purpose is, not only to deceive 
Othello, but to get his thanks for deceiving him : 

" ril have our Michael Cassio on the hip *, 

Abuse him to the Moor in the rank garb ; 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 

For making him ^gr^ously an ass. 

And practisiiig upon his peace and quiet 
Fven to madaim'* 

Here we have a pungent spurt of that essential midigiiity^ 
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which causes lago to gloat over the agonies he inflicts. As 
a stronger instance of the same things take the passage 
where he indulges his terrible energy of expression directly 
on the Moor, and quietly sucks in the pleasure of seeing 
him writhe under it : 

**Iago, 0, beware, my lord, of jealousy ! 

It is the green-ey’d mouster, which doth make 
The meat it feeds ou : that husband lives in bliss 
Who, certain of* hU fate, loves not his wronger ; 

But, O, what damn^ minutes tells he oVr 

Who dotes, yet doubts ; suspects, yet strongly loves ! 

Othel. O miseiy ! 

logo. Poor and content is rich, and rich enough ; 

But riches fineless is as poor as Winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 

Good Heaven, the souls of all my tribe defeml 
From jealousy ! ** 

In this piece of virulent eloquence lago’s fiendish heart is 
grimly sporting itself at the torments which his speech 
stings into the Moor. 

In further illustration of this character, I may olwerve 
that the healthy, natural mind is marked by openness to 
impressions and inspirations from without, so that the 
social, moral, and religious sentiments give law to the in- 
ner man. But our ancient despises all this. His creed is, 
that the yielding to any inspirations from without argues 
an ignoble want of mental force. The religions of our na- 
ture, as love, honour, reverence, fidelity, loyalty, domestic 
awe, all such, according to this libenil and learned spirit, 
are but “a lust of the blood, and a pennission of the will.’' 
He 8co£b at them. Hence, ivhen walking amidst the better 
growths of humanity, he is “ nothing, if not critical.” So 
be pnlls up every flower, however lieaittiful, to find a flaw 
in the root, and of course flaws the root in pulling it. His 
mind indeed is utterly unimpreseible, receives nothing, 
yields to nothing, but cuts its way evei^wbere like a flint. 
This is well shown in his first interview with Desdemona. 
He goes to scorching the women, one after another, with 
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hi0 caustic satire. To stop off his flow of scoffing wit^ she 
asks hiin, ^ But what praise couldst thou bestow on a de- 
serving woman indeed?” whereupon we have this: 

** Jatfih 8he that was ever fair, and never prouti ; 

Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud ; 

Never lack’d gold, and yet went never gay ; 

Fled from her wish, and yet said, tiow I may ; 

She that, being anger'd, her revenge being nigh, 

Bade her wrong stay, and her displeasure fly ; 

She that could think, and ne’er disclose her mind : 

See suitors following, and not look behind ; 

She was a wight, if ever such wight were, — 

DtadA, To do what ? 

layo. To suckle fools and chronicle small beer." 

We have another characteristic outcome of like sort in the 
brief dialogue which he holds with Cstssio about the hero- 
ine, just before he beguiles that noble-soiiled piece of in- 
firmity into the dnttiken bmwl which causes him to be 
cashiered : 


“ CoMw, Welcome, Iqgo ; wc must to the watch. 

Ingo. Not this hour, lieutenant ; 'tis not ten o'clock. Our general 
cast us thus (^rly for ths love of his Desdemona, whom let us not there* 
fore blame. 

Cassia, She's a most exquisite lady. 
lago. And, I'll warrant her, full of game. 

Cassia, Indeed, she’s a moat fresh and delicate creature. 

lago. What an eye she has t niethink.s it sounds a })arley of provocation. 

Cassia, An inviting eye ; and yet, methinks, right modest. 

lago. And when she siteaks, is it not an alarum to love T 

Cassia, She is, indeed, perfection.’' 

In these few short speeches of lago is disclosed the inmost 
soul of a cold intellectuaU sensualist, his faculties dancing 
and capering amidst the provocatives of passion, because 
himself without passion. Senseless or reckless of every 
thing good, but keenly alive to whatsoever he can tom to a 
bad use, his mind acts like a sieve, to strain out all the 
wine, and retain only the lees of womanhood ; which lees 
he delights to hold up as the main ingredients of the sex. 
And Cassio^s very delicacy and religiousness of thoa|^t 
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pmvmt bis taking ofiteoe at tbie TOlam’s heartleaa and pro- 
fiine levitj. lago then goea on to suit bimaelf to all the 
demands of the frankest jovialitj. As he is without any 
feelings, so he can feign them all indifferently to work out 
his design ; casting himself into the boon companion and 
the singer of pothouse songs with the same &oility as into 
the dark contriver of hellish plots. 

I have spoken of the secret delight lago takes in so finm- 
ing his speech of seeming friendship to the Moor as to 
make it rasp and corrode where it touches. The same wan* 
tonness of malignant sport appears in his talk to Cassio 
when the latter is smarting with the sense of having been 
cashiered for drunkenness. He there uses a style of con- 
cealed irony, as being the aptest way to sting his friend ; 
taking for granted that he has no sensibilities of honour to 
be hurt by what has happened. The dialogue, though 
richly characteristic of both the speakers, is too long for 
quotation here. But it would hardly do to omit the solilo- 
quy which closes the scene. lago persuades the amiable 
and self-accusing lieutenant to engage Desdemona as his 
advocate to the Moor, and then, being left alone, communoi 
with himself as follows : 

** i\nd what's he, then, that says I play the villain T 
When this advice Is free 1 give and honest, 

Probal to thinking, and indeed the conrse 

To win the Moor agun. For *tis most eaqr 

Th* inclining Desdemona to subdue 

In any honest suit: she*s fram’d as fruitful 

As the free elements. And then for her 

To win the Moor, — were *t to renounce his baptism. 

An scab and symbols of redeemed sin, — 

His soul is so enfetter'd to her love, 

That she may make, unmake, do what she list, 

Even as her i^petite shall play the god 

With his weak function. How am 1, then, a villsin 

To counsel Cassio to this parallel oouiee, 

Diieetly to his good I* Divinity of Hdl t 
WThen devils wiU their Mardmsl sins put on. 

They do suggest at first with heaventy shows, 
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I do tMy#*: (br while this honett ibol 
Plies Desdemona to repair his foriones^ 

And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 
rU poor this pestilence into his ear, — 

That she repeals him for her body’s lost ; 

And, by how much she striTes to do him good. 
She shall undo her credit with the Moor : 

So will I turn her rirtue into pitch ; 

And out of her own goodness make the net 
That shall enmesh them aU.” 


By way of finishing this part of the theme, I will refer to 
a highly significant point which Mr. Yerplanck was the first 
to notice. In one of his speeches to the gull, lago says, ^ I 
have looked upon the world for four times seven years; 
and, since I could distinguish betwixt a benefit and an in- 
jury, I never found a man that knew how to love himself.^ 
This ascertains his age to be twenty-eight years; though 
we are apt to think of him as a much older man. The 
Poet, no doubt, had w wise purpose in making him so young. 
It marks him out as having an instinctive fiiculty and apti- 
tude for diabolical machination ; it infers his virulence of 
mind to be something innate, and not superinduced at all 
by harsh and bitter usage : in brief^ it tells us that his ex- 
pertness in what he calls the ^ divinity of Hell ” is an origi- 
nal gift, and springs from his having a genius for that kind 
of thing, insomuch that but little practice was needed to 
perfect him in it. Moreover bis youth goes far to explain 
the trust which others repose in him : they cannot suspect 
one so young of being either skilled in villainous craft or 
soured by hard experience of the world ; while his polished 
manners and winning address gain him the credit of supe- 
rior parts, without br^ing any question of his troth. “ In 
a young man,^ says Yerplanck, “the hypocrisy, the knowl- 
edge, the dexterous management of the worst and weakest 
parts of human nature, the recklessness of moral feeling; 
even the stem, bitter wit, intellectual and contmnptooQS, 
without any dT the gayety of youth; are all precodooa and 
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peculiar, separating lago from the ordinary sympathies of 
our nature, and investing him with higher talent and 
blacker guilt.” 

It appears, then, that intellectuality is lago’s proper char- 
'fiicter; that is, thej jgt ^'llect h as in himj^ast o ff all allegianc e 
ii Lthe moral reason, a ndj^come a law unto itself; so that 
^he mere fact of his being able to do a thing is sufficient 
f-ause for doing it. For, in such a case, tlic man naturally 
comes to act, not for any outward ends or objects, but 
merely for the sake of acting. We thus have a cold, dry 
pruriency of mind, or a lust of the brmn, which issues in a 
fanaticism of mischief^ a sort of hungering and thirsting 
after unrighteousness. Accorilingly lago shows no addic- 
tion to sensualities: his passions are concentrated in the 
head; his desires are of the Satanical order; so that he 
scorns the lusts of the flesh ; or, if indulging them at all, he 
prefers to do it in a criminal way, as finding more pleasure^ 
in the criminality than in any thing else. For such, I take 
it, is the motive-principle of Satan. lago seems indeed 
more fiendish than MiltonV Satan : for when the latter firat 
sees Adam and Eve together in Paradise he relents at the 
prospect of ruining the happiness before him, and prefaces 
the {MJt with a gush of pity for the victims ; whereas lago, 
on witnessing the raptures of Othello and Desdemona at 
their first meeting after the sea^voyage, Tnutters to himself, 
as in a trans; ort of jubilant ferocity, — 

“ O, you are well-tun'd now ! 

Hut 111 aet down the pegs that make this nmaic, 

As honest as 1 am/* 

Edmund, the villain of King Lear^ does not so much make 
war on Duty as shift her off out of the way to make room for 
his wit : seeing the road clear but for moral restraints, h(' 
politely bows them out of door, that so his faculties may 
work with entire freedom. lago differs from him in this 
respect : positive invasions of Duty are a sport and pastime 
to him; he even goes out of his way to spit in her face and 
walk over her. That a thing ought not to Ik? done is witli 
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him a special motive ibr doing it, because, the worse the 
deed, the more it shows his freedom and power. Hence, 
in one of his soliloquies, where he speaks of loving Des- 
demona, he first disclaims any unlawful passion for her, and 
then adds, parenthetically, though, peradventure, I stand 
accountant for as great a sin”: as much as to say, that 
whether guilty or not he did not care, and dared the re- 
sponsibility at all events. The late Mr. Booth, in pronoun- 
cing these words, would cast his eyes upwanls as if looking 
Heaven in the fece with a sort of defiant smile ; thus rej>- 
resenting lago as acknowledging his Maker only to brave 
Him ! 

That lago prefera lying to telling the truth is implied in 
what I have been saying. Such a preference seems indeed 
to be a necessary coiisequenee of his lawlessness of intellect. 
For it is a mistake to Suppose a niatfs love of truth will 
needs be in proportion to his intellectuality: such inor- 
dinateness of iiiin<l may even find its chief <lelight in mak- 
ing lies, because what it most craves is room for activity 
and display. And so liigo’s chanicteristic satisfaction seems 
to stand in a practical reversing of moral distinctions ; tor 
instance, in causing his falsehood to do the work of truth, 
or another’s truth the work of falsehood. For, to make 
virtue pass for virtue, and pitch for pitch, is no triumph at 
all; but to make the one pass for the other, is a triumph 
indeed ! lago glories in thus seeming to convict things of 
untruth; in compelling Nature, as it were, to acknowledge 
him too much for her. Hence his adroit pr.u'tice to appear 
as if serving Roderigo while really using him. Hence his 
purpose, not merely to deceive the Moor, but to get his 
thanks for doing so. Therefore it is that ho takes such a 
malicious pleasure in turning Desdemona’s conduct wrong 
side out ; for, the more angel she, the greater his triumph 
in making her seem a devil. 

But I cannot sound the depth of logo’s cunning : in at- 
tempting to thread Ids intricacies, my mind gets bewildered. 
Sleepless, unrelenting, inexhaustible, w ith an eneigy that 
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never flags, and an alertness that nothing can surprise, hi 
outwits every obstacle, and turns it into a help. By th< 
working of his devilish arts, the Moor is brought to distrusi 
all his own original perceptions, to renounce his own un- 
derstanding, and to see every thing just as lago woulc 
have him see it. And such, in fact, is the villain’s aim, th( 
very earnest and pledge of his intellectual mastery. 

We can indeed scarce conceive any wickedness intc 
which such a lust and pride of intellect and will may not 
carry a man. Craving for action of the most exciting kind, 
there is a fascination for lago in the very danger of crime 
I'Walking the plain, safe, straightforward path of truth and 
bright, does not excite and occupy him enough: he prefers 
to thread the dark, perilous intricacies of some hellish plot, 
or to balance himself, as it were, on a rope stretched over 
an abyss, where danger stimulates, and success demon- 
strates, his agility. He has, in short, an insatiable itching 
of mind, which finds relief in roughing it through the briers 
and thickets of diabolical undeitakings. Or, to vary the 
figure once more, it is as if one should be so taken with a 
passion for dancing over eggs as to make an open floor 
seem vapid and dull. Even if remorse overtake such u 
man, its efiect is to urge him deeper into crime; as tin* 
desperate gamester naturally tries to bury bis chagrin at 
past losses in the increased excitement of a larger stake. 
For even so remorse, without repentance, serves but t<> 
augment the guilt fh>m which it springs. 

Critics have puzzled themselves a good deal about lago's 
motives. The truth is, ^natures such as his spin moti\cH 
out of their own bowels.” In Wordsworth’s play of The 
Barderersj I find one of the characters desorib^ in a man' 
ner that fits our ancient rarely well : 

There nssds no other notiTe 
Than that most slnuige inoontinenee In erimo 
WUdi haunts this Oswald. Power is Ufo to him, 

And hfssfii and hsiiig ; whais he oaanot tofeni, 

He will destiny.^ 
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If it be objected to this view, that lago states his motives 
to Roderigo ; 1 answer, lago is a liar, and is trying to dupe 
Roderigo ; and he knows he must allege some motives, else 
his work will not speed. Or, if it be olgected that he states 
them in soliloquy, when there is no one present for him to 
deceive ; again I answer. Yes, there is ; the very one he cares 
most to deceive, namely, himself. And indeed the terms 
of that statement clearly denote a foregone conclusion, the 
motives coming in only as an after-thought. He cannot 
quite look his purpose in the face ; it is a little too fiendish 
for his steady gaze ; and he tries to hunt up some motives 
to appease his qualms of conscience. This is what Cole- 
ridge justly calls* “ the motive-hunting of a motiveless malig- 
nity”; and well may he add, “how awful it is!” 

Much has been said about lago^s acting from revenge. 
But he has no cause for* revenge, unless to deserve his love 
be such a cause. It is true, he tries to suspect, first the Moor, 
and then Cassio, of halving wronged him : he even finds, or 
feigns, a certain rumour to that effect ; yet shows, by his 
manner of talking about it, that he does not himself believe 
it, or rather does not ctre whether it be tme or not. And in 
the soliloquy which I have quoted, he owns that the reasons 
he alleges are but pretences, after all. He even boasts of 
the intention to entnip his victims through their friendship 
for him ; as if his obligations to them were h*i8 only provo- 
cations against them. For, to bad men, obligations some- 
times are provocations. The only wrong they have done 
him, or that he thinks they have done him, is the fact 
of their having the virtues and honours that move his 
envy. This, I take it, is the thought that “like a 
poisonous mineral gnaws his inwards.” In other words, 
they are nobler and happier than he is, and for thb he plots 
to be revenged by working their min through the very gifts 
for which he envies them. Meanwhile he amuses his rea- 
soning powers by inventing a sort of ex^posUfacto motives 
for his purpose, the same wicked busy-mindedness that 
^'iggests the ortme prompting him to play with the possiMe 
reasons for it. 
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Cassio, all radiant as he is of truth and honour, makes i 
superb contrast to lago. His nature is, I am apt to think 
the iinest-gniined and most delicately organized of all 
Shakespeare's men. He is fiill-souled and frank-hearted, 
open, unsuspecting, and free; so guileless indeed, and sc 
generous withal, that lago can get no foul suggestion tc 
stick upon him ; every thing of the sort just runs right off 
from his mind, leaving it as clean and sweet as ever. He 
cannot indeed resist the cup that brims and sparkles with 
good-fellowship ; he is too polite, too manly for that ; and 
his delicacy of organization renders him almost as incapable 
of wine as a child ; it takes Iiardly more than a thimble- 
ful to overthrow him; and his head, his heart, all his 
oi^ans and senses, arc intoxicated at once. But the same 
thing that makes him so sensitive to wine makes him 
equally sensitive to the noblest and divinest inspirations of 
manhood. His sentiments towards Desdemona amount to 
a sort of religion ; no impure thought or image is allowed 
> to mingle in his contemplation of her ; the reverent admira- 
tion, the purity and warmth of enthusiasm, with which he 
thinks and speaks of her, are all but angelic : in brief, his 
whole mind stands dressed towards her in the very ideal of 
human respect. I must quote a short passage by way of 
showing how choicely she has inspired him, and how his 
manliness blooms into poetry when she is his theme. The 
matter occurs at the time of her landing in Cyprus, whither 
Caa«do had gone before : 

** Mont, But, good lieutenant, w your general wiv'd ? 

Cas, Most fortunately : he hath achiev'd a maid 
That paragons description and wild fame ; 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 

And in th' essential vesture of creation 

Does bear all excellency. — How now ! who has put in ? 

Oenl, 'Tis one lago, ancient to the general. 

009 , He's bad most favourable and happy ogeed : 

Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling winds, 

The guttered rocks, and ccmgrsgated ssads, 

As having sense of beauty, do omit 
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Their mortal natures, letting go safely by 
The d ivine Deademona . 

'“ --j ^ 

Cos, She that I spake of, our great captain*s captain, 

Left in the conduct of the bold lago ; 

Whose footing here anticipates our thoughts, 

A se'uiiight's speed. — Great Jove, Othello guard. 

And swell his sail with thine own x>oweiful breath ; 

That he may bless this bay with his tall ship, 

Give renew’d fire to our extinctwl spirits, 

And bring all Cyprus comfort » — O, l>ehold. 

The riches of the ship is come on shore ! 

Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees. — 

Hail to thee, la<ly ! and the grai'e of Heaven, 

Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 

Knw’heel thee round ! ” 

Coleridge justly notes it as an exquisite circumstance, 
that while Cassio, in his modest awe of thejicroine’s j>urH^ 
thus gives her his knee, he makes no scruple of giving his 
lips to Emilia ; though he does it in the i»resence of her 
husband, at the same time politely craving his allowance of 
the freedom. The truth is, he so much honoui^s Desdemona, 
that he can scarce lielp kissing some one of her sex. In 
fine, the state of his mind towards Desdemona is such, that 
he feels safer and happier to live in the same town wdth 
her; to walk the same streets that she walks in; to kneel 
in the same church whei’e she is kneeling; and the sense of 
having her for his friend puts peace into his pillow, and 
truth into his breast, makes the night calmer, the day cheer- 
fiiller, the air softer and balmier almut him. On the other 
hand, he is to her ** valiant Gassio,” and thriee-gentle 
Cassio”; terms of address in which she but indicates a 
delicate and honourable regaitl of his manly virtues. 

It has been the custom to regjird Otliello as specially 
illustrating the effects of jealousy. What force this jiasuon 
has with him, may be a question ; but I am sure he has no 
special predisposition to it, and that in his case it does not 
grow in such a way, nor from such causes, as to be properly 
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oliaaracteristio of him ; though such has been the view more 
commonly held. On this point there has been a strange 
ignoring of the inscrutable practices in which his passion 
originates. Instead of taking its grounds of judgment 
directly from the man himself criticism lias trusted toe 
much in what is said of him by other persons of the drama; 
to whom he must perforce seem jealous, because they know 
nothing of the devilish cunning that has been at work upon 
him. And the common opinion has been a good deal 
furthered by the stage ; lago's villainy being made so open 
and barefreed, that the Moor must have been grossly 
jealous, or grossly stupid, not to see through him : whereas, 
in fret, so subtle is the villiun’s craft, so close and involved 
are his designs, that Othello deserves the more respect for 
being taken in by him. 

Coleridge is very bold and clear in the Moor’s defence. 
^ Othello,” says he, ^ does not kill Desdemona in jealousy 
but in a conviction forced upon him by the almost super- 
human art of lago ; such a conviction as any man would 
and must have entertained, who had believed lago’s hon- 
esty as Othello did. We, the audience, know that lago is a 
villain from the beginning ; but, in considering the essence 
of the Shakespearian Othello, we must perseveringly place 
ourselves in hb situation, and under his droumstances. 
Then we shall immediately feel the fundamental difference 
between the solemn agony of the noble Moor and the 
wretched fishing jealousy of Leontes.” And the account 
given of jealousy in this play would seem to acquit the 
Moor of having acted from that passion. lago rightly 
describes it as ^ a monster that doth make the meat it feeds 
on.” And Emilia speaks to the same sense, when Desde- 
mona pleads that she never gave her husband cause of 
jealouqr: 

**Bat jeabtissoQUwiUiiotbeaiiswir^dsp; 

Thef art not ever jealous for the oaois, 

Bat jeakms for th^ve jeabiii.** 

A pasMon thus selfgenersted and setfeimtfislied ought 
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not to be oonibunded with a state of mind superinduced, 
like Othello’s, by forgery of external proofs; a forgery 
wherein himself has no share but as the victim. He dis- 
covers 110 peculiar aptitude for such a passion : it is rather 
against the grain of his nature. lago evidently knows this; 
knows that the Moor must see before he’ll doubt; that 
when he doubts he’ll prove ; and that when he has proved, 
he will retain his honour at all events, and retain his love, 
if it be compatible with honour. Accordingly he pointedly 
warns the Moor to beware of jealousy, lest, from fear of 
being jealous, he should intrench himself in the opposite 
extreme, so as to be proof against conviction. 

The struggle, then, in Othello is not between love and 
jealousy, but between love and honour. And lago’s pro- 
(*eeding 8 are exactly adapted to bring these two latter 
passions into collisioD. It is indeed the Moor’s freedom 
fi*om a jealous temper that enables the villain to get the 
mastery of him. Such a nature as his, so open, so generous, 
so confiding, is just the one to be taken in lago’s strong 
toils: to have escaped them would have argued him a 
partaker of the strate^ under which he falls. It is both 
the law and the impulse of a high and delicate honour to 
rely on another’s word, unless we have proof to the con- 
trary ; to presume that things and persons are what they 
seem ; and it is an attainture of ourselves to suspect false- 
hood in one who bears a character for tnith. Such is 
precisely the Moor’s condition in respect of lago ; a man 
whom he has long known, and never caught in a lie ; whom 
he has often trusted, and never seen cause to regret it. So 
that in our judgment of Othello we ought to proceed very 
much as^ if his wife were indeed guilty of what she is 
charged with : for, were she ever so guilty, he could scarce 
have stronger proof than he has ; and surely it is no sin in 
him that the evidence owes all its force to the plotting and 
of another. 

Nevertheless I am iiir flrom upholding that the Moor does 
not in any stage of the proeee^ngs show signs of Jealousy* 
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For the elements of this passion exist in the clearest and 
healthiest minds, and may be kindled into a transient sway 
over them ; and all I mean to affirm is, that jealousy is not 
the leading feature of Othello's character, much less his 
character itself. It is indeed certain that he doubts before 
he has proof; but then it is also certain that he does not 
act upon his doubt, till proof has turned it into conviction. 
As to the rest, it seems to me there can be no dispute about 
the thing, but only about the term ; some understanding by 
jealousy one thing, and some another. I presume no one 
would have spoken of Othello as ac ting from jealousy, had 
the chai-ge been really true ; in tlif.t case, his course would 
have been regarded as the result of conviction upon evi- 
dence ; which is, to my mind, nearly decisive of the question. 

Accordingly in the killing of Desdemona we have the 
proper marks of a judicial as distinguished from a revenge- 
ful act. The Moor goes about her death calmly and relig- 
iously, as a duty from which he W’ould gladly escape by hi.- 
own death, if he could; and we feel that his heart is wrung 
with inexpressible anguish, though his hand is firm. It is a 
part of bis heroism, that as he prefers her to himseli^ so lie 
prefera honour to her ; and he manifestly contemplates her 
death as a sacrifice due to the religion which he believes 
her to have mocked and profaned. 

The general custom of the stage has been to represent 
Othello as a full-blooded Negro ; and criticism has been a 
good deal exercised of late on the question whether Shake- 
speare meant him for such. The only expression that wonM 
fiiirly infer him to be a Negro is Roderigo’s ihickMps. Ihit 
Roderigo there speaks as a disappointed lover, seeking 
revenge himself on the cause of his disappointment. Cox- 
combs, like him, when balke<l and mortified in rivalry witii 
their betters, naturally fly off into extravagant terms of dis- 
paragement and reproach ; their petulant vanity easing *‘iid 
soothing itself by cdling them any thing they may wish tluiii 
to be. It is tme,the Moor is several times spoken of as ; 
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but this term was often used, as it still is, of a tawny skin 
in comparison with one that was fair. The Poet has divers 
instances of this in his other plays. In fact, the calling a 
dark-skinned white person black is among the commonest 
forms of speech in the language. 

It would seem, from Othello’s being so often termed “ the 
Moor,” that there ought to be no question as to what the 
Poet meant him to be. For the difference of Moors and 
Negroes was as well known in his time as it is now; and 
that he thought them the same is no more likely from this 
play than from The Merchant of Venice^ where the Prince 
of Morocco comes as a suitor to Portia, and in a stage-direc- 
tion of the old -quarto is called “a tawny Moor.” Othello 
was a Mauritanian prince. That he was a prince we learn 
from himself; that he was a Mauritanian we learn from 
lago, who in one place speaks of his pur[)osed retirement to 
Mauritania as his home. Consistently with this the same 
speaker elsewhere uses tenns implying him to be a native 
of Barbary ; Mauritania l>eing an old name of one of the 
Barbary States. lago^ to be sure, is an unscrupulous liar ; 
but he is too shrewd to he when the truth will sene his 
purpose equally well, as it will in this ease. With the Ne- 
groes, moreover, the Venetians hacl nothing to do ; but they 
had much intercourse with the Moors, who were a civilized, 
warlike, enterprising race, such as might well furnish an 
Othello. 

The Moor’s character, direct and single in itself, is worked 
out with great braadth and clearness. In the opening 
scene we have lago telling sundry lies about him ; yet the 
lying is so managed as, while effecting its immediate pur- 
pose on the gull, to be at the same time more or less sug- 
gestive of the truth: he caricatures Othello, but is too 
artful a caricaturist to let the peculiar features of the sub- 
ject be lost; that is, there is truth enough in what he says 
to make it pass with one who wishes it true, and is weak 
enough to let the wish shape his belief. 

oc 
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Othello’s mind is strongly charged with the enthusiasm 
of high principle and earnest feeling; which gives a certain 
elevated and imaginative turn to his speech. In the de- 
portment of such a man there is apt to be something on 
which a cold and crafty malice can easily stick the imputa- 
tion of being haughty and grandiloquent. Especially, when 
urged with unseasonable or impertinent solicitations, his 
answers are apt to be in such a style, that they can hardly 
pass through an lagoish mind without catching the air of 
strutting and bombastic evasion, ^or a man like Othello 
will not stoop to be the advocate or apologist of himself: 
it is enough that he stands approved to his own sense of 
right ; and to explain his conduct, siive where he is respon- 
sible, looks like soliciting an indorsement from others, as 
though the conscience of rectitude were not enough to sus- 
tain him. Such a man is apt to succeed ; for by his strength 
of character he naturally creates a s))here wdiich hinis(*If 
alone can fill, and so makes himself necessary. On the other 
hand, a subtle and malignant rogue, like lago, while fearing 
to be known as the foe of such a man, envies bis success, 
and from this envy affects contempt of his qualities. For 
the proper triumph of a bad man over his envied superiors 
is to scoff at the very gifts that inwardly gnaw him. 

The bints, then, derived from lago plant in us a certain 
forecast of the Moor as one who deliberates calmly, nnd 
therefore decides firmly. His refusing to explain where h(‘ 
is not responsible, is a pledge that he will not shrink from 
any responsibility where he truly owes it. At our fn^t 
meeting with him, these anticipations are made good. Bra- 
bantio, on learning what has happened, rallies up some olh- 
oers, and goes with them in pursuit of the Moor : lago secs 
them coming, and uiges him to elude their search : 

**Iago. Thaw us ths mlstd fiithsr and bis friends : 

You wera best go in. 

(Hkd. Net 1 : 1 must be (ound : 

MyiMMrts^ ny titH uid isy peitel sod, 

Shstt ttsiillbit IBS 
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Here we see that, as he acts from honour and principle, so 
he will cheerflilly abide the consequences. Full of equa- 
nimity and firmness, he is content to let the reasons of his 
course appear in the issues thereof. 

From his characteristic intrepidity and calmness, the 
Moor, as we learn in the sequel, lias come to be esteemed, 
by those who know him best, as one “ whom passion cannot 
shake.” For the passions are in him both tempered and 
strengthened by the energy of higher principles; and, if 
kept under reason, the stronger they are, the more they 
exalt reason. This feature of Othello is well shown when 
the fore-mentioned purauers come upon him, and Brabantio 
exclaims, “ Down with him, thief! ” Both sides draw and 
make ready to fight, and the Moor quiets them : 

“ Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them. — 

Good Signior, you shall more command with years 
Than with your weapons.’* 

Here the belligerent Sjiirit is as inueli charmed down by his 
jilaylul logic as over.iwed by his sternness of command. 
The very rhythm in which he speaks the order has, to my 
taste, a spice of gooddiumoured irony in it. And through- 
out the scene he appeara 

** the noble nature whose solid virtue 
The shot of accident nor tlart of chance 
Cbuld neither graze nor pierce ” : 

his intrepid calmness, his bland modesty, his manly frank- 
ness, and considerntive firmness, are all displayed to great 
advantage, marking his character as one made up of the 
most solid and gentle qualities. Though he has nowise 
wronged Brabantio, he knows that he seems to have donef 
80 : his feelings therefore take the old man^s part, and hel 
respects his age and sorrow too much to resent his abuse. 

Such is our sturdy warrior’s habitual carriage : no upstart 
exigency disconcerts him, no obloquy exasperates him to 
violence or reoriminatiou : peril, perplexity, provocation, 
rather augment than impair h js ^fipossaaiMML* and the 
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more deeply he is stirred, the more oalmly and steadily he 
acts. This ^ calmness of intensity, ** as some one calls it, 
has perhaps its finest issue in his address to the Senate, 
where the words, though they fall on the ear as softly as an 
evening breeze, seem charged with life from every part oi 
his being. All is grace and modesty and gentleness ; yet 
what strength and dignity ! the union of perfect repose and 
impassioned enei^. 

And here 1 am reminded of a deeply-significant point of 
contrast between the Moor and lago, which ought not to 
be left unmarked. lago is morbidly introversive and self- 
explicative; his mind is evermore spinning out its own 
contents ; and he takes no pleasure in showing things, or 
even in seeing them, till he has first baptized them in his 
own spirit, and then seems chuckling inwardly os he holds 
them up reeking with the slime he has dipped them in. In 
Othello, on the contrary, every thing is direct, healthy, 
objective; and he reproduces in transparent diction the 
truth as revealed to him from without, his mind being like 
a clear, even mirror, which, invisible itself^ gives back the 
exact shape and colour of whatever stands before it. 

I know of nothing in Shakespeare that has this quality 
more conspicuous than the Moor’s account ^^how I did 
thrive in this fair lady’s love, and she in mine ” : 

** Her father lov*d me ; oft invited me ; 

Still question'd me the story of my life^ 

From year to year ; the battles, 8ieg(N^ fortunes, 

That 1 have pass'd. 

1 ran it through, even from my boyish days 
To th* veiy moment that he bade roe tell it. 

This to hear 

Would Desderoona seriously incline ; 

But still the house-aflairs would draw her thence ; 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch. 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my dtscoune. Which I observing^ 

Took once a pliant hour ; and found good msans 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart 
That 1 would all my pflgrimage dikls^ 
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Whereof by percelt she had something heard. 

But not intentiTely : 1 did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffer'd. My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 

She swore, Infailh^ Htoaa strange^ Htoas passing strange ; 

' Ttoas pitifvi^ Utaas vxmdrous pilifvX : 

She wish'd she had not heard it ; yet she wish'd 
That Heaven had made her such a man : she thank'd me ; 

And bade me, if 1 had a friend that lov'd her, 

1 should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint 1 spake : 

She lov'd me for the dangers 1 had pass'd ; 

And 1 loy'd her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have us'd.” 

Here the dark man eloquent literally speaks pictures. 
We see the silent blushing maiden moving about her 
household tasks, ever and anon turning her eye upon the 
earnest warrior ; leaving the door open as she goes out of 
the room, that she may catch the tones of his voice ; has- 
tening back to her father’s side, as though drawn to the spot 
by some new impulse of filial attachment; afraid to look the 
speaker in the face, yet unable to keep out of his presence, 
and drinking in with ear and heart every wonl of his mar- 
vellous tale: the 'Moor meanwhile waxing more eloquent 
when this modest listener was by, partly because he saw 
she wjis intere8te<1, and partly because he wished to interest 
her still more. Yet we believe all he says, for the virtual 
presence of the things he descrilKJS enables us, as it were, 
to test the fidelity of his representation. 

In his simplicity, however, the Moor lets out a truth of 
which he seems not to have been aware. At Brabantio’s 
fireside he has been unwittingly making love by his man- 
ner, before he was even conscious of loving ; and thought 
he was but listening for a disclosure of the lady’s feelings, 
white he was really soliciting a res)>on8e to his own : for 
love is a matter wherein heart often calls and answers to 
heart without jpving the head toy notice of its proceed* 
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ings. His quick perception of the interest he had awakened 
is a confession of the interest he felt, the state of his mind 
0(Hning out in his anxiety to know that of hers. And how 
natural it was that he should thus honestly think he was 
but returning her passion, while it was indeed his own 
passion that caused him to see or suspect she had any to 
be returned! And so she seems to have understood the 
matter; whereupon, appreciating the modesty that kept 
him silent, she gave him a hint of encouragement to speidc. 
In his feelings, moreover, respect keeps pace with affection ; 
and he involuntarily seeks some tacit assurance of a return 
of his passion as a sort of permission to cherish and confess 
it. It is this feeling that originates the delicate, reverential 
courtesy, the ardent, yet distant, and therefore beautifel, 
regards, with which a truly honourable mind instinctively 
attires itself towards its best object ; a feeling that throws 
% majestic grace around the most unpromising figure, and 
endows the plainest features with something more eloquent 
than beauty. 

Before passing on from this part of the theme, it may be 
well to note one item of the forecited speech. Othello says 
of the lady, " She wish’d that Heaven had made her such a 
man.” A question has lately been nusod whether the mean- 
ing here is, that she wished such a man had been made /or 
her, or that she herself had been made such a man ; and 
several have insisted on the latter, lest her delicacy should 
be impeached. Her delicacy, I hope, stands in need of no 
such critical attorneyship. Othello was indeed just such 
a man as Desdemona wanted ; and bm* letting him under- 
stand (his, was doubtless a part of the hint whereon he 
spoke. She is too modest to be pradisb. 

The often-alleged unfitness of Othello’s matdi has been 
mainly disposed of by what I have already said touching 
bis migin. The rest of it, if there be any, may be safely 
left to the feet of his bdng htmoured by the Venetinn 
Senate^ and a dierished goest at ftfahentio’a firemde. At 
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all events, I cannot help thinking that the noble Moor and 
his sweet lady have the very sort of resemblance which 
people thus united ought to have ; and their likeness seems ' 
all the better for being joined with so much of unlikeness. 
It is the chaste, beautiful wedlock of meekness and mag- 
nanimity, where the inward correspondence stands the 
more approved for the outward diversity ; and reminds us 
of what we are too apt to forget, that the stout, valiant 
soul is the chosen home of reverence and tenderness. Our 
heroic warrioi^s dark, rough exterior is found to enclose a 
heart strong as a giant^s, yet soft and sweet as infancy. 
Such a marriage of bravery and gentleness proclaims that 
beauty is an overmatch for strength, and that true delicacy 
is among the highest forms of power. 

Equally beautiful is the fact, that Desdemona has the 
heart to recognize the proper complement of herself be> 
neath such an unattractive appearance. Perhaps none but 
so pii te and gentle^ be ing could have discerned the real 
gentleness ot Othello through so many obscurations. To 
her fine sense, that tale of wild adventures and mischances 
which often did beguile her of her tears, — a tale vrherein 
another might have seen but the marks of a rude, cx>arse, 
animal strength, — disclosed the history of a most meek, 
brave, manly soul. Nobly blind to whatever is repulsive 
in his manhood’s vesture, her thoughts are filled with “his 
honouns and his valiant parts’’; she “sees Othello’s visage 
in his mind ” ; his ungracious aspect is lost to her in his graces 
of character; and the shrine that were else so unattractive 
to look upon is made beautiftil by the life with which her 
chaste eye sees it irradiated. 

In herself Desdemona is not more interesting than sev- 
eral of the Poet’s women ; but perhaps none of the others 
is in a condition so proper for developing the innermoet 
of pathos* In her character and sufiTerings there is 
^ nameless s^^ that haunts the reader’s mind, and 
bangs like a spell of compassionate sorrow upon the beat- 
ings of his heart: his thoughu revert to her and linger 
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about her, as under a mysterious fascination of pity which 
they cannot shake and which is only kept being 
£ painful by the sacred charm of beauty and eloquence that 
blends with the feeling while kindling it. It is remarkable 
that thg sympathie s are not so deeply moved in the scene 
of her death as in tba^here by the blows of her husband^s 
tongue and hand she is made to feel that she has indeed lost 
him. Too innocent to suspect that she is suspected, she 
cannot for a long time understand or imagine the motives 
of his harshness ; and her errings in quest of excuses and 
apologies for him are path etij^ inasmuch as they 

manifestly spring from her incapability of an impure 
thought. And the sense that the heart of his confidence is 
gone from her, and for what cause it is gone, comes upon 
her like a dead stifling weight of agony and woe, which be- 
numbs her to all other pains. She does not show any thing 
that can be properly called pangs of suffering ; the effect is 
too deep for that ; the blow falling so heavy, that it stuns 
her sensibilities into a sort of lethargy. 

Desdemona’s character may almost be said to conrist in the 
union of purity and impressibility. All her organs of sense 
and motion seem perfectly ensouled, and her visible form 
instinct in every part with the spirit and intelligence of 
moral life : 

** We uaderatood 

Her by her sight ; her pare sod eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, end so distinctly wrought, 

That one mi^t almost say her body thought.’* 

It is through this roost delicate impressibility that she 
sometimes gets frightened out of her proper character; as 
in her equivocation about the handkerchief, and her child- 
like pleading for life in the last scene ; where her perfect 
candour and resignation are overmastered by sudden im- 
presrions of terror. 

But, with all her openness to influences from withouti she 
is still susceptive only of the good* No elemmt of impo* 
rity can inrinuate itself Her nature seems wrou|^ ebout 
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with some subtile texture of moral sympathies and antipa- 
thies, which selects, as by instinct, whatsoever is pure, with- 
out taking any thought or touch of the evil mixed with it- 
Even lago’s moral oi1-of>vitriol cannot eat a passage into 
her mind : from his envenomed wit she extracts the element 
of harmless mirth, without receiving or suspecting the ven- 
om with which it is charged. Thus the world’s contagions 
pass before her, yet dare not touch nor come near her, be- 
cause she has nothing to sympathize with them, or to own 
their acquaintance. And so her life is like a quiet stream 

** In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirror'd ; which, though shapes of ill 
Do hover ronnd its surface, glides in light. 

And takes no shadow from them." 

Desdemona’s heroism, I fear, is not of the kind to take 
very well with such an age of individual ensconceinent as 
the present. Though of a ** high and plenteous wit and in- 
vention,” this element never makes any special report of it- 
self ; that is, she hak mind enough, but very little of mental 
demonstrativeness. Like Cordelia, all the parts of her be- 
ing speak in such harmony, that the intellectual tones mayj 
not distinctly heard. Besides, her mind and characterj 
were formed under that old-fashioned way of thinking which, 
regarding man and wife as socially one, legislated round 
them, not between them ; as meaning that the wife should 
seek protection in her husbanfl, instead of resorting to legal 
methods for protection against him. Aflection does in- 
deed fill her with courage and energy of purpose: she is 
heroic to link her life with the man she loves ; heroic to do 
and to suffer with him and for him, after she is his ; but, poor 
gentle soul ! she knows no heroism that can prompt her, in 
respect of him, to oast aside the awful prt*rogative of de- 
fenoeleasneas: t hat ahe hm loat him, i g wha t builaJbaK; and 
this is a hurt that cannot be imlved with anger or resent- 
ment : so that her only strength is to be meek, nnoomplain- 
>ng, submissive, in the worst that his hand may execute. 

'tol. II. go 
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** Mightier ftur 

Than strength of nenre and ainew, or the swaj 
Of magic potent over Sun and star, 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest. 

And though his favourite seat be feeble woman's breast." 

Swayed by this power, our heroine is of course “ a child to 
chiding,” and sinks beneath her husband^s unkindness, in- 
stead of having the spirit to outface it. 

They err greatly who think to school Desderoona in the 
doctrine of woman’s rights. When her husband has been 
shaken from his confidence in her truth and loyalty, what 
can she care for her rights as a woman ? To be under the 
necessity of asserting them is to have lost, and more than 
lost them. A constrained abstinence from evil deeds and 
unkind words bears no price with her ; and to be sheltered 
from the wind and storm is worse than nothing to her, un- 
less she have a living fountain of light and warmth in tlu' 
being that shelters her. But indeed the beauty of the wo- 
man is so hid in the afiTection and obedience of the wife, 
that it almost seems a profanation to praise it. As brave to 
sofiTer wrong as she is fearful to do it, t here ^ ^ l^o|ines8 in 
her mute resiyiation, which ought, perhaps, to be kept,j 
where the PbSt lias left it, veiled from the eyes of all save' 
those whom a severe discipline of humanity may have qual- 
ified for duly respecting it. At all events, whoever would 
get at her secret, let him study her as a pupil, not ns a 
critic; and, until his inmost heart s]ieak her approval in 
regard of all her behaviour towards the Moor, let him I’est 
assured that he is not comf>etent to judge her ; and that he 
has much to learn, before he will l)e worthy to speak of her. 
But if he hav^e the gift to see that her whole course in this 
behalf from the hour of her marriage to the last groan ot 
the ever-loving, ev er-obedient, br okmAearted wifot 
pletewiSKlBi ^ * 

then let him ww^wMp^w^^ her; so may he depart 
a sadder and a wiser man P As for hmr tmiwdsting sub- 
nussiveneiii let no man dam to dafaid iit Asanmdly we 
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shall do her a great wrong, and ourselves a greater wrong 
if we suppose, for a moment, that she would not rather die 
by her husband’s hand than owe her life to any protection 
against him. What, indeed, were lift», what could it be, to 
her, since suspicion has fallen on her innoeency ? That her 
husband could not, would not, dare not, wrong her, even 
because she bad trusted in him, and because in her sacred 
defencelcssness she could not resist nor resent the wrong, — 
this is the only protection from which she would not pray 
oil her bended luiees to be delivered ! 

Coleridge justly remarks u|>on the art shown in lago, 
that the character, with all its inscrutable depravity, neither 
revolts nor seduces the mind : the interest of his part 
amounts almost to fkseination, yet there is not the slightest 
! moral taint or infection alK)ut it. Ilardlv^^less jy^iideifuns 
I the Poet’s skill in cturying the Moor through such a course 
^ ^UndeserveePinfliotion, without any loosening of his hold 
on our sympathy and respect. Deep and intense as is the 
feeling that goes ilong with the lieroine, Othello fairly 
divides it with her : rather the virtues and sufferings of each 
are so managed as to heighten the interest of the other. The 
impression still waits upon the Moor, tliat he does “ nought 
in hate, but all in honour,'' Nor is the mischief made to 
work through any vice or Weakness perceived or felt in 
him, but rather through such qualities as lift him higlier in 
our regard. Under the conviction that she in whom he 
had set his faith and garnered up his he.ait ; that she in 
whom he had looked to find how' much more blessed it is to 
give than to receive, has desecrated all his gifts, and turned 
his very religion into sacrilege; — under this conviction, 
a lj the g race , the poetry, the co nsecration, of life is gpnej^ 
his whole bmng, witl^^ ito ilWiglfi of hopes, memone^ affec- 
tions, is reduced to an utter wreck ; a last fiwreweU to what- 
soever has made life attraolive, the conditions, motives, 
prospects, of noUe achievement, is all there is left him : in 
hrie^ he feels literally unmade, robbed not only of the 
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laurels he has won» but oi the spirit that manned him to 
the winning of them; so that he can neither live nobly 
nor nobly die, but is doomed to a sort of living death, an 
object of scorn and loathing unto himself. In this state of 
mind, no wonder his thoughts reel and totter, and cling 
convulsively to his honour, which is the only thing that now 
remains to him, until in his effort to rescue this he loses all, 
and has no refuge but in self-destruction. He approaches 
the dreadful task in the bitterness as well as calmness of 
despair. In sacrificing his love to save his honour he really 
performs the most heroic self-sacrifice; for the taking of 
Desderaona’s life is to him far worse than to lose his own. 
Nor could he have loved her so much, had he not loved 
honour more. Her love for him, too, is based on the self- 
same principle which now prompts and nerx^es him to the 
sacrifice. And as at last our pity for her rises into awe, so' 
our awe of him melts into pity; the catastrophe thus blend- 
ing their several virtues and sufferings into one most pro- 
found, solemn, sweetly-moumful impression. Well may we 
ask, with Coleridge, ^as the curtain drops, which do we 
pity most?” 


CORIOLANUS. 

The Tragedy op Cokiolanus was never printed till 
in the folio of 1623, and is among the worst specimens of 
printing in that volume. The text as there delivered 
abounds in palpable corruptions; critical sagacity and in- 
genuity have done their utmost, ap|mrently, towards rt*c- 
tifying the numerous errors, and in not a few cases have* 
been rewarded with fair success; still there are some pas- 
sages that seem to defy all the resources of corrective art. 
Collier’s famous second folio has fiimished more of valuable 
aid in this than in any other play of the series. For in- 
stance, the change there made of ** bosom multiplied into 
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^^bissoD maltitade,** in Act iii. scene is undoubtedly 
among our happiest corrections or restorations of the 
Poet’s language. Several others from the same source, if 
not so important in themselves, are hardly less apt for the 
sense. 

^ The tragedy is not heard of at all through any notice or 
allusion made during the author’s life : in fact, we have no 
contemporary note of refereii(*e to it whatever, save in the 
elegy on Richard Burbadge,* where we learn that the 
hero’s part was sustained by that celebrated actor. So that 
we are left without any external evidence as to the date of 
the writing. Nor does the piece itself contain a traceable 
vestige of allusion to any known contemporary events; 
such, for instance, 21 s that to the new creation of baronets 
in Othello. Our only argument, therefore, as regards the 
time of composition lies in marks of style, use of language, 
and complexion of imagery and thought ; in all which re- 
spects it clearly falls among the very latest of the Poet’s 
writing. Certainly no play of the series surpasses it, and 
very few, if any, equal it^ in boldness of metaphor, in au^ 
tocratic prerogative of expression, or in passages marked 
by an overcrowding of matter or an overcoinpression of lan- 
guage. The strength of civil wisdom, also, the searching 
anatomy of public characters and motives, the wide and 
firm grasp of social and political questions, in short, the 
whole moral and intellectual climate of the piece, — all 
concur with the former notes in marking it off to tbe Poet’s 
higb est maturity of though t tyid power. Therewithal I 
hold it to bi» among his gnmtcil tnu1^^ oiganization : 
I cannot jmint out^ I believe no one has pointed out, a 
(tingle instance where the parts might have been better 
ordered for the proper effect of the whole; while the in- 
terest never once flags or ftltens nor suffers any break or 
diversion, from the beginning to the end: rather say, it 
holds on with ever4ncreasing force throughout, and draws 
^1 the details into its oorrent; so that the unity of impiea* 

• Ths aaiiit Unit in quoted oa pofs «tl of thb volamo. 
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BTOB ia Kterally perfect. In this great point of dranuttio 
architecture, I think it bears the palm clean away ilrom both 
the other Roman tragedies; and indeed I am not sure but 
it should be set down as the peer of OtheUo, MachetKt sod 
J^ng Lear. 

In this, as in the other Roman plays, the historical matter 
was drawn from Sir Thomas North’s translation of Plutarch. 
The events of the drama as related in the old Greek’s lAfe 
of Coriokmvt extend over a period of about four years, 
from the popular secession to the Sacred Mount, B. C. 494, 
to the hero’s death, B. C. 490. The capture of Corioli b 
now reckoned to the year B. C. 493. 

The severity of criticism applied in recent times has 
made rather sweeping work with the dim heroic traditions 
of old Rome ; insomuch that the story of Coriolanus has 
now come to be generally regarded as among the most 
beautiful of the early Roman legends. With these ques- 
tions, however, Shakespeare of course did not concern him- 
self: like others of his time, he was content to take the 
rambling and credulous, but lively and graphic narratives of 
I^ntirch as veritable and authentic history. And be would 
have been every way justifiable in doing this, even if the 
later arts of historic doubting and sifting, together with 
the results thereof had been at bis command. For his 
business as an artbt was to set forth a free and life-like 
portraiture of human character as modified by the old 
Roman nationality, and dotbed with the drapery of the 
old Roman manners. Here, then, the garrulous and gos- 
siping old story-teller of Cherones was just the man for 
him; since it will hardly be questioned tiiat his tales, 
whether legendary or not, are replete with the spirit and 
life of the times and places to wbidi they refer. 

l%e Coriolanus of Plutardi offered die Poet s capital 
basis for the oonstmetion of a great dramatic hero. Hardly 
any other passage indeed of Roman hiitoiy oonld fhrnirii 
so grand and inetemg a theme for pewonaj de ihwet i on . 
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main outlines of the man’s character, and also the principal 
actions ascribed to him, are copied fiuthfnlly from the his. 
torian ; while those outlines are filled up and finished with 
a wealth of inyention and a depth of Jud^gment which the 
Poet has pe^ajw nowhere surpassed. The pro^rtions are 
indeed gigantic, not to say superhuman ; so much so, that - 
the 1x>ldest of delineators might well have scrupled such a 
portrait, hut that he had so strong a warrant of historic 
faith to bear him out. The other personal figures, also, 
with the one exception of Menenius Agrippa, were in like 
sort derived from the same time-honoured repository. 
And the point most worth noting is, that firom the parts 
and fragments 'thence derived, rich and fresh as these often 
are, the Poet should have repitxluced, as it were, the entire 
form and order of their being, creating an atmosphere and 
environing which so fit and cohere with what he borrowed, 
that the whole has the air and movement of an ori^nal 
work. For it may be observed that all the humorous and 
amusing scenes — and Shakespeare has few that are more 
choicely conceived op more aptly used — are supplied from 
the Poet’s own mind ; there being no hint towards these 
in Plutarch, except the fable rehearsed and applied by old 
Menenius, who is merely described as one of “ the pleas- 
antest old men, and the most acceptable to the people.” 

I And yet how exquisite the keeping of these scenes with 
1 the other matter of the play! and how perfectly steeped 
' they seem to be in the very genius and spirit of the old 
; Roman life and manners! 

Nor does the Poet’s borrowing in this case stop with in- 
cidents or with lines of diaracter: it extends to the very 
words and smitenoes of the old translator, and this some- 
times for a connderable space together. In illustration of 
this, I copy, with slight alnidgment, the passage descrilnng 
the flight of Ootiolanas to Antium, and bis reception 1^ 
Aufidius: 

“It was even when he entered die city, and 

”tftny people met Hm hi the streets, but no man knew Um. 
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So he went immediately to Tullus Aufidios^ honse, and 
when he came thither he got him up straight to the chimney- 
hearth, and sat him down, and spake not a word, his fa^ 
all muffled over. They of the honse spying him wondered 
what he should be, yet they durst not bid him rise : for, dis- 
guised as he was, yet there appeared a certain miyesty in 
his countenance and in his silence ; whereupon they went 
to Tullus who was at supper, to tell him of the strange dis- 
guising of this man. Tullus rose presently finm the board, 
and coming towards him asked who he was, and wherefore 
he came. Then Marcius unmuffled himself, and, after he 
had paused awhile, said, thou knowest me not yet, Tullus, 
and seeing me dost not believe me to be the man I am in- 
deed, I must of necessity bewray myself to be that I am. 
I am Caius Marcius, who hath done to thyself particularly, 
and to all the Volsces generally, great hurt and mischief, 
which I cannot deny for my surname Coriolanus that I 
bear. For I never had other benefit of the painful service I 
have done, and the extreme dangers I have been in, but 
this surname ; — a good memory and witness of the malice 
and displeasure thou shonldest bear me. Indeed the name 
only remaineth with me : for the rest the envy and cruelty 
of the people of Rome have taken from me, by the suffer- 
ance of the dastardly Nobility and magistrates, who have 
forsaken me, and let me be banished by the people. This 
extremity hath now driven me to come as a poor suitor, to 
take thy chimney-hearth : not of any hope I have to save 
my life thereby ; for if I had feared death, I would not have 
come hither to put myself in hazard ; but pricked forward 
with desire to be revenged of them that thus have banished 
me ; which now I do bi^n, in putting roy person into the 
bands of their enemies. Wherefore, if thou hast any heart 
to be wreaked of the injuries thy enemies have done thee, 
speed thee now, and let my misery serve thy turn, and so use 
it, that my services may bea benedt to the Volsces ; promi^ 
ing thee that I will fig^t with better wUl for you than I did 
when I was i^i^ainst you; knowing that th^ 
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valiantly who know the force of the enemy than such as 
have never proved it. But if it be so that thou dare not, 
and art weary to prove fortune any more, then am I also 
weary to live any longer. And it were no wisdom in thee 
to save the life of him who hath been heretofore thy mortal 
enemy, and whose ser\’ice now can nothing help nor pleas- 
ure thee.* Tullus, hearing what he said, was a marvellous 
glad man, and, taking him by the hand, said unto him, 

‘ Stand up, O Marcius, and be of good cheer; for in proffer- 
ing thyself unto us thou doest us great honour ; and by this 
means thou mayest ho|)e also of greater things at all the 
Volsces* hands.* So he feasted him for that time, and enter- 
tained him in the honourablest manner he could, talking 
with him of no other matter at that present ; but within a 
few days they fell to consultation in what sort they should 
begin their wars.** 

To this I must add the still more remarkable passage 
relating the visit of the Roman ladies to the enemy*8 
camp, and the interview between Voluinnia and her son : 

Now was Marcius set in his chair of state, and when he 
spied the women coming afar off he marvelled what it 
meant; but afterwards, knowing his wdfe, w’ho came fore- 
most, he detennined at the first to persist in his rancour. 
But in the end, being altered to see them, his heart would 
not serve him to tarry their coming to his chair; but, 
coming down in haste, he went to meet them, and first he 
kissed his mother and embraced her aw^hile, then his wife 
and little children. And nature so wtought in him, that 
the tears fell from his eyes, and he could not keep himself 
from making much of them. Then, perceiving that his 
mother would speak, he called the chiefest of the Volsoes 
to hear what she would say. Then she spake in this sort : 

“ ‘ If we held our peace, my son, and <letermined not to 
speak, the state of our poor bodies and present sight of our 
raiment would easily bewray to thee what life we have led 
At home since thy eaile : but think now with thyself how 
much more unfertuoate than all the women living we are 
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oame hither, considering that the sight which should be 
most pleasant to behold, spiteful fortune hath made most 
fearful to us ; making myself to see my son, and my daugh- 
ter here her husband, besieging the walls of his native 
country ; so as that which is the only comfort to all others 
in their adversity, to pray unto the gods and to call to them 
for aid, is the thing which plungeth ns in most deep per- 
plexity. For we cannot, alas! together pray both for 
victory to our country and for safety of thy life; but a 
world of grievous curses, yea, more than any mortal enemy 
can heap upon us, are forcibly wnipped up in our prayers. 
For the bitter sop of most hartl choice is offered thy wife 
and children either to lose the person of thyself or the 
nurse of their native country. For myself, my son, I am 
determined not to tarry till fortune in my lifetime do make 
an end of this war ; for, if I cannot persuade thee rather to 
do good unto both parties than to overthrow and destroy 
the one, trust unto it, thou shalt no sooner march forward 
to assault thy country, but thy foot shall tread upon thy 
mother’s womb, that brought thee first into this world. 
And I may not defer to see the day, either that my son be 
led prisoner in triumph by his natural countrymen or that 
be himself do triumph of them. If it were so that my 
request tended to save thy country in destroying the 
Volsces, I must confess thou woiildest hardly resolve on 
that: for as to destroy thy country is altogether unmeet 
and unlawful ; so were it not just, and less honourable, to 
betray those that put their trust in thee. But my only 
demand consisteth to make a jail-delivery of all evils, which 
delivereth equal benefit and safety to both, but most honour- 
able to the Volsces. For it shall appear that, having victory 
in their hands, they have granted us singalar graces, peace 
and amity j of which good, if so it come to. pass, thyself ih 
the only author, and so hast thou the honour. But, if it 
fail, thyself alone shall carry the shamefbl reproach of 
dtber party. So, thou^ the end of war be uncMrtain, yet 
this is most certain, ~ that, if it be thy chance tc conquot*? 
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t)u8 benefit flhalt tboa reap of tby goodly conquest, to be 
chronicled the plague and deatroyer of thy country. And 
if fortune overthrow thee, then the world will aay, that 
through desire to revenge thy private injuries thou hast 
forever undone thy fiiends who did most lovingly receive 
thee. — My son, why dost thou not answer me? Dost 
thou take it honourable for a noble man to remember the 
wrongs and injuries done him, and dost not think it an 
honest man’s part to be thankfiil for the goodness that 
parents do show to their children ? No man living is more 
l)Ound to show himself thankful in all parts and respects 
than thyself. Thou hast not hitherto showed thy poor 
mother any co’urtesy, and therefore it is not only honest, 
but due unto me, that I should obtain my so just and 
reasonable request of thee. But since by reason I cannot 
persuade thee, to what pur|>ose do I tlefer my last hope?* 

‘*With these words, herself^ his \rife, and children fell 
down upon their kne<^s liefore him. Marcius seeing that 
c ould refrain no longer, but went straight and lift her up, 
crying out, ‘ (> mother, w'hat have you done to me ? ’ And, 
bolding her hard by tlie right band, ‘ O mother,’ said he, 
‘ you have won a happy victory for your country, but mor- 
tal and unhappy for your son; for I see myself vanquished 
l)y you alone.’ These words being sfioken openly, he spake 
a little ap«*ut with his mother and wife, and then let them 
return to Home, for so they did request him; and so, 
remaining in the camp that night, the next morning he 
dislodged, and marched into the Volsces’ country again.” 

1 have said that Coriolaiius as drawn by Plutarch held 
out strong and taking points of natural aptness for use as a 

id that the Poet’s delineation is 
and even fonnal adherence to the 
I^^'geiul in the main ontlinei of the character. Such a bold 
structure of old Roman manhood, or, if you please, such a 
hold refieorion of the old Roman ideas and sentimenla of 
^^aiihood, mutt have been potently fiuminatmg to Shake* 
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speare^B mind: it was a subject for him to stretoh his pow- 
ers upon. But the matter, I think, had yet other attrac- 
tions for him. For the social and political principles in- 
volyed in those early struggles of the Herculean infant 
Commonwealth are among the gravest and most fruitful 
that human history has ever turned up to view. The whole 
subsequent life and grandeur of the Roman State was de- 
pending on the questions then in issue between the several 
orders of the people. So that the deepest problems of 
man’s social and civil being came along naturally in the 
train of the hero’s character. And Shakespeare’s mode of 
treating the subject shows that he understood all this per- 
fectly. The grand philosoyhic impartiality with which he 
weighs the different forces in action, andf c^ts up or carries 
on in his mind the sum-total of results^ fairly argues the 
matter to have been no less attractive to him as a field for 
discursive reason than for dramatic representation. The 
selection and disposing of the incidents, and the whole 
shaping and drift of the action, are ordered with consun i- 
mate skill to this end. The historical events are seized not 
only iiiTheir richest poetical aspect, but also in their dee|v 
est political relations and bearings. And Shakespeare’s 
naughty intellect may here almost be said to wanton and 
luxuriate on the very marrow of civil and philosophical ^ 
discourse ; insomuch that we may justly apply in this be- 
half the saying of Schlegel, that ^ under the seeming art- 
lessness of adhering closely to history as he found it, a high 
degree of art is concealed.” 

Accordingly from the scenes of this play may be gath- 
ered, directly or by quick inference, a code and stock of 

iUr- 
we 
has 

been written, or that can be said, touching the relative 
datms of arutocracy and democracy* Nor need we travel 
any Anther to learn all there is to be known touching the 
genius and method of demagogio craft and management. 


w j^om large enough and various enough J q 
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In the two Tribunes we have a full-drawn type of the class 
of men who in every age have made it their business or 
their pastime to wheedle and cajole and bamboozle the 
ignorant multitude, and drive them about in herds. At the 
same time, the rights of the people against those who 
would insult and 0|)pre88 them are held in just and steady 
recognition. The whole work indeed bespeaks a mind 
which, without any loss of vigour or spirit, has ripened up 
into ^sage-like calmn c^ clearness, and sobr iety ; which, as 
from iTwoftctcomniai^^ng eminence, has made a fu ll ^ nd 
complete survey of hum anity ; w'hich know's men through 
and through, both as individuals and as members of the 
body politic ; and which understands how man and man, 
rank and rank, ehiss and class, sex and sex, act and react on 
one another in all the civil and social relations of life ; so 
that he can view and touch them, play or be serious with 
them, laugh at or instruct them, as one that is thoroughly 
at home both among and within them. Yet this large and 
varied science is kept in due subordination to the nature 
and law of the Wi>rk| w*hieh is in no sort an essay or a trea- 
tise, nor carries any shade of a didactic purpose in its face, 
but is simply an elevation of history into pure drama. If 
indeed I were to mark the distinctive excellence of the 
piece, I should set it down as standing in a free union of 
the moral and politiail idea with the dniiuatic, or of the 
philosophic mind with the poetic. 

Hazlitt chaiges that in this play the Poet shows a strong 
leaning to the side of Paitrician arrogance and pride against 
the rights and feelings of the people. Thcn^withal he ex- 
patiates at large to make out how iniieh more of poetry 
there is in the high treadings of aristi>craiic insolence than 
in the modest walking of Plebeian humility. According to 
his notion, a wolf raging among a (look of sheep is a fiur 
more poetical ol^ect than the terrified flock. TUs is *an 
old fond paradox,^ whteh would persuade us there is natu* 
more beauty in the dtdng of wrong than in the suflhi^ 
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ing of wrong, thus divorcing poetry from that which is 
right and good . BV^my^ part, I pi^fer^TTSiSero^ 
and I confess to finding more of poetry in Bums’s ^wee, 
modest crimson-tipped flower” than in the high-flaunting 
plant that with its coarse proud face seems to mode the 
Sun. 

There is, I believe, no ground for such a charge as Has- 
lilt’s in this case. On the contrary, the play, I think, may 
be justly cited as a pattern of dramatic evenhandedness. 
The ugly and offensive points of the hero, those which 
draw upon him the people’s hatred, are set forth unspar- 
ingly ; not indeed naked and alone, for this were turning 
them into caricature, but in combination with high and 
noble traits, just as delivered in the hbtory, and just as we 
are finding them perpetually in actual men. So, on the 
other side, much that is good and generous in the people, 
as well as what is envious and mean, has a kindly and cor- 
dial showing, sometimes playful indeed, and sometimes 
otherwise ; but still so as, in effect, to engage them more of 
sympathy than of contempt. They arc represented as 
bearing much, fbigiving much; to acknowledge the 
greatness of the haughty Patrician, and not more resenting 
his insolence than re^ttingit; and never withheld from 
making &ir returns of honour even against many and great 
provocations, till set on fire by the tongues of ambitious 
and self-seeking agitators. If there be any person in the 
play whom the Poet leans to more than another, it is oM 
Menenius, a frank, patriotic, liberal soul, who is genially 
and lovingly humorous towards the people even when his 
eye is upon their feults, yet frae and upright in reproving 
them, though at the same time mindfrd of their virtues; 
who smilingly stoops to play j<d£es upon them, that so he 
may soothe and sweeten their exasperated minds; using his 
good-natured wit to heal as fimt as his sharpness wounds; 
and thus standing at an equal remoTe frrom the iniulting 
ariitoorat and the snaky demagogue. 

I will even venture to eay tl^ the peq»le it Imm repre- 
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sented have in them a preponderance of the amiable and 
the good, while in the hero there ia a clear preponderance 
of the reverse. It is true, they are something inconstant 
and uncertain in their temper, insomuch as to be reproached 
by him that ^ with every minute they do change a mind ; 
but be is quite as changeable as they, and withal much less 
excusable in his inconstancy. They do not indeed like to be 
scorned and mocked by their superiors, especially those who 
are soliciting their favour and support ; whereas he, in his 
overwrought and passionate egotism, takes care to make 
them feel his contempt even while he is begging their votes. 
To be sure, he is frank and honest in his flouts and scoflEs; 
but then be might l>e equally frank and honest in abstaining 
from them : or, if he cannot be kind and courteous to the 
people without being false to himself, this only argues the 
greater viciousness of temper in him. He, in his towering 
arrogance, would have his own will stand as an ultimate law 
both for himself and for them ; but they are far from claim- 
ing any such monstrous prerogative over him : it is his pride 
to act towards them as if they had no business to exist but 
for the pleasure of such as he is; while they are merely 
acting on the principle that their own welfare and happiness 
should enter into the purjiosi* of their living: he would 
stand ^ ns if a man wen^ author of himself and knew'' no 
other kin,** and would have them live entirely for his ends; 
whereas they insist on living partly for themselves ; and all 
they claim is, that he shall own his nature to l>e kindred 
with theirs, and treat them as having the same human heart 
which beats in him. Thus their spirit is sociable and sym- 
pathetic; hiS| solitary and exclusive: he craves to dwell 
alofl where nothing but his own individuality can breathe; 
they prixe the life which all have in common, and are for 
having the individual will of each teiiq^ered into harmony 
with that life. 

Such is about tiie aspect which this delineation of old 
Homan society weara to me. So regarding it, of course I 
vannot see that tihe hero ia ijloriflod at the expense of the 
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people. He does indeed make a grander figure than they 
do : this was required both by the nature of the subject and 
by the laws of dramatic interest : but his grandeur, though 
it draws tlie imagination, is of a kind to repel the heart. 
We wonder at the man, but are far from loving him or 
wishing to be like him. True, at the capture of Corioli, the 
Poet makes the people fall to plundering, which draws upon 
them a storm of reproach from the hero ; but this was in 
the history; moreover such has been the practice of com- 
mon soldiers in all ages and places of the world. In short, 
the representation given of the people in this play is at all 
points true to the life : so that it does not well appear how 
those who desjuse them as here characterized cmi fiiil to de- 
spise them as they are in fact. To niy thinking, the Poet’s 
multitude in this case are lK>th better and wiser than their 
Patrician contemner. 

The remarks already made infer pride to be the backbone 
of the hero’s character; this too a pride standing partly in- 
deed on class and family grounds, but still more on such us 
are purely iniiividual or personal. And such is the idea of 
the man which Shakes|>eare found in Plutarch^ who prefaces 
his narrative with the following calm and weighty sentences 
touching the subject : 

^ While the force and vigour of his soul, and a persever- 
ing constunoy in all he undertook, led him successfully into 
many noble achievements, yet, on the other side, by indul- 
ging the vehemence of his passion, and through an obstinate 
reluctance to yield or accommodate bis humours and senti- 
ments to those of people al)out him, be rendered himself 
incapable of acting and associating wdtb otbers. Those who 
saw with admiration how proof his nature was against all the 
softness of pleasure, the hardshiim of service, and the allure- 
ments of gain, while allowing to that universal firmness oi 
his the respective names of temperance, fortitude, and jus- 
tice, yet» in the life of the citixeo and the statesmant could 
not ebo^ but be disgusted at the severity aud nagged- 
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ness of Ills deportmenti and with his overbearing, haughty, 
and imperious temper. Education and study, and the 
vours of the Muses, confer no greater benefit on those that 
seek them than these humanizing and civilizing lessons, 
which teach our natural qualities to submit to the limitations 
prescribed by reason, and to avoid the wildness of extremes.^* 

In accordance with what is here said, Shakespeare not 
only makes pride thc- hero’s master- principle^ but also sets 
forth his pride as being renderHl alt<»gether inflammable 
and uncontrollable by passion ; insoimuh that, if a spark 
of provocation is struck into the latter, the former instantly 
rtames up beyond inejisure, and swt^eps away all the regards 
of prudence, of decorum, ami even of common sense. It is 
therefore strictly chamcteristic of the man, that an unex- 
pected word of reproach stings him to thecjuiok: the in- 
stant it touches his ear, he explodes like a rocket. It is on 
this that the wily Tribunes work, [dying their craft, and 
watciiing the time to sting him into some fatal provocation 
of popular resentment. Hence, also, the Poet, with great 
mdgm^nt^ and without any hint from the history, makes 
Aufidius, when the time is ripe for firing oft* the conspinicy 
against his life, touch him into an ecstasy of passionate rage 
by spitting the term hoy at him. Now his very [iride, if 
duly guarded by the strengths of rtnisoii and selt-respect, 
would have caused him, from the utter unfitness of such an 
epitliot, to answer it with ealin ami silent scorn : but he re- 
sents it ill proportion as it strikes wide of him, and makers 
its very absurdity the cause of its power over him. 

The people, too, would gladly rewanl liis noble acts with 
the highest lumoum in their gift, but tliat, to their sense, 
“he pays himself with being proiid,^ They glory in his 
valour and prowess ; his strength of heart and of hand is 
to them a theme of willing pniise; but they complain, as 
they well may, that he is too proud of being so valiant : 
“ay, an instinct of social reason tells them, and truly too, 
that his heroic exploits are done rather with a view to nurse 
““d pamper his pride and self<will than from any impulse 
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of patriotism, of poblio spirit, or even of hononrable ambi- 
tion : in short, it is not at all to win their respect and good- 
will, but only to feed his inordinate egotism, that he enacts 
the hero. They are even so liberal as to grant that the 
feult is something ingenerate in his nature, so that he can- 
not altogether help it, and are ready to make large allow- 
ance for him on this score : but then the more he helps them 
by his deeds, the more he wounds them with his insolence ; 
nay, he seems to delight in serving them, only that he may 
turn his service into a vantage-ground for spuming them ; 
and this is what they cannot bear, because it seems to them, 
as indeed it is, truly inhuman, and renders him unfit for any 
sort of intercourse with men. 

There is withal much in the people that is really not 
deserving of respect. This the hero seises on greedily, and 
makes the most as favouring that whereon his pride 
mainly fastens ; and at the same time winks away whatever 
there is in them of a redeeming quality: he scorns their 
meanness, and is glad to find it in them, as giving him cause 
for scorning them : he prefers to see in them notliing but 
what is vile, and would fain make them as vile as he thinks 
them to be, that so his contempt may stand justified in his 
own sight. Still he is placed where bis pride cannot reach 
its mark but by their sufi^-age ; for its dearest gratification, 
he must pay his court to that which most galls and ofieniK 
it. Here the people have a strong hold upon him. So 
nothing will do but that be try to extort their adminition 
and sufliage while making them hate his person : what lie 
most prides himself ufam is to have his gn^atness fonn- 
honours from them iiotwitlistanding his insolence to them ; 
because such a c*ofitradictioD between their feeling and their 
voting series to emphasixf* his superiority. This is well 
shown in what falls from one of those almost characterless 
speaken in whom the Poet sometimes puts much candour 
and shrewdness of observation, sod then uses them as tlu' 
monthpieee of his own judgment; “If b^ did not can* 
whether he had their love or n<b he*d waved 
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’twist doing tboiu neither good nor harm; but lie seeks 
their hate with greater devotion than they can render it 
him, and leaves nothing undone that may fully discover 
him their opposite.” Hence, when he goes out to beg their 
voices, he is careful to spice his requests with mockery, and 
to let them see that his spirit disclaims what his tongue 
speaks : then, if they excuse his spirit on the score of his 
formal compliance, this will be his triumph, and his pride 
will take a special benefit in their pocketing of his insults. 

It is a bold but most natural stroke of character, that the 
hero, notwithstanding his alleged intense aversion to seem- 
ing at all the thing he is not, can yet dissemble to perfec- 
tion when the doing so does not conflict with his ruling 
passion. From his bearing towards the people, one would 
suppose it were quite impossible for him to practise any 
sort of counterfeit or concealment. On this ground Me- 
nenius apologises for his rough bluntness of manner : 

** His nature ia too noble for the «'orld : 

He would not flatler Neptune for liia trident. 

Or Jove for's |)owfr to thunder. His heart's his mouth : 

What hit breast forges, that his tongue must vent" 

** Consider this : — he has been bred i* the wars 
Since he could draw a sword, and is ill school'd 
In bolted language ; meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction." 

1'hu8 others think him, and he thinks himself, utterly in- 
<*apable of simulating any thing on the outside that is not 
really in his heart. And when his friends entrt^at him to 
< oinply externally and in fomi with the people’s humour, it 
really seems a necessity of nature with him to be the same 
without as he is within : so, after trying his licst, apparently, 
to frame his mind to their request, he frankly declares at 
last, 

•• 1 will not do 't ; 

Last I sumsss to honour mine own truth. 

And hj mj body’s setkm taach my mind 
A most labmnt b s ssna s s ** 

Bnt all tlii% m tli0 aeqnel proves, is simply beoaose his 
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pride does not draw in that direction, or rather draws 
directly the other way. For, after the sentence of exile, 
and when he is preparing to leave, he forthwith goes to 
practising the closest reserve and concealment of his mind, 
and a[)pear8 indeed a complete master in dissimulative art. 
With his inner man in a fierfect tempest of passion, he is 
nevertheless outwardly calm and serene : while the darkest 
thoughts of revenge are boiling within, his face and speech 
carry the style of the blandest and smoothest composure. 
And he not only seems placid and quiet himself^ while his 
mother is deeply agitated with grief and anger, but goes to 
schooling her with her own former lessons of calmness and 
patience, reminding her how she ^^usM to load him with 
precepts that would make invincible the heart that conn’d 
them”; insomuch that none suspect the stonny resolves 
and purposes he is forming. In all which his action is no 
doubt spontaneous, and proceeds rather from an instinct 
of passion than from any conscious art : but this only infers 
the more strongly how the same cause which, before, pre- 
vented his dissembling, now renders him a consummate dis- 
sembler. As he was then too proud to be other in mouth 
than he was in heart towards the people, so here his pride 
naturally puts him upon making his face the visard and not 
the index of his mind. Egotism and conscience are indeed 
very difierent things. But they sometimes get strangely 
mixed. 

Coriolanus, however, is not altogether ** himself his world 
and his own god ” : his will no doubt is to bo so, and this is 
liorhaps the most constant force in him ; but he has other 
and better forces, which often rise against his egotism, and 
sometimes prevail over it, and at last carry the victory 
clean away from it. His character indeed is not a little 
mixed : and all its parts, good and bad, are fiishioned on so 
laigeascale as to yield matter enough for making out s 
strong ease either way, aooording as the observers mind is 
set to a course of all blame or all praise; while at the s^<^ 
time tiie several lines are so bold and prononnoed, thet it is 
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not easy for one to keep clear of all extremes, and go to 
take the impression of a given side as to fit the subject all 
round. Nor is his pride, with all its anti-social harshness, 
destitute of amiable and engaging features. There are 
some points of nobifiSlgga a nd magnan i mity a bout it: the 
various regards of rank, family, country, talents, and cour- 
age enter into its composition, causing it to partake the 
general greatness of his character; and as it grows partly 
by what he derives from and shares with others, as well as 
by what is peculiar to himself, so it involves much of the 
spirit that commonly issues in great virtues as well as great 
faults. Hence it is not such as, of itself, to burn out the 
better juices of manhood : modesty, gratitude, openness of 
heart and hand, go in company with it. And so far it is of 
a genius and temper to keep clean and sweet the breast 
where it dwells; the principle of that inward discipline 
under which tenderness pjf heart, purity and rectitude of 
lifei- and many of the milder and gentler qualities have 
their best cherishing; a natural source of replenishment to 
whatever virtues it guards, bi’cause its own best nourish- 
ment is in the noble growth it fosters. Which is well 
evinced in that, with all his passionate cniving of renown, 
he still counts it among his chief honours to be the cause 
that others are honoured. And if he is jealous of the 
position of his fellow Patricians, he is jealous of their 
merit too; would guanl their virtue as car«‘fiilly as their 
rank ; is not less strenuous to have them deserve than to 
have them hold the place of supreme power and nn'erence 
in the State. So the Poet read in Plutarch how he l>e- 
«ought the Patricians ‘‘to let the people know’ by their 
deeds, that they did not so much pass them in power and 
riches as in true nobility and valiantness.’’ Nor should it 
he omitted that the admission of the people to a direct 
«hare in the government is a new thing with them : he is 
not used to it; he resents it as an invasion of ancient right; 
he fears it as a seed of political anarchy and dissolution. 
Old Rome waa indeed a wonderftil nation : Shakespeare 
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oould not but be fascinated with the record of its splendours 
and greatness ; and the hero’s character offered him an apt 
and inviting occasion for representing the struggle between 
those two antagonist forces in the State whose reconcile- 
ment and unity did so much towards building and cement- 
ing the mighty structure. 

I have spoken of the hero’s modesty ; yet I h^ve to con- 
fess that there is something rather equivocal about it. He 
cannot indeed frame his mouth to the language of flattery, 
and he has an honest aversion to being flattered ; and so 
far his temper is noble and just. Withal it seems really to 
ofiehd him to hear himself praised ; vet he is so ostenta- 
tious and emphatic, not to say supercilious, in his di^st 
of the thing, as to breed some doubt whether, after all, it is 
any thing but egotism in disguise, or whether it is not 
raider the oflispring of arrogance than of real modesty. 
When he so energetically scouts to “hear his nothings mon- 
ster’d,” there is in his manner a strong redish of haughty 
contempt for bis praisers, or a certain censorious loftiness 
of mind, as if he craved occasions for rebuking bis friends 
and admirers, and of making them feel his immense superi- 
ority. Men have sometimes towered so high in self>approval 
as to scorn the approval of their fellow-men. And so our 
hero’s behaviour in this point smacks a good deal as if his 
self-applause were so enormous, that the strongest applause 
of others seems to him utterly inadequate, or ns if he felt 
his greatness to be of so transcendent a pitch as to “ make 
breath poor and speech unable.” Such a desperate calen- 
ture of egotism may, and sometimes does, pass for modesty, 
for it is apt to use the style of that virtue; the man seem- 
ing to dirink'irom the voice of pnuse, while in truth his 
extreme selfsuffidency merely leads him to think that none 
are able to appreciate him, or good enoi^h to praise him. 
That Shakespeare saw the germs of this disease in the d^p 
intiieades of the human heart, b apparmt ftom hb saying 
of another fiunous diaiaoter, that qiesks not to himself 
biu with a pride that qunntAi at ed^brea^*’ And the 
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dcUneatitm of CorioUmus has many notes which infer the 
^’s disdaining of honours to be at least partly in the 
idea that no honours can come up to his merit. That the 
Poet conceived this as among the hero’s trmts of character, 
becomes evident when he makes his arrogance reach the 
height of supposing that all Rome cannot counterpoise his 
own gigantic importance. On being banished, Coriolanus 
assumes that the loss of his single person will be worse for 
Rome than the loss of Rome will be to him ; and so retorts 
the sentence with* — 

** Yoa common cry of curs ! whose breath 1 hate 
As reek o' the rotten fens, whose loves 1 prize 
As the dead carcasaes of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, — / banish you,** 

Bat the man, it moat be confessed, is gloriously proud of 
his mother: in fact, his pride in her is only less than his 
pride of personal greatness and of self. This is the one 
point indeed where hii pride relaxes its anti-social stiffiiess, 
and ceases to be indmdual and exclusive. And it is very 
considerable that he appears noblest and strongest just 
when his nature outwrestles his purpose, and when his 
pride breaks down under the weight of fili^ reverence 
and duty. 8hakest>eare had it before him in Plutarch, 
that “ tke" only thing which caused him to love honour 
was the 4^Iight his mother had of him ; for nothing made 
him so happy as that she might always see him return 
with a crown upon his head, and still embr3K*e him, with 
tears running down her cheeks for joy.” And so, as repre- 
sented in the drama, ho c»n outface the rest of the w orld, 
but his mother, writh his household treasures at her side, is 
too much for him : when he has conquered all the armies 
of his country, and has the State itself at his feet, her elo- 
quenoe, her strength of soul, and patriotic devotion conquer 
In bit nqptnre of aelkwill, he aspires to act the god, 
and thinks to at^ the heart’s instincts, and to rise above 
the natnifal eiiuytloiis; and he stands most redeemed to our 
jadgnient wid ow esMet^manlfoes^ at last a diviner 
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power than will masters him, and the sacred regards of 
home triumph over his self-sufficiency, and his arrogance 
succumbs to the touch of domestic awe and tenderness, and 
he frankly 3rield8 himself human. Where have we another 
such an instance of pride struggling with affection, and of 
an iron will subdued by the spontaneous forces of the 
human breast, as when he sees the embassy of \romen ap 
preaching? 

My wife comes foremost ; then the honoured mould 
Wherein this trunk was firam'd, and in her hand 
The grandchild to her blood. — Bat out, affection ! 

All bond and privilege of natuiUr break ! 

Let it be virtnous to be obstinate. — 

What is that curtsy worth f or those doves* eyes. 

Which can make gods forsworn 1—1 melt, and am not 
Of stronger earth than others. — My mother bows ; 

As if Olympus to a moleliill should 
In supplication nod ; and my young boy 
Hath an aspect of intercession, which 
Great Nature cries Deny noi,** 

I know not where to look for a grander picture than we 
have in the same scene afterwards, when the conqueror’s 
haughtiness and parricidal hardness g^dually limber and 
soften, and at length fall clean away, at the voice of mater- 
nal intercession. Such a mingling of austerity and tender- 
ness is met with nowhere else in Shakespeare^s poetry. And 
it is to be noted that the mother’s triumph does not seem 
to be folly consummated, till her great woman’s heart stiffens 
up with something of the son’s pride, and she turns away 
with an air of defiance : 

'’Come, let us go: 

This fellow hsd s Volselsn to his moUier ; 

His wife is in Corioli, and this child 
Like him by ehsnee.'* 

That she can be like him in pride thaws down that temper 
somewhat in him, and disposes him to be like her in other 
points. In accordance with bis nsnal method, the Poet 
prep ar e s ns for this crowning victory of themother by a 
lighter example in the same UmL I feflMr to the scenci iit 
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2, where Volumnia urges her son to appease the infuriated 
multitude by playing the amiable towards them. HU pride 
snaps off an intense repugnance to the undertaking, and 
she subdues him to it: 

At thy choice, then : 

To beg of thee, it ia my more dishonour 
Tlmn thou of them. Come all to ruin : let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness ; for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou list. 

Thy valiantness was mine, thou suck'dst it from me ; 

But own*Bt thy pride thyself.** 

Nor is the raother^s the only influence at work to break 
the hero out of his unnatural purpose and recall him to 
better thoughts. She indeed does nearly all the speaking; 
but her speech is powerfully reinforced by the presence and 
:ispect of others. Lktle is sai<l of Virgilia, and still less is 
said by her ; but that little is so managed as to infer a great 
deal. A very gentlei retiring, undemonstrative person, she 
has withal much quiet finnness, and even a dash of some- 
thing very like obstinacy, in her dis]>o8ition. Her power 
touches the centre of her husband^s heart ; and it does this 
the better for being the power of delicacy and sweetness ; 
a power the more effective with him, that it is so utterly 
unlike his own. So, when he returns from the war all cov- 
ered with glory, her silent tears of joy are to him a sweeter 
tribute than the loud applause of all the 'rest : he hails her 
as “ my graoiofis silence,** and plays out his earnest tender- 
ness in the question, **Woald*st thou have laugh’d had I 
come eoflin’d home, that weep’st to see me triumph ? ** How 
deeply her still forces have stolen into his being, is charm- 
ingly evinced in what be says to her when she comes with 
her speechless suppUoation to seoond the voice of maternal 
^monstrance : 

** Bast of my lleih, 

Fsigivt mf tjnuuiy ; bat do not my 
For that, oar Rmam. O, s kiss 

iMg as my arils, ivssi as nw 
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Vow, by tlM joaloos Qomii Ot HwTen, that Uaa 
I eatried from thM, d«ar, and ngr troa lip 
Hath viigin’d it o’er ainee.” 

Bere he finds his entira hoosdiold in something mors 
powerful than anus to resist him ; the mother, the wife, the 
child, all are shaming his parricidal revenge by standing 
true to their fiitherland against the son, the husband, and 
the father; and the words jnst quoted show that the mig^t 
of the silent mourner is even more penetrating than that 
of the eloquent pleader. The two women have hearts 
stronger in love than his in pride ; and the prime object of 
that love is the old Rome of their lathers : both the mother 
and the wife are steadfiistly resolved that, if he march any 
further against that olyect, it shall be over their bodies; 
while the boy’s Roman spirit flashes up in the strange dec* 
laration, ’A shall not tread on me ; Pll run away till I am 
lugger, then IMl fight.” The hideous unnaturalness of his 
course is brought fiilly home to him at thus seemg that the 
very chUdhood of his own flesh and blood is instinctively 
bent on resisting him, and will sooner disown his kindred 
and make war upon him than give way to his fiiry ag;ainst 
their common nurse. Therewithal, in the presence of “ the 
noble sister of Publicola, the Moon of Rome,” he sees how 
all that is most illustrious in the same proud Patrician 
stock on which he so much prides himseU| even those who 
were most hurt in his banishment, will rather unite with his 
banishers in imploring the gods against him than surrender 
thdr country to his revenge. And I am apt to think that 
what most took Shakespeare in this andent tale of Roman 
patriotism was, that while, to die minds of those higlMiouled 
men and women, it was a great thing to be Patridans, to 
be Romans was a much gpwater. 

'A nation’s fkvourite legends have averyehMe eonneotion 
wHh its diancter, and are indeed the spontaneona out* 
growth ot its peenliar graius and that they 
its fdeala dTitgnt and i^od is whatf^hnaillMptRfcflli^^'^ 
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tcoey. Now, In tbe primitive Roman solieme of tbonght, 
tbe warrior held the first place, the mother the second. 
Womanhood in general was indeed a g;reat power in old 
Rome, and to be a mother was the highest honour but one. 
Veneration of the matronage was the delight and pride of 
early Roman manhood : the gods were believed on several 
occasions, to have bestowed special blessings and deliver- 
Mioes on tbe commonwealth through the women : temples 
were built, high honours paid to womanhood, in the fnit* 
that the women had repeatedly been the salvation of their 
country fn>m min ; and in the intercession which prevailed 
with our hero the women were held to have been kindled 
and moved to the undertaking by the special inspiration of 
the gods. In short, the men of old Rome seem to have 
thought that the gods would forthwith abandon them, if 
they ceased to respect their mothers and their wives. 

In tbe legend of Coriolanus the hero’s character stands 
out as a special impersonation of the two great ideas of mar- 
tial courage and prowess, and of filial piety and snbmisnon. 
From this point, it ^ws deep into the general system of 
Roman morals and manners. Reverence for parents, the re- 
ligion of home, the sacredness of the domestic enclosure, 
worship of the housdioid gods, whatever shed consecration 
on the fiunily, and snrronnded it with the angels of piety 
and awe^— these were the corner-stone of the old Roman 
disdpline, the palladinm of the national strength and virtue. 
To fight lively, to suflbr heroically, for their country, were 
the outposts of manhood, the outside and public parts of 
manly honour; while its heart and centre stood in having 
something at home worth fighting and sufibring for: of this 
something motherhood was the soul ; and thdr host thot^ts 
drew to tbe point of bring “more brave for this, that they 
^ mneh to love.** 

’ In this view, Voinmnia aptly impersonates tiie woman’s 
the iMth^a side of the Roman system. She is a 
snperh indeed, yet a genuine woman throughout, 

tlMogh whii n etrrin of what niay be oalled manliiisos 
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penrading her womanhood. She has all of her son^s eesentid 
strength and greatness of character, and is nearly as proud 
withal as he : but her pride has a much less individual and 
unsocial east ; be is the chief matter of her pride, while self 
is the chief matter of his : she is proud of him too far more 
for her country’s sake than either for his or her own : her 
supreme ambition is that he should be the great^t among 
the Romans; and she would have his greatness stand in 
being more a Roman than any of the others. Hence her 
pride flames out in flerce resentment at the sentence of 
exile : her maternal heart boils over with passion, insomuch 
that to those who are nowise in sympathy with her anger 
she seems insane ; and she bangs away at the Tribunes with 
the wildest notes of imprecation : 

** I would the gods had nothing else to do 
But to oonfinn my cunea ! Could 1 meet *em 
But pnce a-day, it would unclog my heart 
Of what lies hMvy to't ; 

then hotly remonstrates against the quiet weeping grief of 
her daught6r-in*law : 

** Anger^a my meat ; I sup upon myself, 

And ao shall stanre with feeing. — Come, let*a go ; 

Leave this faint puling, and lament aa I do. 

In anger, Juno-l^e.*^ 

Against the people also she goes into n lingual tempest, and 
q>eak8 as if she would gladly see Rome burnt, race Rome 
fejecte her heart’s idol ; but the sequel shows tins to be all 
because she is so intensely Roman in spirit : when things 
come to the pinch, her actions speak quite another lan- 
guage ; and she is as fiir from eympathiring with her son in 
his selfiBh vindictiveneae as she had been from ajrmpatlusing 
with the peoples madnees in banishing him. That a Ro- 
man dionld fight his way to the highest honoon in Rome, 
k jtut what Ae believaa in ; but that be abonld fis^t for 
any tiling but Rome^ ia beyond bar eonoe)Mion. 8<s when 
dm aesa her ton w^ng war against his conntty, wbers bis 
boma and all ita t raean r as ai«^ aha oosisldani Ito th hare 
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yenonnoed the only cause for fighting at all. It seems to 
her that he is making war against the one sole object or 
end of war ; and she will rather disclaim her part in him 
than take part with him ; nay, will rather die with Rome 
than see him grow by the death of that for which alone, in 
her view, a Roman should wish to live. 

As the uiother^s pride is tempered by a more disinterested 
and patriotic spirit than the son^s, so she holds a much more 
firm and steady course : her words, in moments of high re- 
sentment, fly about wildly indeed, but her heart sticks flist 
to its cherished alms. And her energy of thought and 
purpose, if not greater than her son's, yet in the end 
triumphs overjiis, because it proceeds on grounds less selfish 
and penM>nal. She know*8 and feels that the gods are with 
her in it. The Poet wisely, and out of his own invention, 
represents her as exhorting him to temporize with the 
people, and to use arts for conciliating them which have no 
allowaiice in his bosom's truth : 

** I pr ythee now, my son. 

Go to them, with this ^anet in thy hand ; 

And — thus far having stretch’d it, (here be with them,) 

Thy knee bussiiig the stones, waving thy head. 

Which often, thus, correcting thy stout heart. 

Bow, humble as the ripest mulberry 

That wUi not hold the handling — say to them. 

Thou art their soldier, and, being bred in broils. 

Hast not the soft way which, thou dost confess. 

Were fit for thee to use, as they to claim. 

In aiAing their good loves ; but thou wilt frame 
Thyself, forsootbt horeafler theirs, so far 
As thou hist power and person.” 

For even so, like a true woman, as she is, she “ would dis- 
semble with her nature, where her fortune and her friends 
et stake requiPd should do so in honour,” To her seuse 
find judgment of things, deeds are to be weighed more by 
their ends end eflfeots in regard of others than by tbw 
intrinsio quality to the doer^a mind ; that is, a man should 
fict rather with a view to help and gladden and ooittfi>rt 
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tluwe ^Dt him, to serve his oonntiy and his Und, thsa to 
feed his moral egotism, or any sullen pride or homonr of 
sel^pplause. It is even a rule of honoor with her, tiiat a 
man should, in hb action, be more oonriderate of v^at will 
further the welfare and happiness of others than of what 
will please himself or accord with any inward or ideal 
standard of his own. And so it is rightly ii\ woman’s 
nature, as being less wilful and more sympathetic in her 
reason, to judge of actions mainly by the practical oon- 
seqnences which she hopes or fears thmfrom ; I mean the 
consequences not <mly or chiefly to herself but to those 
whom she loves. Therefore it is that women have so often 
been peace-makers in men’s wars of opinions and passions 
and ideas ; and I know not what would become of human 
sodety if their softer bosom did not come in to mitigate 
^e sharpness of the brain. 

Volumnia, though something more admirable than lovely 
in her style, is a capital representative of the old Roman 
matronlv characteb.in which strensrth and dismitv seem to 
have had rather the b^tt^. of s weetn ess and delt^y, oat 
wm^msHnned the very soul of rectitude and honour. 
And what a story does the life of this mother and this son, 
with their redprocal action and influence, as set forth in 
the play, tell ns of the old Roman domestic system, and of 
the reli^ons awe of motherhood whidi formed so laige and 
powerful an element in the sodal constitution of that won- 
derful people ! What a comment, too, does all tiiis, taken 
together with the history of that nation, read upon the 
Divine precept, " Honoor thy father and thy mother, that 
tby days may be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
ghreth thee ”1 For reverence of children to thdr parents 
is the principle that binds together snooesnve genwations 
in one emitinnoas life. It is only by men’s thinking and 
aetii^ as in **the presence of oanonised fnefethen,’* that 
the dements of discnder in homaa natore ean be withheld 
feom nmning to fetd extramesL 8o that the looeenfag or 
impdriiqr of this tie magr wdl be feared as the bsghtoing 
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of diHuostio and aodal diasolnfion ; ainoe ihef who £>rget 
or diaown their fiithera and mothera will naturally be for- 
gotten and diaowned in turn by their children ; if indeed 
the very aoul of parental instinct and religion does not get 
atifled out of them under a stress of luxury and selfishness. 
For the decay of filial respect and piety has sometimes 
gone so far, that men and women have come to r^ard it as 
among the greatest of evils to be fathers and mothers, 

Tnllus Aufidius makes a very effective foil to Coriolanus, 
the contrast between them being pressed forward in just 
the right way to show off the veip of true nobleness which 
there is in the latter. He has all the pride and pasrionate- 
neae of the hero, without any of his gratitude ’anffma'i^a- 
nimity. In Coriolamis the spirit of rivalry and emulation 
never passes the bounds of honour ; in the other, it turns 
to downright personol envy and hate. The hero glories in 
him as an antagonist! loves to whip him in fidr fight, 
but is fiu* above all thought of mining him or stabbing him 
in the dark. The shocking speech of Aufidius, in the first 
scene where he appears after the taking of Corioli, is a 
skilfiil forecast and jwemonition of his trans]K>rt of baseness 
at the dose: 

** Nor sloep nor sanctuary. 

Being naked, sick ; nor fane nor Capitol, 

The prayeii of priests nor times of sacrifice, 

Embaakmenta all of fury, shall lift up 
Their rotten pririle^ and custom Against 
Mjr hate to Mardua : where I find him, were it 
At home, upon my brother's guard, even there, 

Agabst the hospitable canon, would I 
Wash my fierce hand in *8 heart" 

Bereapon Coleridge comnienta as follows: have snob 

deep fidth in Shakespeare^s heart^lore, that I take for 
granted that this is in nature; although I cannot in myself 
disoover any germ of possible feeling, which could wax and 
wfold itself into suoh a sentiment.*’ The speedi is hard 
Meed; but I do not take it as a fidr index of Uie qmker’s 
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real mind : it seems to me bat one of those violent ebnlli- 
tions of rage in which men’s hearts are not so bad as their 
tongaes; the impulsive extravagance of a very ambitious 
and inconstant nature writhing in an agony of disappoint- 
ment. In such cases, dark thoughts often bubble up from 
unseen depths in the mind, yet do not crystallize into charac- 
ter. Still it must be owned that Auiidius copies pretty 
near putting the thought of the speech into act at last. 
Verplanck has a happy comment on the passage; “The 
ntortification of defeat embitters Aufidius’ rivalry into 
hatred. When, afterwards, his banished rival appeals to 
his nobler nature, that hatred dies away, and his generous 
feeling revives. Bitter jealousy and hatred i^ain grow up, 
as his glories are eclipsed by his former adversary ; yet this 
dark passion, too, finally yields to a generous sorrow at his 
rival’s death. I think 1 have observed very similar alterna- 
tions of such mixed motives and sentiments, in eminent 
men, in the collisions of political life.” 
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to Know a Knave, 93. 

CoNOLLT, Dr., of England, view of 
Hamlet's insanity, 11. 272. 
CootemporariesjShakespeare's.I.lOO. 
Coriolamw, 11.490; when printed, 
490 ; the text, 490 ; when written, 
491 ; its style and rank, 491 ; its 
hiitorical source, 492; the Corio- 
laous of Plutarch, 492 ; the Poet 
borrows the words and sentences 
of the translator, 493 ; adheres to 
the malu outlines of Plutarch's 
Coriolanos, 497; the practical 
wisdoin of the play, 499 ; Haxiitt's 
ehaigs, 499 ; the Patrician, 499 ; 
the People, 500; the Hero, 501 ; his 
pride, 1^; rendered inflammable 
and uncontrollable by passion, 
509; his dMinulalioa, 505; his 
better trails, 507;liiiniote^, 509; 


gloriously proud of his mother, 
509; her triumph, 510; Virgilia, 
511; Volumnia, 512; impersou* 
ates the woman's side of the 
Roman system, 513; Aufidius, 
517 ; Coleridge on him, 517. 

Curtain, The, play-house, 1. 121. 

Cyihbtline, 11. 417; when written, 
419 ; Dr. Simon Fol man notices it, 
419; when acted, 419; its style 
and imagery, 419; when first 
printed, 419; its structure, 420; 
its historical basis, 421; its sources, 
422; a comedy or tragedy. 424. 
bow Hazlitt describee it. 4^4 ; its 
anachronisms, 424 ; how Schlegel 
regarded it, 425 ; a fine and varied 
display of poetry and character. 
425 ; ^6 ground- work a tissue of 
counter-plotiingB, 426; one very 
serious blemish, how it crept 
into the play, 427 ; the governing 
thought, 428 ; Qervinus upon this 
drama, 428. 

Dowdeh, Prof, of Dublin: note on 
Juliue Oxtar, 11. 240 ; view of 
Hamlet, 264. 

Drake quoted on the drama of ifoc- 
heth, 11. 349. 

Drama. The English, 1. 53; the 
ancient, or Claseic, 53; the modern. 
Romantic, or Gothic, 53 ; origin ol 
the latter in England, 54; thre<* 
forms of the English drama: th< 
Miracle Plays, 55; the Moral 
Plays, 71 ; and (}omedy and Tra 
gedy ; beforeSbakespeare, 84. 97 , 

122; Whetstone, George, on it^ 
general state, 97; Oocson, Stephen 
on. 97; Sidney, Sir Phillip, on, 9S 
its rapid progress under the han l 
of Shakespeare, 124; in Shake 
speare'e time, 11. 295. 

Deattov, MieuaiL, Morimefiadii 
wTheBaitimd ITari, 11. 230 
Danm, lorn, on Shakeep^*^ * 
129. 
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Bnglith iMgaage, The, at the time 
of Shakeepeare, 1. 125. 

Falstaff, Sir John, 11. 83 ; the dra- 
matic neoeesity for hie character. 
83; hU character, 84; hie good 
tense, 84; his wit, 84; his re* 
soarces, 85; his tactics. 88; his 
power over others, 89; what in 
him attracts the Prince, 90; pur' 
poee of the first scene with the 
Chief-JusUce, 91; Fahtaifs hu 
moor. 92; attracts others, 92; 
FalstaflTs sagacity. 93; not a 
coward, 94 ; has no sense of hon* 
our, 94 ; the greatest triumph of 
the comic Muse. 95 ; his practical 
wisdom, 95 ; no' moral feelings. 96 ; 
strikes us as acting a part, 97; his 
company not harmless to others, 
98 . his character grows worse to 
the end of the play. 98 ; broadly 
representative, 99. 

Flba V, Mr. F. G., on the authorship 
of King Henry the Eighth, II. 177 ; 
on Juliu$ Grsar. 228. 

KLrrcnER. Jobr, joint'antlior with 
.Shakcs|>eare of Kittg Henry the 
Eighth, il. 176; passage quoted 
from his The Knight of Malta, 182; 
from hts The FaUe One, 183 ; from 
The Loner' e Frogreu, 185 ; his dic- 
tion and metre, 186. 

I'oEMAK.StEOH, M.D.. first meniton> 
Maclieth. 11. 314 ; hts The Book 
of Ptaye and Note* thereof, 314. 

Froude, Jambs Avthory. on the 
drama, L 122 note. 

PoLLJsa, Dr. Tbomas, tribute to 
Shakespeare, 1. 46. 

(U8cotovB,QBDBOB, translator: The 
Suppom of Ariosto, 1. 92. 

FtEEvtiiim upon tymhetme, II. 428 
the King, 431; the Queen, 432 
Cloten, 433; tadimiO,436; Fisa 
nto,439; Poatlinmita,44i; Imogen, 
Belanns and the Princes. 
450. 


Goethe on the moral %cope and 
significance of Hamlet, II. 312. 
Gosson, Stephen, on the drama 

I. 97. 

Greene, Robert. I. 30, 104; hii 
character, 104 ; his prose writings, 
104 ; The History of Orlando 
Furioio (1591), 105; Alphoneus, 
King of Arragon, 105; The Scot- 
tUh History of King James, 106 ; 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 
(1591), 107 : George a Greene, the 
Pinner of Wakefield (1599), 108; 

A Looking- Glass for London and 
England, 101>. 

Hall. Johx and Scsank.v. 1.49. 
Hallam, Henry, view of Juliet, 

II. 219 ; estimation of the drama 
j of Macbeth, 349. 

Halliwell, J. 0 ., Shakespeare’s 
biographer, 1. 8. 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, IT. 258; 

when first printed, 258 . the first 
* issue, 258; when first written, 
259; source of the plot. 259; 
sketch of the history, 260, an 
episode in the tale, 261; an an* 
achronism, 2i>l ; the Hamlet of 
1604, 201; the play “a tragedy 
of thought," 262; its resemblance 
to Gassic Tragedy. 262; the 
character of Hamlet, 262: Cole 
ridge's view of him. 263, Prof. 
Dowden of Dublin, his view of 
him, 264 ; othercritics, 264 ; theau* 
tlior s study of Hamlet. 265 ; Prof. 
Welder's essay on Hamlet, 260 ; 
main fault of the critics, 267; the 
principal personages of the play, 
207; Gandius, 268; the Queen, 
269: Uie Ghost, 209; Hamlet 
really mad, 209 ; the reasons for 
this judgment. 270; experts in 
mental disease regard his mad- 
asm as real, 271; eritici unwill- 
ing to admit tt> 272; Shake- 
•peart akiUed in meaUl leiiMai 
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275; Hfmldt’sown view of bis m- 
SMiity, 274 ; Shakespeare's mind 
charmed with certain forms of 
mental disease, 274; the Poet's 
method, 275 ; Hamlet's madness, ; 
275 ; the task imposed upon him. 
276; the change in him, 276; he| 
is not master of his situation, 277 . ; 
Its difficulties, 278 ; Hamlet's 
strength of will. 279 ; the conflict 
between his feelings and his judg 
ment, 280; the nature of his task, 
280; his regard for bis own rep- 
utation. 281 ; his hands tied. 282 . 
the cause of his delay. 262 * 
reasons for Hamlet's course, 283. 
he doubts the honesty of the 
Gho<it, 284 ; catching the King's 
conscience. 285 ; how the revenge 
is brought about, 287; Hamlet's 
self-disparagement, 288; his char- 
acter, 290 ; pathos of his situa 
tion, 291 ; his sensitive rectitude. 
292 ; the substituted commission. 
293; Prof. Werder again, 293; 
general remarks on Hamlet, 295 ; 
Laertes. 295; the King. 297; the 
Qhost, ^7; Horatio, 298; Polon- 
ins, 299: Ophelia, 302. the Queen. 
310; scenic excellencies of the 
play, 311 ; combines the greatest 
strength and diversity of powers, 
311; Goethe on its moral scope 
and significance, 312 

HaTSAWAT, AniTE. See Sbakb- 
SPBAER. Mrs. Avvb. 

Haxlitt, describes CymhtLxne, If. 
424; on OmclanuM, 409. 

Hevslowe's Duxry, 1. 120; drama 
lists and titles of pieces recorded 
by him, 120. 

Hbeadd’s Inner Life of ^uekeepeare, 
II. 399; on AnUtny and CUeh 
paira, ZW, 

Hwrwooo, Jose, his InUrluda, I. 
86; A merry Flay between the 
dmm and the Jmar, the Cknraie 


I and Neighbor PnUt, 86 ; A merry 
Hay between John the Husband, 
l\b the Wife, and Sir John the 
Priest, 87 ; The Four Fs, 87 ; The 
Hay of the Weather, 87. 

Hickson, Mr. Samuel, on the 
authorship of Hing Henry the 
Eighth, II. 176. 

Historical Plays. II.»5. 

Holikshed's Chronicles (1577), II 
316 . 

Hudson s. Mr., study of Hamlet, TI. 
265 

James I., King. I. 47. 

Jameson, Mrs., view of Juliet. TI 
219, of Cordelia. 375. 

Johnson, Dr. on the play of Mae 
beth, II. 346; estimation of 
Othello, 459. 

JoNsoN, Ben., tribute to Shake 
speare, I. 48, his Maeque of 
Qiuens, II. 322 ; quoted. 373 

Juhue Ckzsar, 11. 228; when first 
printed. 228 . Mr. Fleay's view of 
the play, 228 ; whether abridged 
by Ben Jonson. 228 ; other plays 
on the subject, 229 ; when written, 
229; Mr. Collier's view, 230; the 
style of the drama, 231 ; histori- 
cal sources, 233; its Plutarch ian 
matter, form, and order, 233; the 
name of the play, 234 ; Brutus 
lU hero, but Cwsar its ruling 
spirit, 234 ; the CsMUir of Shake- 
speare, 234 ; the policy of the 
drama. 237 ; Onsar as known and 
as rendered by Shakespeare, 238: 
how Bmtus regards him. 239; 
how Cassius regards him. 239: 
the Cmsar of history. 241 ; Men- 
vale’s view of him, 244; Leonard 
SchmiU’s view of him, 244 ; th« 
Brutus of Shakespeare, 245, the 
Brutus of history. 260; Men 
vale’s view of him, 251; Brutus 
and Cassius. 261 ; Cassiw. • 
Portia. 263; Plalafdi^i too«hin| 
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incident respecting her, 254 , 
Mark Antony, 255; the multi- 
tude, 256 ; the rank of the play. 
257 ; Dr. Johnson's estimation of 
it, 257 ; the scene of Brutus and 
his boy Lucius, 249, 257. 

Kellogg, Dr. A. 0., of Utica : view 
of Hamlet's insanity, II. 272; on 
Shakespeare’s cure of insanity, 
371. 

Kempe’s applauded merriments, 
I. 94. 

King Henry the Fourth, II. 63; the 
two Parts substantially one drama, 
63; when written, 63; Sir John Old- 
Castle, 63 ; sources of the play, 65 ; 
the true history, 65 ; the historical 
characters, 68 ; Prince Henry, 68 ; 
Bolingbroke, or the King, 69; 
Hotspuri 72 ; Olendower, 75 ; Lord 
Bardolph, 77. Vernon, 77 ; the 
Archbishop, 77, the Chief- Justice, 
77; Northumberland, 78; Prince 
Henry, the Poet's favourite. 78 ; 
his conduct and character, 79 , at 
the battle of Shrewsbury, 80 ; the 
Prince's beautiful character, 81 , 
the change in the Prince's charac- 
ter, 82; Falstaff, 83 ; Mrs. Quickly, 
99; Shallow and Silence, 101, 
Uiis drama one of tlie Poet's best, 
104. 

King Henry the II. 105 ; when 
issued, 106 ; the whole re-written. 
108; its sources, 106; the true 
history, lOS.Falstaff, 111; Fal- 
staflTs companions. 113 ; the Boy, 
114 ; Flnellen, Jamy, and Mac- 
morris, 116; the King, 117; the 
most complex and many -sided of 
all Shakespeare’s heroes, except, 
perhaps, Hamlet, 117 ; the native 
harmony and beauty of his char- 
acter, IIB ; may almost be said to 
consist of piety, honesty, and 
modesty, 122; a discreat and 
Fadent general, 125; his old 


frank and child-like playfulness, 
125; he craves to be a man among 
his soldiers, 126; his frolicsome 
humour, 128 ; his piety, 129 ; his 
civil administration, 131; dra- 
matic interest of the play, 132 ; 
the French caricatured, 133. 

King Henry the Eighth, II. 170; 
history of the play, 170; when 
written, 171; iU design, 173; 
historic basis of the action, 174 ; 
Its authorship, 175; the joint 
production of Shakespeare and 
John Fletcher, 176; parts written 
by the former, 177 ; by the latter, 
177, Mr James Spedding's essay, 
176. Mr Samuel Hickson's views, 
176, Mr F G. Fieay, 177; ex- 
tract from Spedding, 178 ; diction 
and metre of the play, 181 , the 
structure of the play, 186 ; Sped- 
ding on its structure, 187; how 
the authors stand committed to 
the Reformation, 188 ; the social 
and civil climate of England, as 
shown in this play, 189 , changes 
in ideas and manners. 190, the 
King, 191, Buckingham, 192, 
Queen Catherine, 192; Cardinal 
Wolsey. 193, Catherine again, 
196. the King again, 199 ; Anne 
Boleyn, 201 . Uie moral effect of 
the play, 202. 

King John, 11. 8 , inferior as a his- 
tory, 8; when written. 9; its 
sources, 10 ; it follows a fabulous 
history, 13 , what is the true his- 
tory, 13 , Prince Arthur, 17 ; Leo- 
pold of Austria, 18 ; the people of 
Anglers, 19; the Pope, 19; the 
politics of the piece, 21 ; its degree 
of excellence, 21 ; King John, 23 ; 
the King's title, 20; Constance, 
27. Arthur. 29. Falconbridge,31, 

King Lear, II. 349; when acted, 
349; when written, 350; when 
printed, 350, the story and ita 
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origiii, 351 ; lU anachronisms^ 
351 ; a drama, not a history, 352 ; 
Shakespeare's masterpiece, 353; 
and the highest specimen of the 
Qoihic drama, 353 ; its style, 353 ; 
its incidents, 354; improbabilities 
of charaeier, 354 ; the period of 
time, 355; the characters of the 
play, 355; Ooneril and Regan, 
356; Edmund, 359; King Lear, 
363 ; Dr. Bucknill on Lear, 365 ; 
Cordelia, 366; Lear’s madness, 
370; Dr. Kellogg quoted, 371 ; Dr. 
Brigham quot^, 371 ; Cordelia, 
374; Mrs. Jameson on Cordelia, 
375 ; impersonates the holiness of 
womanhood. 379; the Fool, 380; 
Kent and Edgar, 383; Lear's 
speeches amid the tempest, 386; 
the surpassing |)ower of this 
drama, 387. 

King Rithard the Second, II. 34 ; 
when written. 34 ; its sources, 39 ; 
the history, 40; the opening of the 
play, 42 ; the quality of the play. 
47 ; its political philosophy, 48 , 1 
the Poet's equipoise of judgment. 
49; the moral and political les> 
sons, 50 ; the King. 51 ; Boling- 
broke. 58. 

King Richard ihc Third, II. 134; 
preceded by other plays on the 
same subject, 134; when pub> 
lished, 135 ; its great popuUwity. 
135; date of the composition. 137; 
its connection with the Third Part 
of King Henry the Sixth, 138; 
embraces a period of more than 
fourteen years, 138; its moral 
complexion, 139 ; the character of 
Bicbard, 140 ; his vanity, 144; 
his consctoosness of moral as well 
as phjrsical deformities, 145 ; his 
character grows and takes shape, 
146; bis intellectuality, 147 ; woes 
Lady Anne, why, 143 ; be is irre- 
sisliUe, 140; his maligoi^i 152; 


he 18 a villain with hill conscious* 
ness, 152; his dare-devil intellec- 
tuality, 153; his isolation, 155; his 

I courage, self-control . and strength 
of will, 157 ; his tenacity of pur- 
pose, 158; his conscience and 
smothered remorse, 159; Queen 
Margaret, 160; Hastings and 
Buckingham, 164; Stanley, 164; 
Lady Anne, 165; Elizabeth, 166; 
the two Princes, 166; faults of 
the drama, 167 ; the Poet's power 
yet immature, 168. 

Lamb, Charles, on the Weird Sis- 
ters iu Macbeth, II. 323. 

Language, The English, at the time 
of Shakespeare, I. 125. 

Lilt, John, his dramatic pieces, 
I. 119. 

Lodge. Thomas, 1.119; TheWounde 
o/Cml IFar (1590-94). 120. 

Macbeth, II. 313; when first printed, 
313; its text. 313; portions not 
written by Shakespeare, 313 ; 
when written, 313; earliest notice 
of Macbetii, 314 . written probably 
about the year 1610, 314 ; Shake- 
speare in l^otland, 315 ; the story 
of Macbeth, 316 ; historic basis of 
the action of the play, 317; the 
Weird Sisters, 321 ; Coleridge upon 
them, 323; Charles Lamb, 324; 
the old witches of superstition, 
323; the fairies of the Greek 
drama, 323 ; religion of the Weird 
Sisters, 324; the permanent truth 
in the matter of, 326 ; the old 
system of witchcraR, 325 ; the 
Weird Sisters symbolise the in- 
ward moral history of man, 326; 
their office in the play, 327 ; Msc- 
beih has thought ai murdering 
Duncan, 327 ; the ^ters faspoad 
to an inward temptation, 328 ; 
Coleridge quoted, Marteth 
and Banqoo, 331 ; theftHrmerself- 
eoBdmtilSSi 
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the UmpUtion, 833 ; Macbeth no 
longer hesiutee, 333; not a timid, 
cantious villain, 334; hU con- 
•eience makes him irresolute, 334 ; 
he is spurred on to further crimes, 
336; why he kills Banquo, 336; 
hie confusion of metaphors, 336 ; 
hia imagination overwrought, 337; 
notes of character, 337 ; Lady | 
Macbeth, 338 ; her mind and tem- 
per, 339; Coleridge on her adroit j 
boldness, 340; her ferocity as-j 
sumed, 341 ; but is a great, bad 
woman, 342 ; her womanly feel- 
ing, 343 : her force of will, 343 ; 
her strength of. conscience, 344; 
the mystery of her death, 344 ; 
how it affects Macbeth, 345 ; the 
guilty couple ])attems of conjugal 
virtue, 346 ; Dr. Johnson on the 
play, 346 ; its character, 346; its 
style, 346; the banquet scene, 
347; the sleep-walking scene, 
348 ; the Porter scene, 348 ; Hal- 
1am and Drake on the whole 
drama, 349 ; its true rank, 349. 

^(aloite, Edmovi), Shakespeare's 
biographer, 1. 8. 

VfARlX>WE.CHaiSTOPREa, L31, 109; 
Thmburiamt the Great (1688-90), 
110; The Jewo/ Malta, 111; The 
Tragical HUitny of Dr. /htistus 
(about 1600), 112; Edward the 
Second, 115; one of the first and 
greatest improvers of dramatic 
poetry, 116 ; Drayton’s tribute to 
him, 117; his character, 118. 

Ueature/or Meamre, I. 398 ; when 
written, 398; its souroee, 401 ; its 
style and temper, 404 ; one of the 
least attraetiveof the Poet's plays, 
406; Angeb.408; Isabella, 413; 
the Duke, 416 ; Lucio, 419 ; its 
eomk eoenes, 419; the issues of 
the play disappointing. 420, 

UMhml M Vemm, The. I. 276;| 

when wriHen, 976; Its «»afeeB,| 


276; praised by all critics, 277; 
its moral temper, 278 ; its leading 
incidents, 279; its characteriza- 
tion, 280; Antonio, 281 ; Bassanio, 
282 ; Qratiano and Salarino, 283 ; 
Lorenzo and Jessica, 283 ; Launce- 
lot Gobbo, 284 ; Portia, 285; Shy- 
lock, 291 ; this play distinguished 
for the beauty of yiarticular scenes 
and passages, 295 ; reconciles and 
combines a wide diversity of 
materials, 296. 

Medwall, Henry, author of A 
Goodly Interlude of Nature, 
(1486-1500), I. 76. 

Merivale, Charles. History of the 
Romans under the Empire, 1 1 . 244 ; 
his view of Julius Csesar, 244; his 
view of Brutus, 251. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, The, 1. 297 ; 
when written. 297 ; written at the 
instance of Queen Elizabeth, 297 ; 
ita sources, 301 ; as pure comedy, 
it stands unrivall^, 301; the 
action of the piece, 301 ; Sir John 
Falstaff, 299, 303 ; Prince Hal, 
305; Bardolph and Pistol, 310 ; 
Mistress Quickly, 310; Mine Host 
of the Garter, 310; Sir Hugh 
Evans and Doctor Caius, 311 ; 
Slender and Shallow, 311; the 
Fords and the Pages, 312. 

Middleton, Thomas, his TheWiteh, 
II. 322. 

Midsummer* Night's Dream, A, I. 
259; Uie tune when written, 259; 
not very successful on the stage, 
261 ; its sources. 261 ; the fairies, 
262; Puck, 2M\ Oberon, 266; 
TiUnia,270; the human mortals, 
269; Hermia and Helena, 272; 
Demetrius and Lysander, 272; 
Bottom, 273; the play forma a 
class by itaelf^ 275. 

Miracle-Plays, L 55; the earliest 
instance of, in England, 56; the 
MimeU4^at.(Mtmne,66 i The 
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the Blused Sacrament, 57 ; 
three sets of Miracle-Plays ex- 
taiit» 58; the Towneley set, 59; 
the Chester and Coventry plays, 
61 ; Li/t and Repentanee of Mary 
Magdalen, 64; ChrisVc Tempta- 
tion, 65; King Dariue, 65; The 
Huttory of Jacob and £$au, 65 ; 
Godly Queen Esther, 66; Herod, 
the popular character in Miracle- 
Play^, 67; Termagant, the sup- 
poe^ god of the Saracens, 
another, 67; their plays made 
coarse and irreverent, 68 ; the 
Clergy actors in these plays, 69; 
also the parish clerks and the 
trade guilds, 70; the plays acted 
in churches and chapels, and in 
the open air on scaffolds or stages, i 
71; the Devil generally a lead- 
ing character, 72 ; Miracle* Plays 
performed until after the death 
of Elixabeth, 93. 

Moobe, Thomas, on Italian women, 
II, 221. 

Moral-Plays, I. 71; Iniquity or 
Vice a prominent character, 72; 
the Devil, also usually retaine<], 
72 ; Vice commonly a jester and 
buffoon, 73; Jonson's Staple of 
News, 73; the oldest Moral -Play 
known, 7%e Castle of Fenecetanee, 
74; Mind, Will, and Understand' 
ing, 75; A Goodly Interlude of 
Nature, 76; The World and the 
Child, 77 ; The Necromancer, 77 ; 
Magni/kence, 77 ; Enery-man, 78 ; 
Moral-Play, in Latin, at St. 
Paul's School, 79 ; Lusty Juventus, 
81 ; The Longer Thtm Lwest the 
More Fool Thou Art, 82; The 
Marriage of Wit and Sdenee, 82 ; 
JAie Will to Like, Quoth the 
Demi to the CbUier, 83; The Cbn- 
fikief Coneeienee,88 \ Tom TiUr 
and hie Wife, 83; Jack Juggkr, 
84; liogerid till after 1580, 


Much Ado About Nolhitig, 1. 313; 
when written, 313; its sources, 
314; its style and diction, 317; 
persons and action. 318; has a 
targe variety of interest, 319; 
Hero and Claudio, 319; Prince 
John, 321 ; Dogberry and Verges. 
323 ; Benedick and Beatrice, 
324. 

North, Sir Thomas, his translation 
of Plutarch, II. 233; his old 
English retained in Julitu Caesar, 
233 ; in Coriolanus, 492. 

Nortok,Thomas, and Thomas Sack* 
viLLE, The Trfigedy of Qordobue, 
or Of Ferrtx and Porrex, 91 

Othello, the Moor of Venice, II. 463, 
when publish^, 453; when 
written, 453 ; in the Poet's latest 
style, 454; upon what founded, 
455; the story, 455; the scene of 
the drama, 4^, its rank, 459; 
Johnson's view of it, 459; lago, 
461; Roderigo, 462; Cassio, 474, 
Coleridge on Cassio, 475; the 
Moor, 475 ; Coleridge on, 476 ; 
was be a Negro? 478; his charac- 
ter, 479; Desdemona, 484. Col- 
eridge on lago, 489. 

Paybteb, William, a prose version 
of Romeo and Juliet found in his 
Palace of Pteaeure, II. 204. 

Pexlb, Qeorob, I. 100; The Ar- 
raignment of Paris (1584), 101; 
The BattU of Alearnr (1689-94). 
101; King Edward the First 
(1693), 102; The Old Wives' TaU 
(1695), 102; The Love of King 
David and Fair Bethseba, 103; 
hts contributions to the Drama, 
103; bis character, 108. 

Plutabcb: The Life ef Msus 
Ooesar, the Lfeef Moreno Brvtns, 

and TheUfet^MaevusAntonius, 

II. 238. 

Potto, Loigi da, the orif^Dm 
author of the tale of Memeo and 
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Juliet^ II. 203; hiH novel, La 
OwlieUa, 203; 

Quickly, Mrs., II. 09. 

Quihct, Thomas and Judith, I. 49. 

Ray. Dr. Isaac, view of Hamlet’s 
insanity, II. 272. 

Rkvels, The, (1568-80), I. 93. 

Romeo and^ Juixet, II. 203 ; the 
story, 203 ; its sources, 203 ; 
the original author of the tale, 
Luigi da Porto, 203; borrowed 
and improved by Bandello, 203 . 
the French version by Belle* 
forest, 203; the earliest English 
version, a poem by Arthur 
Brooke, 203 ; a prose version by 
William Paynter, 204 ; when the 
play was first printed, 205. re- 
written, 205; time of writing, 
206 ; the incidents of the tragedy. 
206; its character, 207; the in- 
discriminate praise it has re- 
ceived. 207; its faults, 208 ; this 
play a tragedy of love, 209, 
all its passions excemive, 210, the 
course of Nature, 21 1 ; principle 
and impulse, 212; reason and 
passion divorced in this drama, 
212; the lovers, 213, Romeo, 
214; Juliet, 219; the Nurse, 222. 
Mercutio, 224; Friar Laurence, 
225; winding op of the play, 22(> 

Hows, Nicholas, Shakespeare's 
first biographer, I. 7. 

Sacxvillb, Thomas, Thomas Nob- 
TOH and. See Nortov. Thomas, 
and T. Sackvillb. 

SoBLBOBL describes HamUi as **a 
tragedy of thought,'* II. 262; 
how he regards CfjfmhtHne, 425. 

ScHMiTg, Lbovard, his view of 

Julius Casar. 

Sbaxbsfbaib, Ahhb, her birth, 
birth-place^ and death, L 20; 
obaracter, 22; the Poet's eonneU 
to her, 24. 

SHAXieFiAB< JOAV, 1. 13. 


6bake8P£ae£, John, 1. 8, place of 
residence, 8; his condition and 
estates, 9 ; business and career, 10 ; 
want of education, 11 ; death, 12; 
obtains a coat of arms, 40. 

J3HAKRSPBABE, JUDITH. the Poet’s 
youngest daughter, married, 1.49. 

Sbake-speare, Mary, I. 12; her 
character and death, 14; influ- 
ence upon her son, 14. 

Shakespeare, Susanna, the Poet's 
eldest daughter, married, 1. 48. 
Shakespeare, William, life, I. 7; 
biographers, 7 , father, 8 ; mother, 
12 , time and place of birth, 13 ; 
early life, 15, education, 17 ; mar- 
riage, 19 ; goes upon the stage, 26 ; 
deer -steal mg, 26; goes to London, 
28; his children, 20, 28 ; enters 
U[»on the London stage, 29; success, 
31 ; appears as a poet, 32 ; first 
dramas, 32 , the works of art, as 
well as of nature, 34 ; early friends, 
34 ; a large owner in the Globe 
Theatre, 36 ; Spencer’s tribute to 
him, 36 ; Ben Jonson’s, 36; ob- 
tains the good graces of Queen 
Elizabeth, 37 . his heart in his 
native country, 37; invests his 
.spare funds at Stratford, 37; the 
Poet’s thrift, 36 ; the earliest 
printed copies of his plays, 39; 
his first critic, 39 ; at the head of 
the English drama, 39 ; helps Ben 
Jonson, 40 ; obtains coat of arms 
for his father, 40; publishes five 
more plays, 41 ; withdraws from 
the stage, 42 ; what he had ac- 
complished when he was forty 
years of age, 43 ; his acquirement 
at that time, 43 ; buys real estat^ 
43; his income in 1608, 45; a 
member of Sir W. Raleigh's con- 
vivial club, 45 ; spends much of 
his time in London, 46; more 
plays brought out, 47 ; his repu- 
UUon in 1609. 47 : aDDfeciatsd in 
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hit own times, 48; hit loiter 
yom, 48; bis daoghter Susanna. 
48; hie daughter Judith, 49; his 
death, 50; his will, 50; his char> 
acter, 51 ; his contemporaries, 97 ; 
not standing alone, 125 ; his art, 
127 . his dramas works of art, 149 ; 
his dramatic composition, 149; his 
characterization, 165; hischarac 
ters real, 166 ; idealised, 169 ; his 
characters grow and unfold them- 
selves under our eye, 173 ; suited 
to each other, and to the circum- 
stances of the occasion, 175; the 
great master of passion, 177 ; the 
evenhandedness of his represen- 
tations, 177 ; the dramatic fitness 
of his workmanship, 178 ; all his 
characters develop^ with equal 
perfectness. 180; hts genius not 
bom full-grown, 181; passes from 
apprentice into master in 1597, 
182; he drew largely from the 
current literature of his time, 183 ; 
his humour, 184; it is widely 
diversified iu its ezhibitioos, 185; 
his sfyle, 189; is not constant 
and uniform, but varied, 190; its 
faults, 191 ; his plays upon words. 
Ac., 192 ; in his earlier plays his 
style rather rhetorical than dra- 
matic, 194 ; his style in his 
later plays genuine and natural, 
195; his choice of words, 198; 
use of Sazon and of Latin words, 
199; Latinisffls, 201 ; sources from 
which he drew his choice and use 
of words, 201 ; his arrangement 
of words, 203 ; nothing ^kish 
or formal, 205; stmetnre of hts 
seotoness, 207; the Periodic sen- 
tence, 208; Loose sentence, 
209; thewordeniiedtotheacUoD, 
212; hie imagery, 216; hisuseof 
the eimile, 217; of the metaphor, 
224; hie style modified by the 
leading iho^t or fiMtsng, 285; 


his style a just measure of his 
mind, 236 ; his style has no im- 
itators, 237 ; his moral spirit, 238 ; 
hiR rank in the School of Morals 
no less high than in tlie School of 
Art, 245 ; his own moral character 
as a man, 245 ; he does not put 
his individuality into his charac- 
ters, 246 ; ezceptiouK to the rule, 
247; the Poet throws some- 
thing of his own moral soul into 
Henry V., 247 ; prefers to draw 
good characters, 247; his divine 
gallery of womanhood, 249 ; the 
virtues of his men and women not 
the mere result of a happy nature, 
but self-chosen, 251 ; he keeps our 
moral sympathies in the right 
place without discovering hts 
own, 252; seems to write without 
any moral purpose, 254 ; and fails 
to make a just distribution of good 
and evil, 255 , his justification, 
256 ; his fairies, 263 ; his female 
characters, 289; ''Shakespeare's 
ioveliestcharacter,"389; "Shake- 
speare’s most illustrious firmoun 
of a man,” 396 ; a crisis in the 
Poet's life, 404; the Poet makes 
piety and honour go hand in hand 
with love, 440; the Poet's native 
genius, 4M ; his views of female 
ezoellence, 460 ; his senior contem- 
poraries, 100. Historical Plays, 
II. 5 ; what he has dons for Eng- 
lish history, 5: the Poet*s vigor 
ous and healthy national spirit. 
20; bis force of ezeention, 89, 
his men and women habitnally 
spoken of as if they wars real 
persons, 227 ; quotation from 
Wordsworth applicable to them. 
228; the style of 8hakiH>Mtre s 
plays, 281 ; his maetnim in Uie 
minntsst details of diaracter, 248 ; 
skilled in mental dlieMi 278; bis 
mind elMurmed with 
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of it, 274 ; true to the essontiai 
order and law of all right tragic 
ropreeentation, 283 ; in Scotland, 
315; his cure for insanity, 372; 
how he came to work so near the 
soul of Nature, 373 ; Ben Jonson 
calls him tlie " Soul of the Age,” 
873; his cqpceptions of virtue and 
goodness are thoroughly of the 
Christian type, 383 ; how we look 
upon his characters, 399 ; policy 
of authorship, 417 ; language and 
expression, 417 : his later work 
overcharged witli life and power. 
418. 

Shallow and Silence, II. 101. 

SiDNXY, Sir Philip, on the drama. 
L98. 

Skeltoh, Master, Laureate, author 
of Necromancer (1504), I. 77, 
and of Moffnifietnee, 77. 

SoiJTBaNPT 02 «, HEHRt WBlOfBES^ 
LET. 3d Earl of, befriends 
Poet, I. 35. 

SpioDliio. Mr. on I 

thorship of King Hemy the 
11. 176; extract from his 
178; another on thestructur 
the play. 187. 

2lgmp^ The, 1. 421 ; one of Shake- 
speare's perfectest works, 421 . 
its grace and efficacy, 421 ; when 
written, 422 ; its style, language, 
and general cast of thought, 424 , 
its sources, 425 ; its scenes. 42B . 
the character of the drama, 427 : 
its elements tncongruous. but 
sweetly blended, 428; Prospero. 
428; Ariel, 431; Odihan, 434; 
Miranda, 437; Ferdinand, 440; 
Antonio and Sebastian, 442 : Lord 
Gonsalo, 442; Trincnlo and Ste- 
pbano, 443; an atmosphere of 
wonder and mystery pervades the 
whole play, 444. 

2J«ttre, Hie, pIay*hoiise, 1. 121. 
TW(N,orXmdoB.I.UL 


Tragedy, ito beginuinge, 1. 91 ; the 
Tragedy of Gorboduc, or Of Fer- 
rex and Porrex (1562), 91 ; The 
Supposee, 92; Tancred and Gw- 
munda (1568), 92. 

Tragedy, Comedy and. See Comedy 
and Tragedy. 

Twelfth Night; or, What You Wdf 
I. 351 ; when wntten, 361 ; its 
sources, 353 ; style and temper of 
the play, 356 , its characters, 357; 
Sir Toby, 367 ; Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, 358; Malvoho, 359; Maria, 
Fabian, and the Clown, 360; 
Olivia, 362; the Duke. 365 ; Viola! 
367 ; Sebastian, 3t)9, the variety 
of the characters. 371 ; its general 
scope and plan, 371 , replete with 
humour and oddities, 372. 

W eever's Mirror of Mariyrt, 11.231. 



h- 
ten, 
style 

and execution, 452 ; its anachron- 
isms, 453; Leontes, 456; female 
excellence with the old poets, 460; 
Hermione, 461 ; her last speech 
at the trial the solidest piece of 
eloquence in the language. 463 ; 
Paulina, 465. the last two acts. 
467 ; in them we have an artful 
interchange and blending of ro- 
mantic beauty and comic drollery, 
468 ; the Prince and PriAceoB.468 ; 
the King and Camilla, 469 ; Per- 
dita, 470 : Floriiel, 471 ; the old 
Shepherd and his ^u, 473. 
WoEOswoETH, W., quoted, 11. 227. 
UuALL, Nicholas, BaJlfk RmtUt 
L87. 





